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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


HousE oF CoMMONS, 
Friday, 6th June, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 

_ appointed to continue and complete the examination and consideration of the 

Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), and all such other matters as have been 
referred to the said Committee met this day at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Presiding: Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., Joint Chairman. 
Present: é 


The Senate: The Honourable Senators Blais, Johnston, Macdonald (Cardi- 
gan), Robicheau and Taylor, 5. 


The House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Stirling and Messrs. Brown, 
Bryce, Case, Castleden, Charlton, Farquhar, Gariépy, Harkness, Matthews 
(Brandon) (Vice Chairman), MacNicol, Raymond (Wright), 12. 


In attendance: Mr. W. J. Ford Pratt; (From Indian Affairs Branch): 
Messrs. R. A. Hoey, Director; H. M. Jones, Supervisor, Family Allowances; 
G. Patrick, V.L.A.; M. McCrimmon, Reserves Division; Hugh Conn, Genera! 
Supervisor, Fur Developments; W: 8S. Arniel, Inspector, Indian Agencies, 
Ontario; A. G. Hamilton, Inspector, Indian Agencies, Manitoba; G. Armstrong, 
_ Welfare Division; also, Mr. Max Campbell, M.P., Rev. Fr. J. O. Plourde, O.M.L.; 
_ Rev. Fr. G. Laviolette, O.M.I.; also Mr. Norman E. Lickers, Barrister, Counsel 
for the Committee and Liaison Officer. 


Mr. Hugh Conn, General Supervisor, Indian Affairs Branch, was called, 
made a statement and was questioned. By leave of the Committee part of the 
statement was not put on record. 


Mr. Thomas G. Prince, M.M., was recalled, and questioned and acted as 
_ interpreter when questions were put to: 


Chief John Thompson, Fort Alexander Reserve; 
Chief James Murdoch, Koostatak, Manitoba, and to 
Councillor H. G. Anderson, President, Indian Association of Manitoba; 


| Mr. Boniface Guimond, Secretary, Fort Alexander Catholic Association 
_ was recalled and questioned. 


e The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m., to meet again this day at 
- 4.00 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. 

Presiding: Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., Joint Chairman. 

Present: 

The Senate: The Honourable Senators Johnston and Taylor, 2. 


- 
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The House of Commons: Messrs. Brown, Blackmore, Bryce, ene Castle- | 
den, Farquhar, Matthews (Brandon), MacNicol, Raymond (Wright), Reid, 1G 


In attendance: as at morning session. 


The Chairman read a letter from Councillor M. T. Montour, Caughnawaga, 

asking that Indian Affairs Branch permit the use of band funds to pay the 
expenses of ‘at least six members of the band Council’ who wish to attend 
the hearing of Indians resident in Quebec. Matter referred to the Director, : 


Indian Affairs Branch. 

Questioning resumed of Messrs. Thompson and Prince. 

Meeting interrupted by division in House. Meeting resumed at 4.40 p.m. 

Mr. A. G. Hamilton, Inspector, Indian Agencies, Manitoba, was called, read 
a statement and was questioned thereon. 

The Chairman thanked the delegation from Manitoba and Mr. Hamilton 
for the assistance they had rendered the Committee. 

The Committee adjourned at 6 o’clock p.m., to meet again on Tuesday, 
10th June next at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Thi UMcEVOMs 
Clerk of the Joint Committee. 


4 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HousE oF CoMMONS, 
June 6, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
appointed to examine and consider the Indian Act, met this day at 11.00 a.m. 
Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., (Joint Chairman), presided. 

The CHAIRMAN: Nesterdery I said that there was one department official 
who would like the opportunity of making a statement off the record. If you are 
determined to have that statement on the record that is entirely a committee 
affair; but until we have had some indication of what the statement is—it is in - 
connection with the Summerberry fur project in Manitoba—I think we should 
give him an opportunity of telling us what it is then and then we can decide 
whether we want it on the record. It will be a brief statement. . 

Mr. CastLtepEN: How long is “brief”, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuHatmrMAN: When I say brief, I mean a short period of time; but 
when it gets into the hands of the committee and you start asking questions 
I have no control over it. 

Mr. CastLepEN: I am thinking of the time the delegation will be here. 

The CHatRMaAn: That is why we want to hear the statement now, so they 
will be here to hear it. 

Mr. CastLEepEn: I was just thinking of the time they have. I think probably 
we could get through with their questioning— 

The CHarrMAN: There is just Mr. Bryce who wishes to ask some questions. 

Mr. Castiepren: I haven’t completed my questions yet. 

The CuarrMAN: You have not completed yours? I am sorry, I thought 
you had. 

Mr. Bryce: Whoever the official is, he can tell us how long it will take. 


If it is something to the benefit of the Manitoba men who are here, we should 


hear it. 


Mr. Conn: It is not a prepared brief; it is a statement. It relates to a 
question raised by The Pas Indians in the brief presented by Mr. Prince 
yesterday. I think it has a direct bearing on the question. we were discussing 
yesterday afternoon in an attempt to find out exactly what the rights of the 
Indians are under these treaties. And I may say that the major portion of my 
remarks should be on the record. There is just one point that would reflect to 
the disadvantage of the Indians if it were given to the general public, and 
I would like to submit on your consideration that at that stage of my submission 
my remarks might be left off the record. 


The CHatrman: What is your pleasure, gentlemen? Shall we hear Mr. Conn 


now? 


Mr. Bryce: Yes. I wanted to ask questions about some things but perhaps 
he will cover some of the points about which I wanted to ask. 


The CHatrRMAN: Will you come up here, Mr. Conn, please. 
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Mr. Hugh Conn, General Supervisor, Fur Developments, Tagan Affairs 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, called: 


The CuairMan: You will let us know when you reach that part of shite 


statement which you feel should be off the record? 
The Witness: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Conn, you are, I understand, connected with fur conservation in 
the department?—A. I am general supervisor of fur developments. 


Q. And you have been with the department for a number of years. You 


have already presented a brief to this committee. You now have some further 
statement you would like to make in connection with the Manitoba Indians? 
—A. Yes. | 

Q. Would you now proceed.—A. Yesterday, when Mr. Prince submitted 
the brief of The Pas Indians there were two specific complaints. The first one 
was that Indians have been fined for shooting ducks on their own reserve out 
of season; and the second complaint, as-I understand it, was that in bringing 
a complaint concerning trapping on the Summerberry reserve to the attention 
of the fur advisory committee last year they had been dismissed with the advice 
to let sleeping dogs lie. In reference to that last advice, they were perfectly 
true in making that statement. That is what was told them in the committee 
meeting at which the press were present; but they neglected to mention that 
the following day I met with the band council at the agency office and went into 
detail explaining just exactly what the situation was in regard to their trapping 
rights on the Summerberry reserve. Chief Bignell, it is true, was not at this 
meeting because of illness. But the whole situation as far as the Indians are 
concerned stems from the opinion that their treaty rights in regard to fishing 
and trapping guaranteed them the right to shoot and kill for their own use at 
all seasons of the year. The treaty was gone into rather thoroughly yesterday 
and the Natural Resources Agreement was cited. In my submission of last year 
which appears in Minutes of Evidence, No. 16, at page 698, I quoted from the 
Natural Resources Agreement, clause 15, which deals with fishing rights and 
hunting rights, and which reads as follows: 


In order to secure to the Indians of the province continuance of the 
supply of game and fish for their support and subsistence Canada agrees 
that the laws respecting game enforced in the province from time to time 
shall apply to the Indians within the boundaries there provided, however, 
that the said Indians shall have the right, which the province assures 
them, of hunting, trapping and fishing for food at all seasons of the 
year on all unoccupied Crown lands and on any other lands to which the 
said Indians have a right of access. 


That was the right provided to the Indians under the Natural Resources 
Agreement. Following that we have a section of the Manitoba Game Act, that 
is section 71, subsection (4): 


71. (4) For the purpose of subsection (1) lands set aside or desig- 
nated as game preserves, forest reserves, provincial parks, registered 
trap-line districts, or fur rehabilitation blocks shall be deemed occupied 
Crown lands and not lands to which an Indian has right of access. 


In other words, in accordance with that legislation the Indian is in exactly 
the same position as the white man in law on the Summerberry reserve. However, 


there is another feature of game administration which enters into the picture. 
At the time the Summerberry marsh was developed it was linked up to a relief — 


project and the provincial government as a relief measure developer what we 
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Pall the Na portion of this consolidated development. Incidentally, 
I might explain that when we use the term Summerberry we do it rather loosely. 
‘The Summerberry is one small section of the project. In 1938 the Indian 
department undertook the development of another area adjacent to the Summer-. 
berry. In 1940, when this area came into production an agreement was entered 
into with the province of Manitoba whereby the Indians would be eligible to 
trap on the whole consolidated area. 

But now, if it meets with your approval, I would like at this point to have 
what I say off the record. 

The CHarrRMAN: Is that agreeable to the committee? 

_ Agreed. 

Thomas George Prince, M.M., Vice-President Indian Association of 
Manitoba, Canterbury Reserve, recalled: 
| The CuHatrMan: Mr. Castleden are you ready? 

Mr. CAsTLEDEN: I am giving up my place to Mr. Bryce. 


By Mr. Bryce: 
| Q. Mr. Prince, you have some complaint which runs into this Provincial 
Dominion Relations Act at The \Pas, where men have been fined for shooting 
ducks and geese on their own reserve ‘for food.—A. I have a brief that was sub- 
mitted to me by Chief Cornelius Bignell of The Pas band which asks the 
following: “(1) Why were the Indians of The Pas band fined for hunting ducks 
and geese for their own use out of season?” 

That refers to out of season under the white man’s terms. The Indian’s 
term was that they were to hunt for their own use all the year round. They 
were fined $10 each and they were prosecuted under the Migratory Birds Act. 
‘The Indian still ‘believes they were within their treaty rights. Does that 
answer the question? 
| Q. Perhaps Mr. Conn would explain that. 


Mr. Conn: The Migratory Birds Act is a federal act for the protection of 
migratory birds and it is based on a treaty with the United States of America. 
The regulations are in force on the other side of the border as well and it has 
been ruled that the Migratory Birds Act applies to Indians on and off the reserves. 
I might say the Migratory Birds Act as it applies to Indians on the reserve is 
only enforced in places like The ‘Pas where there is a big white community. iG 
the whites were to see an Indian on the Saskatchewan in his canoe banging off 
ducks they would want to know why they also could not do the same. As a 
tule there is no attempt to enforce the Migratory Birds Act either on or off 
‘the reserve. Shooting migratory birds in the spring is quite widespread 
especially i in the north. 

Mr. Lickers: Is there any expression in the Act that says it supersedes 
any rights given to the Indians under treaty? 

Mr. Conn: I do not believe there is any specific citation in the Act in that 

respect. As a matter of fact I am not an authority on the migratory bird laws 
but Dr. H. F. Lewis of the National Parks Bureau would ‘be your authority 
‘on that. He is thoroughly familiar with the situation. 
Mr. Bryce: I think according to the treaties, they are very complicated, but 
the Indian has a right to shoot his own food at any time of the year on his own 
reserve and I want this to be quite clear. This does not mean dominion lands, or 
occupied lands, but on his own reserve where he can shoot something for food. 
He has, however, been fined and he has been imprisoned for it. There is 
something wrong. 

The CHAIRMAN: He was not imprisoned, he was fined $10. 


| 
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Mr. Bryce: $10 to one man may be the equal of $10,000 to another. | 

The Cuamrman: But I do not think he was imprisoned. 

Mr. Bryce: You go to prison if you do not pay your fine. 

The CHAIRMAN: Sometimes. 

Mr. Bryce: Some of them went to prison rather than pay their fine because ; 
they were within their rights. ; 

Mr. CastLepEN: The Indians feel they were promised under treaty the 
right to hunt the year round. When the agreements concerning the Migratory — 
Birds Act were made with the United States and other countries, the coy ara 
ment was making a law superseding the treaties, and the treaties have not — 
been recognized under the Migratory Birds Act. | ; 
The Cuairman: I think this would just be another point in favour off 


setting up an Indian claims commission with authority to make definite 
settlements. 

Mr. Casp: You would soon have no birds at all. 

Mr. CastuEpEN: No, no. The Indian is a conservationist. 


Mr. Case: I[ have had a great deal to do with the protection of wild life 
in the last twenty years and I say there would soon be none left. 


Mr. Bryce: I do not want to assume the attitude of a lawyer by any 
means but it is in the treaty that they shall be able to do that. 


Mr. Casn: The white people used to shoot out of season before the game 
laws were considered necessary. 


Mr. Bryce: But the white man or the immigrant was never promised he 
would be allowed to hunt the year round for all time to come. 


Mr. Case: Times, of course, have changed. 


The CuarrmMan: Mr. Prince wanted to say something about the Migratory q 
Birds Act. 3 


The Witness: In regard to your question on the Migratory Birds Act and 
the statement that there would be no birds left, I would tell you that the Indian 
knows if they keep shooting ducks which they cannot eat they would be disposing L 
of their food for the future. Whether the Indian can read or write he knows 
for a fact that he is not to shoot for barter or for sale. The Indian knows that. 
The Indian will not go out and shoot any ducks or geese except for use 
and needed food. 


Mr. CastTLEDEN: You would not say the same would be true of the white man. 


Mr. MacNicout: The white man shoots for sport but the Indian is a real 
conservationist. 


Mr. CastuepEN: The Indian is a real conservationist. 


By Mr. Bryce: 


Q. In the meetings with your association did you hear complaints about 
the St. Peter’s reserve? I understood the gentleman did not get here who belongs 
to that reserve-——A. The unaffiliated Indian was to speak about the St. Peter’s 
question and the so called surrender. I turned over the proceedings of the 
discussions we had in Manitoba on December 3 and 4 and I have not received 
them back as yet. You will find in the proceedings towards the latter part. 
that we were dealing with the St. Peter’s question. This St. Peter’s question 
arose when the surrender or the so called surrender was made in 1907 and at 
that time the Indians were promised $90 per head in the said band. They were 
promised 160 acres per 5 of a family. They asked $25 per acre on the surrender 
but they did not get the $25 an acre. They received the sum of $15 per acre. 


yy 
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d in addition to that as the discussion proceeded they got two gallons of 
whiskey. They had received a receipt from the Indian agent of the Clandeboye 
agency at Selkirk at that time. 
ft Q. Mr. Hoey informs me by letter the other day. . —A. Pardon me, I have 

to finish that. They got one gallon of whiskey from the Indian agent at "Selkirk 
_and they have a receipt. They gat it on the way from Selkirk to locate a new 
reserve and they were to refill their one gallon of whiskey at Gimli. You will 
find in the proceedings one of the eye witnesses that participated in the so 
called surrender. 
The CHarrMAN: When did all this take place? 
Mr. Bryce: 1907. 


? 

_ The Cuarrman: If I could refer the members of the committee at this 
point to the minutes of proceedings of 1946, page 529 and page 530, the witness 
was Mr. A. G. Leslie of the reserves and trusts service of the Indian Affairs 
Branch. The question of the St. Peters reservation was discussed. 

Mr. Case: What was the market price of whiskey at that time, in 1907? 
Mr. Bryce: I do not know, I was not here then or I could have told you. 
Mr. Case: Did they barter for $10 and two gallons of whiskey? 
* Mr. Bryce: No, they each got a gallon of whiskey and they were to get 
it replenished when they got to Gimli according to some letters I have in 
my files. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is not in any of the formal agreements. 


Mr. Bryce: No, I think the lawyers were too cute to include anything like 
‘that. Mr. Hoey informed me a few days ago that the final payment for the 
land was made this spring. I think the $33,000 was divided up between the 
St. Peter’s reserve and the Peguis reserve. I gather from the people I meet 
in my own constituency they made this agreement under pressure and they 
have regretted it ever since. The evidence by eye-witnesses points to the 
fact that it was made under pressure and the land was vacated and they were 
taken away elsewhere. 
_ The Cuatrman: That was forty years ago. 
‘3 Mr. Bryce: Your arithmetic is right. I do not think, however, that we 
ean go into it much further. The final payment has been and it is just one of 
those things that the government of that day did for which we cannot blame 
the present government. It is one of the things that adds to the discontent 
of the Indian and it makes him feel less confident in the white man. We are 
‘sitting around this table trying to show him we want to give him a square 
deal. There are a lot of us who would like to give him just a little more than 
a square deal to make up for the raw deal which he got in the past. Now there 
are some of these other gentlemen I would like to ask questions. 

The CuarrmMan: Go right ahead and do it now. 

Mr. Bryce: Before I leave Mr. Prince, when you meet with these other 
Indians is there any talk of not receiving an accounting of band funds of their 
bands? Do you ever find that or have you any complaints in regard to that? I 
_am speaking of the standing of your band funds. 

The Witness: Yes, the biggest majority of the Indians in the individual 
reserves in Manitoba do not know the status of their band funds. I think 
Chief Thompson could answer that. He has referred the matter to the Indian 
-agent and I think he could answer the question of the status of the band funds. 
| Mr. CastLEpEN: How about your own agency? 

The Wirness: In my own agency we have often asked about our band funds. 

The CuHarrMAN: Did you get any reply? | 
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The Wirness: I got a reply in my own case but I think Chief Thompson. 
did not get a reply. 

Mr. CastuepEN: You received a statement showing the status of the 
trust funds of your band? a | 

The Witness: Yes, I receive that every year from Canterbury. | 

Mr. Brycnw: Chief fhaapeon: I would like to ask you a question. You | 
said something yesterday about school attendance? Do you figure there are- 
a lot of boys and girls not going to school? 

Chief THompson: Yes, because there are no schools there. 

Mr. Brycu: There is no school there? Is that the case where Mr. Hamilton. 
said they were making a new school? 4 

Chief THompson: Mr. Hamilton could tell the whole question about that: 
school. 

Mr. Bryce: Do you have any timber on that reserve? 

Chief THompson: Yes we have. 

Mr. Bryce: Is there any saw-mill? 

Chief THompson: No saw-mill. 


1 


\ 
4 
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Mr. Bryce: There is enough timber there to build a school? 

Chief THompson: Yes sir. 

Mr. Bryce: Have you ever enquired about the band funds through the. 
agent? 

Chief THompson: I could not hear you. 


Mr. Bryce: I asked you, Chief Thompson, if you had ever ce to get 
an accounting of your band funds? 


Chief THompson: Yes, we do sometimes. 
Mr. Bryce: Do you get it? 8 
Chief THompson: Yes. i 


ce 


| 
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Mr. Bryce: You get such an accounting? 
Chief THompson: Yes. 
Mr. Bryce: How far does the Indian agent live from you? 
Chief THomrson: Well, he lives about sixty miles, I would s 
Mr. Bryce: And how often does he come around to your reserve? 
Chief THompson: He comes nearly every week, sometimes every two weeks. 
Mr. Bryce: .That is very good. Now Chief Murdoch, what about the 
schools in your reserve? Have you sufficient school space for educating the | 
children on your reserve? I understand there are a lot of children whose 
parents are getting the family allowance but the children are not going to school. 
Chief Murpock: Yes, they are not going to school the whole year round 
because they cannot. They have to go too far. 
Mr. Bryce: How far are they from the nearest schools? 
Chief MurpocH: Five miles. 
Mr. Bryce: Five miles from the nearest schools? 
Chief Murpocu: Yes. 
Mr. Bryce: Have you been promised a school? 
Chief Murpocu: They promised to build a school in the western part of 


our reserve and we selected three acres of land. We got it picked out to build 
the school but they never built it. It was just a promise, that was all. 


Mr. Bryce: How TaDY, children could go to that school if you had a 
new school building? 
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Chief Mvrpocu: About twenty-five or thirty. 
| . Mr. Bryce: In talking to you when I was on that reserve about a year 
ago, you drew my attention to the scarcity of land for veterans coming back. 
ey still a problem? Have you not sufficient land for the members of your 
an 
_ Chief Murpocu: Well these penned men have been asking us about land 
hich we could give them so they could start work but we have not done 
yything like that because we are short of land and cannot give it to them. 
q Mr. Bryce: Do you know how many acres you have there? 
3 ee MuvrpocuH: Not exactly; I think it is over 20,000 acres, something 
like that 
_ Mr. Bryce: You have about what, ninety families there is it? 
- Chief Murpocu: We have 600 and some odd people with close to 150 
families. 
- The Cuarrman: What reserve is that? 
q Mr. Bryce: The Fisher River. He says there are about 150 families. 
The CuairMan: Yes, the records here show that the Fisher River reserve, 
according to the survey made by the Indian Affairs Branch— 
a Mr. Farquuar: A little louder please? 
The Cuarrman: According to the census made by the Indian Affairs Branch 
Fisher River has 13,801-75 acres, but there are two Fisher River reserves are 
Da CASTLEDEN: 15,700. 
Mr. Cuarrman: Pardon me, nearly 16,000 acres. Now what is the total 
) The Wirness: No. 
_ Mr. Patrick: The small one is a fishing station. 
> Mr. Hamirton: I could not tell you UAE but I think it is only a 
matter of five or six miles. 


ere not? The other has 1,920 acres which would be a total of roughly 14,000 
pulation? 

Mr. Cass: How far is it from the main reserve? 
a The Spee as Have you any record, Mr. Lickers, as to how many 


dd acres. 
4 Mr. Casz: Do the two reserves join each. other? 
_ The Cuarrman: Could you tell us Mr. Hamilton? 


4 Mr. ae It shows 619, an the Peguis, which is also part of Fisher 
River, has 1,158. 

_ Mr. Cuaruton: All those people on only 1,900 acres? 

- The Cuamman: We are talking about the population and when you talk — 
about the Peguis reserve that is another one. The Peguis, as shown here, has 
ae acres. Now the Fisher River reserve has two branches, one of which is a 
Os ing station apparently, but what I want to know is the total population of 
two Fisher River reserves. 


Chief Murpocx: That is 619. 

_ The Cuairman: 619 and you say it has about 150 families Mr. Bryce? 
_ Mr. Bryce: Approximately. 

_ Chief James Murdoch called: 


By Mr. Bryce: 
A. No. 
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Q. You held on to all you had?—A. Yes. aiid 4 

Q. Are there any white people living on the Servet No. 

Q. And you have received additional land already for the increase of you 
band?—A. Pardon? 

Q. You got some extra land did you not?—A. We did get land on the west 
side of our reserve. 

Q. That is where the fishing station Ppa No, that is just hay ce 

The CHaiRMAN: That is in addition to both these reserves? 

Mr. Bryce: No, it is included. 


The Wirness: If you are talking about that fishing station, a belongs te 
the Peguis reserve alongside the lake. 


Mr. Bryce: That does not belong to the Fisher River reserve. 
The Wirness: No, it does not belong to the Fisher River band. 


Mr. Bryce: As rae as medical services are concerned you are quite well 
served with the hospital that is there? 

The WitnEss: Yes, we are getting good service. 

Mr. Bryce: You find it is adequate for your purposes. Lee 

Mr. H. G. AnprErson: Called by Mr. Bryce. 4 

Q. Mr. Anderson, what is your problem with your schools up there? I found 
when I was up there about 47 children that had not had any education for three 
years.—A. Well, we have two schools. . 

Q. Two schools?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I am sorry, we did not get what you said?—A. We have two schools of 
the reserve but only one is open. At one of them we had 47 children in the 
school but no school teacher. That school has been closed for three years. 

By Mr. Bryce: 

Q. It has been closed for three Sh ea One school is open but there am 
not many children attending. Sometimes we just had ten or eleven going to 
school and sometimes a few. more. 

Q. I showed a photograph to the committee of that school. It is a very 
large school but there are only ten or eleven children going to it and on the 
other end of the reserve there is a small school but they have not been able to ge 
a teacher for that school. | 

Q. How far does your Indian Agent live from your reserve?—A. I would 
say about two hundred miles. 

Q. Two hundred miles?—A. Yes. 

@. When you have any problems do you go to the farm instructor?—A. 
beg pardon. | 

Q. Do you go to the farm instructor when you have any problems?—A. Yes 
of course we hav e three reserves. 


(In the following examination of Mr. Anderson, Mr. Prince acts a 
interpreter. ) 


ya a 


eS ees 


af 


a ne a ae 


By Mr. Bryce: 
Q. How far do you live from the Indian agent? Would you say 200 miles os 
I asked the witness whom he went to see: did he go to the farm instructor? 


A. Councillor Anderson claims he goes to the farm instructor and mostly do 
not get any results. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Where is the farm instructor?—A. Little Saskatchewan. Under th 
supervision of one farm instructor there are three reserves: Lake St. Marti 
Little Saskatchewan and Fairford reserves. 7 
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Mr. Castiepen: How many people live on those reserves? 
The CHarrMANn: We have that on the record now. 


. By Mr. Bryce: 

_ . How far away is the farm instructor from your reserve?—A. He says 
the farm instructor lives in the middle of the reserve—about seven miles. This 
particular councillor lives aproximately seven miles from the farm instructor 
and there are other Indians belonging to the small band who live ten or wale 
‘miles. It varies. 

' _ Q. This farm instructor does the work for three reserves?—A. He says, yes, 
he does the work for three reserves. 

ae Q. He acts as an Indian agent?—A. He said he acts as an Indian agent as 
the Indian agent is 200 miles away. 

- Q. He would not have much time to do the work of a farm instructor, 
would he? How much land have they got under cultivation in Fairford?—A. He 
‘says they actually have nothing under cultivation except they have individual 
gardens for their vegetables, for household use. 

Q. I think it is mostly a cattle country. Ask the witness if they have been 
provided with registered thoroughbred bulls for the improvement of their cattle? 
—A. He cannot make the statement as he had a registered bull in his particular 
‘reserve for two years and he was a cripple. 

| - Mr. Prince, would you tell this gentleman in your native tongue that 
the post office that was in Fairford and was taken away from the Indians after 
being. there for fifty years is being replaced; that the “Postmaster General has 
been in consultation with the officers of the department and the post office will 
be replaced —A. (Mr. Prince interprets.) 
> Q. Will you find out how many cattle they have on the reserve?—A. He 
‘says: Offhand I could not give you estimates of the cattle in the reserve but I 
would say roughly 100. 

Q. Ask him whether most of the residents on the reserve fish?—A. He says: 
In the winter time we fish in the lake for commercial fishing. 


4 Mr. MacNicou: Js that Lake Manitoba? 


Mr. Prince: Lake St. Martin. They fish in the winter time for commercial 
fishing. Of course they have to pay for their licence. In the summer time for 
their own consumption they cannot fish as the river dries up. 

. By Mr. Bryce: 

4 (). Would you ask him what the average revenue would be approximately, 


for an Indian family, from fishing during the winter?—A. If a man goes out to 
fish on Lake St. Martin by commercial fishing he cannot make anythink, barely 


“his expenses. 
Mr. MacNicotu: The lake is too small. 


ee 
cal 

i. Mr. Prince: Yes, it is. It stands to reason. 

__ _-Mr. Bryce: I want to ask some questions of Mr. Guimond. 
oe} 


a Boniface Guimond, recalled: 


Ee - | By Mr. Bryce: | 

-_ Q. You heard these other gentlemen who come from Fort Alexander. Do 
~you have the same complaints as Chief Thompson about the filth that is being 
thrown into the river and you have to get your water supply farther away ?— 
A. Yes, we have. 
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Q. You found it pretty bad at times, did you?—A. I would not say that 
personally. I was not forced to drink it myself on account of the wells. Pe 1 
sonally I could not say that. 

Q. On a reserve there is nothing else you can drink but water if you live 
up to the regulations. You think it would be to the benefit of the Fort Alexandet 
bands to have some wells drilled?—-A. Definitely. a 

Q. Have you ever applied to the department? Do you know if the chiel 
of the band has applied to the department and drawn its attention to this condi4 
tion?—A. At the time that this happened I happened to be up north, but I know 
that they did get wells there but now I do not believe there is one well there. | 

Q. One well would not be enough for so many people?—A. I believe they 
did have so many wells for so many families, but now the reason there are n@ 
more wells, apparently—there was one well that I used a few years ago, but I do 
not see it now because the man who lived on the lot does not live there any) 
more. 

Q. That would be a dug well?—A. There is just a pasture left. 

Q. You were talking yesterday about the educational facilities of Fort) 
Alexander. How far do the children go to school there?—-A. Up to the eighth) 
gerade, 4 
Q. And when they get to the eighth grade what facilities are there for) 

continuing their education? JI am referring to the boys and girls of that 
village—A. By the time they get to the eighth grade that is about the time) 
they leave school—at the age of sixteen. 

Q. There is a residential school and a day school both?—A. Yes, there is} 

a residential school at the mouth of the river and there is a day school at Pine 
Falls, approximately two miles away. : 

Q. Can any of the boys and girls go on and take a higher education than 
the eighth grade?—A. No, they leave school and go home and from there on they 
shift for themselves. Incidentally, I was mentioning that to a certain person at 
Fort Alexander the other day and I was suggesting that some facilities should 
be given the children to go farther in school because after all when a boy is 
sixteen he is not quite ready to start in life and sometimes the parents do not 
show very much interest in their children in that respect. Some of the boys go 
looking for work and they get a job to keep them for a week or a month and 
they go around looking for another job. It seems to me that they are not getting 
a proper start in life. 

Q. I think we can assure these witnesses that the committee is alive to this 
situation. It is a very difficult time for boys and girls—between sixteen and 
twenty years. We realize that there should be some vocational schools. 4 

_I have rather monopolized the proceedings and I am going to stop now. 

If there is more time later on I have a lot of questions to ask. , 


(The following questions were asked of Chief Murdoch and interpret 
by Mr. Prince.) 


By Mr. Charlton: : 

Q. I will ask Chief Murdoch a question with regard to veterans. Of the 
13,000 acres on the reserve how much of that land is workable?—A. Altogether 
the whole band has only about 100 acres. 
_ The CuarrmMan: Does he understand you? . Mr. Charlton is referring to 
workable land. How much land could be worked if you wanted to make a farm. 
Of the 13,000 acres how much is workable land? aa 
Mr. Prince: Of course they could work quite a bit but they would have 

to do a lot of scrubbing and bush work. ‘ 
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By Mr. Charlton: ) 
hy Q. Are they willing to do that?—-A. We give one of the boys a piece of 
land but they never go ahead with it. There would only be about one-quarter 
of the land available to proceed with farming. 
‘sf Q. Is that cleared land—only one-quarter of the 13,000?—A. No, that is 
“not cleared. 


By Hon. Mr. Stirling: 

Q. With regard to this point being discussed, is the reason the chief says 
they would like to have more land because the veterans are applying for it? 
A: The people were paid by treaty in 1908, and then they got no more 
land and they kept them within their own territory. Those Indians should have 
their land as well as we do—that is what he said. 
| Hon. Mr. Sriruiva: I wonder if Mr. Bryce would follow that up. Is that 
a a Mata of fact? Of these 13,000 acres only a fraction of it is broken, 
arable? 3 


Mr. Bryce: Oh, yes. 

Hon. Mr. Strruine: And there are veterans returning who would be glad 
to receive land, to take up land, to use land if that land were available. Now, 
the Chief brings in, as I understand it, another set of people who are applying 
for land other than that on the reserve; is that right? _ 

Mr. Bryce: I do not know. What tel Indians do you mean? 

Chief THompson: The book says that. 

Mr. Cuaruton: Apparently there has been another band which sold their 
pend and who have been living on this reserve. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Prince, would you ask him that in his native tongue? 

(Mr. Prince examined Chief Thompson in Cree.) 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Prince, would you tell us what he is saying? 

Mr. Prince: I am going to cover that in one speech. 

p The CHAIRMAN: All right. 

M Mr. Prince: Chief Thompson says that in 1908 when the script was on 
there were more people taken into the band, nine families; which, of course, 
took in a large area for the reserve, and therefore the people ‘of that. reserve did 
“not have enough land on the reserve and the reserve is too small for their 
present population. 

_ The Cuatrman: If they have about 3,000 acres or more which is workable, 
‘is suitable for tillage, for the growing of crops, and there is only 100 acres 
under cultivation, why do they need more land? Will you ask him that, please? 
Chief THompson: Well, because they are entitled to have it. According 
to the treaty they were promised 100 acres for each family of five, and that 
isa small family. 

The CHarrMAN: That was the agreement made in 1908? 

Chief THompson: 1908, yes. 

The CHairMan: About forty years ago. That is just pure arithmetic. Have 
they had any division of families since then, or any multiplication of families? 

Chief THompson: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Brycn: I guess it is because the rising generation do not have any 
(100 acres; you see, the original 100 acres would be divided into 50’s in 
the second generation, and for the third generation it probably has come 
down to only 10 or 12 acres apiece. 


———— 


| 


q 
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The CHAmRMAN: Mr, Prince, ask them why they do not cultivate now the 
land that is suitable for cultivation. . I 
Mr. Prince: He says, if we had the power to do it we would do it. | 

Mr. Cuaruton: Chief Thompson, you mean by that “power machinery”? 

Chief THompson: Yes. { 

Mr. Cuaruron: To clear the land? { 

Chief THompson: Yes. 3 | 

Mr. Cuartton: Apparently there are about 80 acres to a family now. At 
the time they first went in there, on the basis of five to a family, they had 
100 acres per family. Probably the population is now down a little and that 
would make it better than 100 acres to a family. | 

Mr. Bryce: Mr. Chairman, may I tell Mr. Charlton that there is a lot of 
land in there which is not ar able, taken up by sloughs, and things of that kind. : 
A lot of it is not good for anything except cattle grazing. A 

Mr. CuHartton: Would that leave 20 acres of arable land per family now? 

The CuarrMan: Mr. MacNicol, I do not think you were with us yesterday. : 
Are there any questions you would like to ask? : 

Mr. MacNicou: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have a question or two I would 
like to ask, but I will confine my remarks to questioning the Fairford chief 
Chief ‘Anderson. Does the Fairford reserve go right up to the mouth of the river, 
to the source of the river in Manitoba? 

Mr. ANDERSON: The reserve goes right up to the edge of lake St. Marti 
and lake Manitoba. 

Mr. MacNicou: I spent a week at Fairford. You may ask me what T 
went there for. I went there for two reasons. One reason was to investigate 
the way the Indians were being taken care of. When I was at Fairford there 
were just two stores there—not close together. One was operated by a Jewisil 
family; and the other store is over near the English church, a little below the 
church. Just before I arrived there they had had their 100th anniversary church 
service. I met the chief. The chief lived down the river toward lake St. Martin 
The river runs into what is called Partridge Gullet lake—that is what it is 
called because that is the shape it is, the shape of a partridge’s gullet—then 
it flows into lake St. Martin. I went with the chief to find out all I could find 
out. There is nothing there in the way of general farming land. It is rocky 
all around the area. It is fit for hunting and fishing; but the minute you get 
away from the rocks you are in low land. I went up to my knees in water many 
times going around the reserve with the chief. You cannot farm there. As for 
cattle, they may have a few cattle, but where they raise anything to feed those 
cattle on in the winter time, I do not know. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN: You might ask them about that in Cree, Mr. Prince. 

(Mr. Prince examined Mr. Anderson in Cree.) 


Mr. Price: Mr. Anderson says, true, in the reserve we cannot make much 
progress in agriculture. However, there are three islands on which we get a 
good supply of hay, there is ood. hay land on them. Also, on the west side of 
the reserve we cut hay, and to the north of the river we also have some good 
hay land. | 


Mr. MacNicou: That is right, Mr. Chairman. On each side of the river 
there is hay land but there is little agricultur al land that I could see. . 
Mr. Prince: As Mr. MacNicol points out there is.no agricultural land. 
Mr. MacNicou: The words “Little Saskatchewan” were mentioned. Perhaps 
that ought to be explained. The “Little Saskatchewan” was sometimes the name 
applied 1 to the Dauphin river and later on it was called the Dauphin river. That 


" 
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et ‘iver, in the summertime, is almost dry but I hope some day to see a canal 
across there. It will mean a lot of money to that reserve if we can divert the 
‘Saskatchewan river through Lake Winnipegosis, down through Lake Manitoba, 
‘down the Fairford river ‘and down the Dauphin river into Lake St. Martin 
‘and thence by a power and ship canal to lake Winnipeg. That will be a big 
thing for the reserve. 

_ The Cuatrman: I think the committee should go there Mr. MacNicol. 

Ys Mr. MacNicou: I go and see things for myself. 

, The Cuatrman: I think the committee should go too. 

Mr. CasTLEepEn: I would hike to ask Mr. MacNicol how he found the Indian 


life? 
~ Mr. MacNicou: Not very satisfactory. The houses were all small. As 
Chief Prince said they may or may not have small gardens. I examined the 
| places for gardens carefully. There was not much of anything in the way of 
gardens. When you got away from the village the land sloped down, it is very 
swampy land. 

Mr. CastTLEDEN: How can they live there? 

Mr. MacNicou: I do not know, they must fish a little but when the 
councillor was talking I wondered where they could get fishing. Partridge 
Gullet is a very small lake but St. Martin is about 400 square miles. Lake 
“Manitoba is very shallow and I just wondered myself how they could live. I 
want to say, Mr. Chairman, this brings it clear to the committee just what 
trouble the Indians have in existing on many reservations including this one 
which as ‘Scottie’ (Bryce) knows is a poor reserve. Talking about cane I 
believe I saw one beast, but there could have been more than that, 


‘s Mr. Bryce: You will see cattle there eating fish. It is caused through a a 
lack of vitamins and in the winter time they will eat frozen fish. 


Mr. Prince: May I suggest if you will permit me, that this committee go 
out to the province of Manitoba and see not only this one reserve, but you 
‘should look over each individual reserve and I believe you would see our point 
of view and try to better the living conditions of our people. 


Mr. CastLepEeN: Hear, hear. We thought we would go once upon a time. 


The CHAIRMAN: We te like very much to go but you should understand 
the position. While the House is in session members of parliament have no 
time to go out. We cannot leave the House and when the House rises the com- 
‘mittee dies. Unless there is a commission formed there can be nothing done of 
that nature. Last year there was a commission formed which went down to the 
‘maritimes and this year we have heard most of the Indians from the western 
provinces. | 

Mr. MacNicou: What page is the commission report at, I do not believe 
I have seen it. 

The CuarrMAN: You obviously have not seen it because it has not been 
tabled. When it is tabled or approved by the members of the commission the 
“evidence, around 800 pages, will be available. When it is ready it will be tabled 
‘im the House. 

Mr. MacNicou: May I ask Mr. Hoey a question now? 


i The CuairMANn: I wonder, Mr. MacNicol, could you wait? Mr. Hoey will 
be here later and Mr. Lickers has some questions regarding the permit system 
on this reserve. 

Mr. MacNicou: I am ark going to ask a simple question. Will the rights of 
‘the Indians be. protected if and when Saskatchewan river water is diverted via, 
Lake Winnipegosis, through Lake Manitoba, down the Fairford river and down: 
the Dauphin river to lake Winnipeg? By what process would their rights be: 
90969—2 eA PG 
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protected on that reserve as the result of the increased value of the land and the 
sale of the land for canal purposes? Would that be taken care of and how? | 

Mr. Horny: If development encroaches on an Indian reserve, or if parties 
undertake development but are unable to come to an agreement with the band 
council or with the band itself, which has the power to make a surrender, then 1 it 
will be referred to arbitration. We have had that come up many times in the 
matter of encroachment. 

Mr. MacNicou: Right at Fairport you will be able to develop 40,000 horse= 
- power and would their rights be taken care of and protected? - 

Mr. Hory: Yes, but it may be a long time before that development takes 
place. 

Mr. MacNicou: It may be, yes, but we are going to advocate it. 

Mr. Lickers: I would like to ask Mr. Prince how the permit system works 
in Manitoba. 

Mr. Prince: The permit system in Manitoba works through the Indian 
agents in most reserves. 

(The following questions were asked of Mr. H. G. Anderson by Mr, Lickers, 
through the interpreter, Mr. Prince.) 


@. Mr. Anderson, how do you find the permit system ane on your | 
reserve?—A. I have a ‘hard time getting a permit as my agent lives two hundred 
miles away and therefore I have to go to my farm instructor. When I go to the 
farm instructor he says to me “I must see my boss, the Indian agent, before I 
can give you a permit”, 7 

Q. How do they make a living on this reserve?—A. I have a hard time. Our 
people have a hard time to make a living in this reserve. One of the means of 
making a living on the reserve is digging up senega root and selling it. Then 
we sell hay from our reserve to make part of our living. If we had more ana 
for agricultural use I believe that it would be better for us. 

Q. Where do you get the permits to sell hay?—A. I would have to go 3 
my farm instructor before I could sell any hay and he in turn has to go to the 
Indian agent. At times he has permits to issue but at other times he does not 
and therefore he has to make a receipt for us to sell hay. ; 

Q. Does he have to go 200 miles to the Indian agent to get the permit? : 
A. By going to my farm instructor and asking for a permit, at times I have to 
wait a long while to get my reply because of the 200 miles. Sometimes we are 
out of luck. Supposing that we wanted to sell a cow or to sell some hay and 
had a place to sell but we have to wait for the permit. When we get the permit 
we have lost the chance of selling and we are out of luck on the eal) 


By Mr. Matthews: 


Q. Is there any telephonic communication?—A. There is a telephone sy ster 
there but we are not allowed to use it. The farm instructor has means of com 
munication but he communicates through three different places. He can com- 
municate right enough. , 


By Mr. Inckers: | | 

Q. Who fixes the price for which they sell the hay or anything else on the 
reserve?—A. Anything that we have to sell we state the price and for anything 
we want to buy the seller states the price, and we have a mutual discussion on it. i 
If we are satisfied with each other we put the bargain through but the pics is 
not set by the farm instructor. ; 
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Q. Do you think the permit system is necessary on this reserve?—A. We 

would prefer to have the permit system on the reserve and be governed by our 

reserve. Then for hay and so forth we could get the permits faster and purchase 

a or sell whenever we wanted to. We also have wood and woodcutting on that 
- reserve and I think the reserve through the chief and the council should have 

~ control of the permits. 

od 

a 

* 


. Thé following questions were asked of Chief John Thompson through the 
- interpretor, Mr. Prince. 


9 

: . By Mr. Lackers: 

vi *  Q. Now, Mr. Thompson, how do you find the permit system works on your 
- reserve?—A. I lost a lot of money by not having the permits. 


Q. How do you mean?—A: Mr. McPherson, the former Indian agent used 
to give me the permits that I may issue them. Now, this present Indian agent, 
ay M. Hughes, does not give me the privilege of handling the permits, so I lose 
4 a lot of currency by my band smuggling out wood; that is the only means they 

have. The Indian agent, Mr. F. M. Hughes, is not stingy with his permits, » 
but he lives so far away from me. When the Indian agent sends these permits, 
_ that is the only time I have these permits. 
?: Q. Did the system work out all right when he was issuing permits?— 

aA. When I was administering permits, everything worked to perfection. 
3 Q. Would you like that system to be resumed?—A. The Indian agent signed 
; _ his name, put his signature on the permit and I filled on the permits whatever 

/was necessary. I would prefer to have the control of the permits on the reserve 
i ‘and issue the permits, to make it perfection. 


Q. Supposing a man dies on this reserve, can his children inherit the improve- 

_ ments on the land on which their father was living?—A. In my reservation, when 

the head of the family passes away, the man, the property is handed down to 
the family. 

i, @. Do they ever make wills?—A. So far as I can remember back, they have 
made wills. 


4 a Q. Who piineters or looks after the estate of the person who has died ?— 
_A. The administration of the will is looked after sometimes by myself, as chief, 
and sometimes with a minister and sometimes with the agent, in whatever way 
vis most convenient for the heirs. 


. Q. Does that system work out Sfrucion ty ?—A. The present system is 
satisfactory. 

fe Q@. Is there any land not occupied by any individuals, members of the 
band? By that, I mean, is there any unoccupied land owned by the band?—A. 
the reserve is too small for the population of this Fort Alexander band, so there 
is nothing open. 


@. How many are living on this reserve?—A. The band on this reserve 
works by cutting wood and selling wood and some make their living by trapping 
Band hunting, and some just go around bumming. 
~  Q. What is the average income per family?—A. At the cost of living at this 
present day, nobody can make anything. They just make enough to barely-exist. 
__ Q. Is the chief always consulted, does he give his consent when anyone is 

added to band membership?—A. In my band, they are always consulting me for 

~anybody who wants to become a member of the band. If I am not satisfied and 
my band is not satisfied with this member who wants to come into the band, 
then he is rejected. If it is favourable to one member of the band, we receive him 
into our band membership. 
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By the Chairman: ees Ff ‘a 

Q. If the band members cannot make a living now, why does anyone want 

to get into the band?—A. Most of the people who want to come into the band, 
to be members of the band, see there is a little work there at the paper company. 
“The Manitoba Paper Company has leased the land from that reserve. It 1s not 
everybody who wants to become a member of the band. It 1s mostly those who 
selected their brides from the reserve who want to become band members. 


Mr. Thomas C. Prince recalled: 


By Mr. Iackers: ie 

Q. What is the attitude of the Indian Association of Manitoba in connection 
with an Indian woman who marries a white man? What is your opinion as to 
whether she should still remain a member of the band and what should happen to 
her children so far as band membership is concerned? Have you discussed 
that?—A. At present, the status of an Indian woman marrying a white man or 
non-treaty half breed is she does not belong to the band. She more or less 
expects that her treaty should be kept up. In most cases to-day though, the 
Indian woman who marries a white man generally becomes enfranchised. =| 

Q. She loses all her rights as an Indian with the exception of the annuity 
moneys?—A. Yes, when she marries a non-treaty man she loses absolutely 
everything except the $5 annuity every year. ; 

Q. Do you think that should be continued?—-A. That is a very hard question 
for me to answer. In most cases it will come under the heading of encroachment 
of whites on the reserve. You see, when an Indian woman marries a white man 
or a half breed, whatever the case may be, she loses everything. She loses all her 
band funds interest; she loses practically everything except that she does not lose 
the $5. She, herself, can get some of these advantages that the Indian gets. For 
instance, she ean get hospitalization because she is still a treaty Indian. J 

Q. You would say that the provisions of the Act, so far as that is concerned, 
should stay the way they are?—-A. Yes, just the way they are. 

Q. What about the children of this marriage?—-A. Well, at times, we find 
that the Indian woman who is married to a white man or a non-treaty man, even 
after she moves off the reserve, she still holds this annuity. She still gets these 
advantages as a treaty woman because she is a treaty woman and she produces 
her treaty ticket. In most cases when a white man marries an Indian woman, he 
takes her out of the reserve. - . 

(). So the children then would also be— —A. They proceed as the father. 

The CuarrMan: Gentlemen, it is now one o’clock so we will adjourn now td 
meet again at four o’clock this afternoon. At that time, we will have with us Mr. 
Hamilton, who is Inspector of Indian agencies for the province of Manitoba. 


L 


The committee adjourned at 1.00 p.m. to resume again at 4.00 p.m. 


' AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4 p.m. 


The CHatrMAN: Gentlemen, there is a matter in connection with the | 
delegation coming next week which I think should be dealt with at once. I refer) 
to a letter from the Caughnawaga reserve. As you know we have allowed each} 
province a stated number of delegates whose expenses are to be paid by the) 
committee for their attendance before the committee. This particular reserve i1 
Quebec through its chief councillor has written me a letter. I will read the letter. 
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I wish to appeal to you about the approaching presentation to the 
committee that there are at least six members of the council are desirous 
of attending the great occasion and be witnesses of the proceedings. We 
wish you to get in touch with the Indian Affairs Branch to have them 
supply accommodation by some hotel with meals for these councillors and 
travel expenses from the band fund. Hoping you can make this possible, 
I am looking forward to a favourable reply. 


That is signed by Chief Mike T. Montour. Since this is to be referred to the 
branch would you like to give a direction now? 

Mr. Hory: We will look and see what shape they are in in their band funds 
and let them know. 

The CHarrMAN: We will refer this to Mr. Hoey. Would you take a note of 
it now? I will reply to it acknowledging it and setting forth the fact it has been 
referred to you. 

Mr. CastLepEeN: Is that a request from the band or just a group? 

The Cuarrman: From the chief councillor, Mike T. Montour. 

Mr. Horny: They would have to have a resolution of the band. 

The Cuatrman: Of course, this is coming off next week, and the reason 
-I am bringing it up now is because they will have to know by to-day or 
to-morrow. } 

Mr. Hony: They will likely come, anyway. 

The CuHairMAN: If I may so state I do not think it is advisable to allow 
one band to come at the expense of their band fund or of the committee and 
not allow bands from other provinces to do the same. I think we have set 
down a policy and should adhere to it. 

Mr. Brycr: Have some of the bands been paid out of band funds? 

Mr. Horny: A few of them. 

The CHarrMAN: Are we finished with questions? 

Mr. Bryce: I was going to ask Chief John Thompson this question. 
Yesterday when we were talking about land it came out in the evidence that 
there was a beer parlour on the reserve. I made some inquiries and I find it 
as a town with a pulp mill. Can you tell us how that was surrendered or the 
terms of the surrender? 

Chief THompson: It was leased some time in 1924. A former chief was 
the man who leased this piece of land. A couple of years after that this con- 

struction started. The Manitoba Paper Company started construction and a 
couple of weeks after that Mr. Dunn, the inspector, came down with some 
big shots from Winnipeg such as J. D. McArthur, and they leased 200 acres 
of land on the Indian reserve. After we had some discussion on these measures 
and brought up the question this land was sold to the Manitoba Paper Company. 
As a first break 86 acres were sold. That was the first break. That was 1926. 

The CuarrMAN: Probably when we have Mr. Hoey back on the stand 
he will be able to answer these questions. 

Mr. Bryce: I want to get the chief’s version of it. 

Chief THomrson: I have the agreement for the 86 acres right here. This 
is the one. 

Mr. CastLepeN: Have you got the first lease? 

Chief TuHompson: That was the first break right here. 

Mr. Castitepen: Have you the first lease that was signed? 

Chief THompson: No, I have not. 

The CuarrMaAn: I am sorry, but we have to break off for the time being 
as there is a vote in the House. 
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Committee resumed at 4.40 p.m. : 
Mr. Bryce: When we were interrupted we were discussing the surrender 
of the land. I would like to find out whether the land was ultimately sold. 


The following questions were asked of Chief Thompson: 


By Mr. Bryce: 
Q. Was the land sold?—A. $15,000 was paid for it. 
Q. For the eighty-six acres?—A. For the whole amount of that sale of ; 
lands. First there were eight-six acres and then Mrs. Robert Smith sold her. 
lot of land along with the “eighty- six acres and that would make the eighty- “1X 
acres and another one-hundred and sixty acres. 


By Mr. Castleden: | 
Q. Who was the other person who sold the land?—A. Mrs. Robert Smith 
sold it to the Manitoba Paper Company. 
Q. Was her land next to the reserve?—A. It was next to the sale lands. 

Q. It was on the reserve?—A. Yes. 
@. She sold some reserve land?—A. Yes. J 
Q. How did this come to belong to her?—A. Her husband had held it ao 
number of years and he died and she owned it after he died. 
Q. Is your land allocated to the Indians?—A. Yes. E 
Q. Do you Indians sometimes sell that land to different people?—A. 
There was a party by the name of Antoine Guimond had another lot on the 
south side of this mission land. Another lot was sold to the Catholic missionaries 
by a man named Louis Fontaine. | 


By Mr. Bryce: { 
@. Was that a ninety-nine year lease?—-A. No, it was sold outright, but — 
I do not know what the contract was. q 


By Mr. Castleden: 


@. Could that be sold, without permission of the band?—A. No it was | 
through the chiefs and the councillors and there were some terms made 
when they sold the land but the terms were not fulfilled. 

@. Has the band got a copy of the contract?—A. The band had a copy. 
when they sold the lands. 


Mr. Bryce: If it is a ninety-nine year lease they can never get it back | 
if there is a town built on it. ; 


The CHatrMAN: That is why I suggested that you get as much as you. 
could from this man and these other particulars can be obtained from — 
Mr. Hoey. Chief Thompson has not the legal information on these tones and ] 
when Mr. Hoey is on the stand we will cet all that information. 


By Mr. Bryce: 


Q. What did you say about the original contract?—A. The original contract : 
was for ninety-nine years. I inquired about this first eighty-six acres and this 
is the paper I got when I inquired. 

Q. I think it is quite complicated and it may take quite a while to get 
through it. It says here “For your information I may say that the original 
lease covers 520 acres for which rental at $2 per acre per annum was paid for 
three years”. 4 

The CuatrMAn: What are you reading from? 


Mr. Bryce: From a letter from the Department of Mines and Bessa 
Indian Affairs Branch, Ottawa, June 24, 1938. 
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_ The CHarrman: Who is it signed by? 
Mr. Bryce: The letter is signed by Mr. T. R. L. MacInnes and it is 
addressed to Mr. McPherson the agent at Selkirk. 
The CuHatrman: Is it an original or is it a copy? 

Mr. Bryce: It is a copy. | 

The CuHarrmMan: Do you not think we could get the original and get the 
ey authentically instead of just taking a copy of one letter. 


ay 


By Mr. Bryce: 
Q. Where are the original letters?—A. They kept the original letters at the 
office of the agent. | 
@. Perhaps I had better finish reading the sentence in the letter? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. Bryce: “In 1926 the Indians were paid $1,800 and also received supplies 
amounting in value to $1,320.” 
Q. Now what supplies did you get? 
The CHarrmMan: Chief Thompson you had better go back and sit down so 
that we can hear you from here. 
Mr. Bryce: Supplies were for building materials? — 
Mr. THompson: Yes. 
Mr. Bryce: And they would be used for building houses? 
Mr. Tuomrson: For building houses, yes. 
Mr. Bryce: I think we have enough of this. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is fine. Can we now call Mr. Hamilton? We will ask 
these gentlemen to retire and we will call Mr. Hamilton. 


_ Mr. Andrew C. Hamilton, Inspector of Indian agencies for the province 
of Mijanitoba, called: 


By the Charman: 


Q. Now, Mr. Hamilton, you are inspector of Indian agencies for the 
province of Manitoba?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been with the Department of Indian Affairs?—A. I 
was appointed in June of 1926. 

What was your position at that time?—A. I was in charge of farming 
and stock at the Indian school at Brandon. 
» .Q. When were you appointed inspector of Indian agencies?—A. In June of 
1926. 

Q. That is the time you were appointed. What was your occupation 
‘before that time?—-A. I was at Brandon as farm instructor and in charge of 
stock. 

Q. When did you first come to the Department of Indian Affairs?—A. In 
June of 1926. 

. Mr. Hory: Mr. Chairman, I might explain that he was working for the 
United Church as an employee at the Brandon residential school and applied 
for appointment to the department. : 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I see, so at that time you were not employed by the department?—A. I 
Was not a civil servant. 
QQ. You were not employed by the department?—A. No. 
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Q. You were employed by the church?—A. Yes. | 
Q. You have, of course, been interested in Indian matters for a long time 


how long?—A. Six years before that. 


Q. Prior to 1926?—A. Yes. WES 
Q. And you were a farm instructor?—A. I was in charge of agriculture and 
stock. ‘/ 


The CuarrMAN: I see. Are there any other preliminary questions? If not, 


we will ask Mr. Hamilton to proceed. Have you something you would like to 
present to this committee, Mr. Hamilton? : 


The Indian population might be divided as follows: 


Mr. CasTLEDEN:Could you give us the number of farmers? 
The Wirness: I am afraid I could not, offhand. | 


The Wirnuss: I just have a short report. 

The Cuatrman: Could you let us have a copy of that, please? 
The Witness: Certainly. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 


MANITOBA INSPECTORATE 


The Manitoba inspectorate includes eight agencies in Manitoba with 
56 reserves and three agencies in northwestern Ontario with 45 reserves; 
a total of 101 reserves with approximately 25,000 Indians. These reserves 
are dotted over a vast country, the extreme south being the United States 
boundary, the northern point being Duck Lake, 120 miles north of 
Churchill. In the west six reserves are in northeastern Saskatchewan and 
the most easterly reserve in Ontario is Ogoki, 280 miles northeast of 
Sioux Lookout. Many of the reserves are in unorganized territory without 
roads and the only means of travel is by air or water. a 

You might be interested to know that the staff in my office up till 
January of last year consisted of two members, a stenographer, Mrs 
Mathewson, and myself. We received during 1946 over 3,200 letters, sent 
out 2,500, together with 340 vouchers. More than 1,600 reduced fares 
were issued, as well as 125 free ones. These latter were given to patients 
travelling to and from Winnipeg for medical treatment. Purchases were 
made of stock, seed, and farm equipment, inspections and investigations 
made and reports submitted, the estimates for the entire inspectorate 
checked, the Indian prize list for the Brandon Provincial Fair prepared and 
over 120 copies mailed to agents, school teachers and farming instructors. 
Interviews were given to Indians, teachers, missionaries, city welfare 
workers, city police, mounted police and reporters. I attended juvenile 
court as requested and board meetings for both the Dynevor and Clear- 
water Lake hospitals. I regret time will not permit enumerating the other 
multitude of duties, some of which I admit may appear trivial, but 
nevertheless require time and careful consideration. | 


1. Farmers 


Last year the crop harvest was as follows: wheat, 36,000 bushels; 
oats, 100,000 bushels; barley, 85,000 bushels; flax, 18,000 bushels 
a total value of approximately $230,000. Last year we were able to 
break 1,300 acres of new land, more than half of which was covered 
with brush and trees. The Indians comprising this class have, I believe, 
the best chance of obtaining a year-around living. They must, however, 
be prepared to do some mixed farming and to realize that making a 


good living is a full time job which demands their attention for 12 month 
of the year. 


5 
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2. Labourers 
The war increased the number in this class. The demand for farm 


’ help, bush men, miners, farm labourers, packinghouse workers, and 


sugarbeet workers was urgent. Pay was high and so many Indians left 
their reserve and our garden program was badly wrecked. However, 
these Indians lived well. They provided themselves with good clothing 
but, unfortunately, few saved any money. They did, however, render 
excellent service to the country. Now that the demand for help is 
lessening the Indian is finding himself out of work. Re-adjustinent of 
this class is difficult. 


3. Fishermen 
Many Indians work for fish companies on monthly wages. Few have 


their own equipment. The small fishermen find it hard to compete with 


the large outfits. He finds his nets surrounded by hundreds of those of the 
large outfits. As a result his catch is poor and he becomes discouraged. 
Few fishing privileges are granted to Indians. In commercial fishing he 
must compete with the big fishermen, must purchase the usual licence 
and observe all regulation. If certain waters adjacent to the reserve were 
restricted for Indians and half breeds who are permanent residents within 
a given area this would be a real protection. Some action along this 
line should be considered. 


4. Trapper and Hunter 

Many Indians feel, and rightly so, that their trapping grounds have 
been taken from them. The northern Indians, especially those of The 
Pas area, are well provided for. Mr. Allan is in charge of the fur farming 
and can best report on this magnificent piece of work. Some bands 
located in the south still must depend on trapping to supplement their 
income. These bands have no farming land and although they do some 
fishing, this is only seasonal and for many the returns are small. Examples 
of this class are Pine Creek, Fairford, Little Saskatchewan, and lake 
St. Martin. A thorough survey of the inspectorate would discover many 
others both in Manitoba and Ontario. Many Indians throughout the 
inspectorate feel that the department should give more security and 
protection in this field than has been done in the past. They just do 
not understand, or will not understand, that game and fisheries regulations 
come under the provincial government, and the few that are fully aware 
of the situation hold the belief that the department has not worked in 
the interest of the Indians. The fact is ever present that poor trapping 
and hunting means hardship and it is little wonder that many bands of 
Indians look into the future with many doubts and misegivines. 

I think we all realize there is much room for improvement and 
advancement in relation to our Indians. However, I maintain that during 
the past 20 years there has been marked improvement. New and better 
schools have been built, both residential and day schools. At the out- 
break .of war most of our teachers were qualified with some years of 
teaching experience. The depression years were hard on the Indians and 
whites alike, but home conditions did improve. Many new homes were 
erected and in many eases assistance was granted from the government 
in the way of shingles, roofing, flooring, windows and doors. Farming 
has increased and one of the outstanding features is that the quality of 
the farming shows marked improvement. In many cases it compares 
favourably with that in the surrounding white district. This better farm- 
ing has resulted in heavier yields and a larger income. 
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If it is permissible I should like to give an example of what I mean in | 
connection with the Griswold Agency. In 1937, we had 1,700 acres under cultiva-_ 
tion and the crop was 20,000 bushels and the revenue 814, 000. Nine years later- 
we had a total acreage of 3,500 acres. Our increased crop was 61,000 bushels, 
three times what it was and the income was $53,000 instead of $14, 000. 

Mr. Brycr: How did the price compare? 

Mr. MacNicou: What were those figures? j 

The Wirness: In the first case we had an acreage of 1,700. We doubled 
that acreage. Our bushels from the 1,700 acres were 19,000 and for 3,500 Acres | 
were 61,000. 

Mr. Bryce: How did the price compare from the one period to the other, : 
just roughly? Tell us the price of wheat and then we can guess. | 


The Wirness: Undoubtedly there was a large increase in the price in this 
last figure, but I was not so much concerned about that. 3 
The CHAIRMAN: The 19,194 bushels gave a return of $14,073. The 61 es 
bushels gave a return of $53, 184, 


The Wrrness: The Indians are better dressed and have more food and a_ 
ereater variety. Health conditions are better, and with few exceptions returns 
show an increase in the population. We have many cases of T.B. but the bad 
gland cases so prevalent 20 years agovhave practically disappeared. 4 

Mr. Buackmore: Mr. Chairman, is this covering the whole Manitoba 
situation? j 

The Witness: This covers the Manitoba inspectorate which takes in three 
reserves in the northwestern part of Ontario. 

Mr. CastLepEN: Three agencies, you mean? 

The Wirness: Yes. 

The CuHarrMan: There are 50 some odd reservations in Ontario? q 

The Wirness: Forty-five, I think. a 

We have more full time doctors and nurses and more hospitals. To-day a 
greater number of Indians are being treated for T.B. in sanatoria than ever 
before. : R 
I should like to depart again from this brief for a moment. In connection 
with the hospitalization of Indians I should like to say that fifteen years ago 
we had one hospital, at Norway House. To-day, we have Norway House. ee 
have Clear Water Lake with eighty patients which will be increased to 150 this 
year. We have Fisher River with 35; we have Dynevor Hospital at Selkirk with 
50 patients; we have Pine Falls with from 18 to 20 and we hope to have another. 
hospital at Brandon to accommodate roughly 200 patients. Therefore, within 
the near future we should have accommodation for around 500 to 600 patients. 

Mr. MacNicont: Did you mention the one at Winnipegosis? » 

The Witness: We have no hospital there. 

Mr. MacNicou: There is an Indian hospital there, Crerar Hospital. 


The Wirnuss: Those hospitals to which I referred are the hospitals owned 
and financed by the department. 


In addition we now have the family allowance which indeed had 
been a blessing to many large families. The children are better clothe 4 
and we find they have a more varied diet. I am convinced this extra 
food will in time greatly improve health conditions. 

Now, if I may, in closing I would like to outline certain observations 
which I believe if followed would bring improvement and tend to hast 


the day when our Indians can take their rightful place among their white 
neighbors. 
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= 1. We must for a few years at least forget the dollar sign and remember 
we are dealing with human beings. A white parent will pay to 
educate his child and send him to college perhaps at a cost of four to 
six thousand dollars. The cost does not so much matter if the child 
is fitted for life. The cost to fit the Indian should not constitute first 
consideration. We should not expect too much or expect it too soon” 
It has taken over two thousand years to reach our standard and we | 
can hardly expect the Indian to reach it in from 80 to 100 years. 
I want to impress on you the fact that any worthwhile program must 
be a long range program extending over many years and so it will be 
expensive. A large amount of money will be required. 


2. The children of school age number about 5,000 and of these approxi- 
_ mately half attend school. It is quite apparent our task is far from 
_ ended. We need many schools but I believe our greatest need is for 

trained and qualified teachers and with their training there must 
be a devotion and a love for a great work—namely, the guiding and 
moulding of our Indian boys and girls in a way of life so that they 
can take their place anywhere among the people of Canada. The 
program of study, in my opinion, should lay stress on the following: 
(a) Pride—in self, in home, in school, in church, in reserve and 
associates. 
(6) Value—of time, of home, of reserve, of work, of money and of 
friends. z 
(c) Health—from all angles with emphasis on hygiene and sanitation. 


These studies should start in Grade 1 and follow all through school and 
again on the reserve by welfare workers. Social training should be 
provided for boys and girls between the ages of 16 and 20. Now they are 
left to flounder about on their own with the result that only a few gain 
any advanced education. A well designed and varied program of work 
should be a matter of serious consideration and should be put into effect 
as soon as possible. The training for these young people should be 
_ thorough and complete and if necessary cover a two- or three-year period. 

Students should graduate as: 
| (a) First class carpenters 

(6b) First class mechanics 

(c) First class tinsmiths 

(d) First class plumbers 

(e) First class blacksmiths 

-(f) First class farmers 


3. We need more workers as supervisors. In my Inspectorate I am 
convinced we could use to advantage 15 or 20 men—men as farming 
instructors; men as Reserve supervisors to help the Indians with fishing, 
trapping, logging, and building; men for special welfare work; men to act 
as stockmen; and the odd few as assistant agents. 


4..We need many new schools and this will involve heavy expense. 


5. We need assistance in farming equipment, cattle, fishing equipment, 
and in trapping—assistance under good supervision, assistance not as a 
heavy debt (and with interest) to be a millstone about the Indian’s neck. 
We should not forget that this assistance is part of our educational 
program. The returns will come in the future years when the Indians take 
their place as outstanding citizens. We know the need for an educational 
program is urgent and is of paramount importance in the solution of our 
Indian problem. Funds must, therefore, be provided year after year until 
we have fully discharged our duty and responsibility. 
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6. We should give more attention to the old and helpless. In my 
opinion they need a more varied diet and a better supply of clothing. In 
many cases some of these people should be placed in homes under 
supervision. Perhaps they would be happier if such homes were provided 
on the reserve rather than placing them in large city institutions. | 

7. Special consideration and special concessions should be granted in 
relation to fishing, trapping, and hunting. To many Indians this is their 
natural and only means of earning a living, and I am definitely of the 
opinion that such considerations should be looked on as their rightful 
heritage regardless of the claims submitted by those who would push the 
Indian back until his means of livelihood is altogether inadequate. : 

8. Community centres are needed where welfare workers can get the 
Indians together for talks, lectures, educational pictures, games, and for 
reading. Suitable books should be provided as well as a few magazines. 
Clubs could be organized both for the men and women and these clubs’ 
could be directed to undertake a varied and useful program of work. i 

9. I believe many of our agents and field men have often useful and 
helpful suggestions. I think letters received at headquarters should be: 
given careful and sympathetic study. In this way I believe our men would 
be encouraged to greater effort. Speaking for myself, I am confident 
that anyone trying to do justice to 25,000 people needs more quiet time 
for careful thought and study. The volume of work carried on and 
expected by Ottawa does not make this possible. ; 


P 


q 


- Gentlemen, I hope that in this report you will find useful informatio 
and I trust that somewhere in the future program some, at least, of the 
suggestions will be incorporated. 

A. G. HAMILTON 
Inspector of Indian Agencies 7 
for Manitoba : 


The CuHarrmMAN: Thank you very much Mr. Hamilton. Are there any 
questions you would care to submit to Mr. Hamilton? 4 
Mr. Buackmore: I would suggest Mr. Lickers be allowed to ask questions: 
first. ; 

Mr. Bryce: I would suggest Mr. Lickers. question Mr. Hamilton first. 
Perhaps he will cover many of the question we have. q 


Agreed. 


By Mr. Inckers: y 
@. Where is the head office of your inspectorate?—A. Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Q. Do you find time to make a complete visit to the different reservations 
or agencies in your inspectorate?—-A. I have visited all the agencies in my) 
inspectorate? There are a few reserves, probably four or five which I have not 
, yet visited. ; 
Q. How often do you visit the agencies?—-A. The remote ones, some of 
them I have only visited once. 
Q. You have been there since 1926?—A. No, I was in Regina for six years 
prior to going to Winnipeg. 
Q. How long have you been in your present inspectorate?—A. Fifteen 
years. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Will you tell us why you have not visited these places, Mr. Hamilton?— 
A. Lack of time. J 
Q. Would the lack of assistants be a factor too?—A. Yes, a certain amount 
of time is demanded of me in the office. ee 
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By Mr. Lickers: 


4 Q. In any of your duties can you arrive at a decision yourself in connection 

with any matters which may be referred to you by an agent?—A. Oh, many of 

them,I can because I know the regulations from Ottawa. Guided by them I ean 

a’ a decision. 

a @. You mean you receive certain regulations from Ottawa?—A. I know 
the policy which has been outlined in connection with certain w ork. 3 

is Q@. Would you give us some idea then as to some of the things upon which 
“you can give a final decision?—A. There may be a housing program 
undertaken. Last year we did undertake a program. I had full instructions from 

Ottawa to make decisions in connection with the amount of money that could 
‘be allotted to various agencies, and how it should be spent, without referring 
“it back to Ottawa. 

‘ @. You were instructed from Ottawa?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the first instance in connection with this programme?—A. All my 
instructions come from Ottawa, yes. 

Q. You gave us a rather comprehensive report. Do you make a report like 
that each year to Ottawa?—A. I will not say I make a report like that, but I 
make various reports of a similar nature relating to definite agencies. 

4 @. Do you receive a yearly or monthly report from the different agents?— 

| A. No. I receive fairly regular reports every three months which would probably 
be two or three pages in length. 

j ; @. Do you decide the policy for the inspectorate which you cover?—A. The 
po icy? 

Q. As far as administration or any programmes that may be undertaken?— 

A. I do not know as I exactly understand. 

’ Q. For instance, you say you require additional schools?—A. Yes. 

) Q. Have you at any time made a demand upon Ottawa as to where those 
' schools should go?—A. On various occasions it. is drawn to the attention of 

| the department in my reports after an inspection, 


Q. And after you go around and inspect places and you find no school there | 


then what do you do, just let the matter drop?—A. It has been brought up on 
several occasions. I am not prepared to say it is brought up every time I come 
A back from an inspection. 

; @. Do you ever try to put pressure on the department here to get some 

of the recommendations which you have made carried out, and if so, what was 
the result?—A. As far as I am concerned I find that the department has 

- measured up fairly well according to the amount of money they had to distribute. 

~ TL have no complaint as far as Manitoba is concerned. I am sure we get our share. 

| @. Do you at any time in your yearly report set out what you require from 

. the department together with a budget as to the amount of money you think will 

- be needed for your inspectorate?—A. We prepare and send in the estimates each 

_ year of what is required. 

Q. It might be interesting if we could see your estimates for last year.— 

7A. I am sorry, I have not a copy of it with me. It is prepared at each agency 

' hy each agent. 

A Q@. And then sent in to you?—A. And then forw arded to Ottawa. 

‘ @. You do not compile the reports from the agents? You just send them 
right straight on to Ottawa?—A. That is correct. 

| Q. Do these different agents in their reports set out a budget as to what 
they may require for the following year?-—A. That is correct. 

4 @. And suppose they do not cet, that; do they come back to you and ask 

vou the reason why?—A. Probably they do not come back to me. It is more or 
less accepted that the reason why is because sufficient appropriation has not been 

~ passed. The agent very often writes and points out that he has put certain 
things in the estimates and asks if it is available, and it is possible that a 

sufficient appropriation has not been passed in parliament to allow it. 
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Q. If they hollered loud enough and long enough perhaps hes ou g 
a larger appropriation, or do they just take the attitude that they make thisl 
recommendation once, and if nothing is done they do not bother iene it. 
again?—A. I think our estimates each year will fairly well prove that they 
not sitting down and taking that attitude. I think it is just the same wi the e 
department at Ottawa. They may prepare these estimates but when it comes 
before parliament they are not always passed to the extent that is desired. 

Q. Taking the reserves in your inspectorate as a whole I imagine that in the 
southern part ‘especially the Indians make a fair living?—A. In the agricultural) 
part they have a better chance. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Before you go away from that are these estimates you are talking about : ) 
estimates of government expenditure or are they of band funds?—A. It 
government expenditure. 


By Mr. Lickers: 


Q. North of the agricultural district are the Indians there able to make | a 
fair hving?—A. At times, depending upon the catch of fish and the catch of 
fur and the prices. 

Q. Then north of that in the remote north are they making a fair living? 
A. I might make the same remarks there except as you go further north hardship 
will increase; if hunting that is, meat, is scarce and they are not able to get the 
quantity of meat they want then conditions become worse. 

Q. You mentioned the fact that a lot of the Indians depend on hunting and 
fishing, and that you realize that some of their traplines or fishing rights have 
been taken away. Have you personally done ae about trying to get those 
back or have you tried to make some arrangements with the provincial author- 
ities to assist the Indians in getting trapping and fishing rights back?—A. I have 
~met the provincial authorities on many occasions. Mr. Allan and Mr. Conn here ; 
spend practically their whole time at that. 

@. Was that the situation 15 years ago as far as their hunting and fishing 
rights were concerned?—A. Probably it was similar and yet it was not a 
Riecable then because game and fish were more plentiful. i= 


Mr. Rem: I should lke to ask a question along the same line. Has any 
data been tabulated as to the quantities of fish at present caught by the Indians 
compared to 5, 10 or 20 years ago? That is important. We have a stateme 
made before this committee that the fish are gone since the white man has 
come in. I -know conditions are not the same in Manitoba as they are in 
British Columbia, but I am interested in knowing that because the statement 
has been made frequently by Indians from Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
about fishing. I have often wondered if a tabulation has been made regarding 
the fish caught by the Indians. I can tell you in British Columbia how many 
fish sockeye. salmon, the Indians take every Nia over the past eight years. 
We have that record. I refer to the inland fishing. I do not mean fish on the 
coast taken commercially. I am thinking of fish taken for food. I am wondering 
if any tabulation has ever been made in Manitoba because that is a broad 
statement. | am not disputing it. I am just seeking information. 

Mr. Hory: There is an annual statement. You will find it in the brancl 
annual report. It goes back probably to confederation and shows by provinces 
the year’s earnings from fish, wages earned, the value of beef sold, the vale 1e 
of farm products, what is earned from other industries, and annuities. ; 

The CuHamrMAN: That is commercial fishing, is it not? “J 

Mr. Ret: In the early days of the Indians they caught fish for foodie an 
for the requirements of the family, to feed the dogs, to Gas it into very 
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fenimals. There was no commercial fishing as we know it now. As time has 
gone on, particularly in the prairies, the white man has come in and has started 
to fish in the lakes. The statement is made that the living of Indians from the 
fishing has been taken away from them. I am wondering if any tabulation has 
been made. 

The CuHatirMAN: Do you know of any tabulation? 


Mr. Horny: Yes, there is an annual tabulation that appears in the branch 
report each year. 


The CuarrMan: Is that satisfactory? 
Mr. Rei: I did not hear. Would you mind repeating that. 


Mr. Hory: There is an annual tabulation, a copy of which is in front of 
Mr. Reid now. That goes back to the first annual report. 


; By Mr. Lickers: 


Q. Now then the Indians north of the agricultural districts are rather poor, 
are they not?—-A. There are many Indians in some districts in the north who 
are as well off as the Indians in the south but their living each season depends 

largely on either fish or fur. 

| @. Could I make this general statement. As a general rule the average 
income of the Indians north of the agricultural belt is very low and they have 
a bare subsistence level?—A. I would not like to say that. 

| @. You would not say that?—A. No. 

Q. For instance, do you know Mr. Prince’s reserve?—A. Yes, I know it 
well. 

__ QQ. The Brokenhead reserve?—A. Yes, sir. 

| (. What facilities are there on that reserve by which they can make a 
_living?—A. ‘There is some good agricultural land on the reserve. They have, 
/in the past, had quite a quantity of good pulpwood and firewood which is 
marketable, and for a number of years some of those Indians have worked 
| out in the beet fields and in the market gardens near the city of Winnipeg. 
Beech fall a number of them engage in gathering wild rice. 


By the Chairman: 


i y DU said a moment ago there was a quantity of land suitable for cultiva- 
tion. What do you mean by that? How much of it is there; what is the total 
| area of the reserve; do you know?—A. No, I do not. The trouble with making 
| a definite estimate is that some of the land is subject to flooding. 

(. Tell us how much land there is which would be suitable for cultivation 
and how much has been cultivated?—A. I doubt if there has been at any time 
more than 200 or 300 acres under cultivation and I believe 500 or probably 
more would be suitable for agricultural purposes. 


Mr. Lickers: About 500 acres would be suitable for cultivation? 


By the Chairman: 


@. What do you mean by suitable, is it cleared?—A. No. 

Q. Then it is not suitable for cultivation. It is not suitable for growing. 
crops and I suppose that is what you would cal Icultivation—A. I am not sure 
of how much land would be affected with the high water and it makes it very 
difficult to say that 1,000 acres is fit for cultivation. It might be that 1,000 acres 
would be suitable this year but only 500 next year. 


| 
| 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. How many Indians would be looking to that land for sustenance?— 
A There would be about 200. 
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Q. I did not hear that. How many Indians would be looking to that land 
for sustenance? ) 

Mr. Prince: I think I could clear up a little of Inspector Hamilton’ S 
statements if I would be permitted. In the Brokenhead reserve we have 13,611 | 
acres. The populace of this band No. 4 is 211. I stated in my evidence that. 
there was a large fire which destroyed the biggest and best part of our timber — 
areas, especially on the south side of the river. I would say that 1,000 acres | 
would be ready for cultivation except that there are old stumps rie will 
have to be gathered and there would be a slight delay for taking them off. L 
suggested to the Indian Affairs Branch that the Brokenhead reserve might have — 
an Indian administration or an association of three or four who could go in- 
there and start on a project which would even work within one year. 


Mr. BuackmMorE: How much land is now broken. 4 

Mr. Prince: Right now I would say they only have gardens. . 

Mr. MacNicou: Is there no farming? ‘ 

Mr. Prince: There has been no farming, but I do know of two Indians ~ 
specifically who have now gone into farming. 

Mr. BuAckMorE: And how much land have they broken do you know? 


Mr. Prince: I know they have about 50 acres at least in the process right ; 
now and they are breaking more. 
Mr. Buackmore#: Are there no crops? | 
Mr. Prince: No, there are no crops. I believe my own chief, while I was 7 
away from the reserve in the armed forces, tried to bring in a suggestion of this © 
sort. . 
Mr. BuackMore: Well, Mr. Chairman, what are they living on. 3 
Mr. Prince: The band of the Brokenhead Indians are living on the cutting — 
of wood in the winter time but this summer, as a matter of fact, I cannot tell 
you what they are going to live on. In the year 1946 there were twenty-one © 
members of our band who trapped in the Netley fur rehabilitation block. This — 
year we had only six members of the band and they had to trap over twenty j 
miles away from our reserve. 


Mr. Buackmore: Why was the number so much less? 


Mr. Prince: You will find that I said in the submission that I made resards§ 
ing hunting and trapping: “Why is it we cannot trap muskrats in our trapping 
eee? Just west of the reserve has been our hunting and trapping grounds | 
all our lives. Now not even one treaty Indian is allowed to trap here but suey , 
the white men can trap here.” 

I can prove there has not been one Indian Scannane in that part of the fur 
rehabilitation block at Netley, which is just west of the reserve. Six members 
of the band of the Brokenhead reserve trapped twenty miles south of the 
Brokenhead. The reason why the rest of the band did not trap is that a lot 
of them are old and they cannot get around and stay in tents up there away 
from their homes. This game guardian, Mr. Longbotton, who is in the mission 
house there, stated and pointed out to the band we would have to go twenty miles 
away to trap for fur. | 


Mr. Buackmore: But the white man may trap close to the reserve? 
Mr. Prince: The white man can trap right next to our reserve. 
The CuarrMan: All right, Mr. Lickers. 
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By M 2, Inckers: 


| Q. You say one of the requirements is a long-range programme. Haye you 
ever figured out what you would require in the way of a long-range programme 
and in what form that programme should be?—A. You mean with respect to 
money? 


Q. With respect to money, hospitals, schools, and anything like that. Have 
you worked out a plan or submitted something to the government?—A. Not 
-as a long-range programme. It usually is just in the estimates each year. 

g Q. Can you give this committee any help?—After all, this is your in- 

spectorate and you have closer contact with it than anyone else. Could you 

some time in the future perhaps, give this committee any help as to what you 
‘require in the way of a budget? Would you, in fact, budget your requirements 
by way of the number of schools and where they might be and things like 
that?—A. Yes, I could do that. I understand $300, 000. have been allotted to 
Manitoba for a five year programme in housing. I think it should be $300,000 a 
year instead of for a five year programme. 

Q. Have you asked for $300,000 a year?—A. I thought we were very 

fortunate to get what was granted. 

i Q. In other words, you just took what you got and let it go at that without 

pressing it too much. 


By Mr. Case: 


Q. You put in some budget?—A. Absolutely, every year. 
Q. But you did not ask for $300,000? 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. May I interrupt Mr. Lickers for a moment. I want to put this in 
‘such a way as to be as fair as possible to you. Do you think it would work 
against you if you did ask for the amount of money you felt you really 
needed?—A. I do not think it would. 

Q. Have you ever asked for just the amount you thought you really did 
“need for everything that had to be done in a given year?—A. I think in the 
years gone by we have asked for what we thought we could use in those years. 
The idea of such an SenEiye undertaking as you speak of now was not presented 
before. 

Q. What do you mean by “what you thought you could use”? Do I 
gather you cannot spend money in Manitoba for housing?—A. We found 
during the depression years that money was very difficult to get. 


Q. It was not a question of your ability to use it?—A. No. Then the war 
came on and it was still difficult to get. We were told to economize and that 
money was not available and during the war money was to be used for war 
_ purposes. 

| — Q. What you should have said was, “what you could get” rather than 
“what you could use’. So at the present time you have an extensive programme 

to be carried out?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long has that situation existed?—A. It has been growing over the 

years. 

Q. Over the last fifteen years?—A. The last fifty years. 

Q. The last fifty years?—A. Possibly, yes. 

: Q. You have not been there for the last fifty years. I was just thinking 
‘if it were in existence then you would have had some background from which 
this programme could have been carried out. Could you get that ready for us some 
time?—A. Oh, yes. 
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Q. Now then, you require some fifteen or twenty men?—A. At feast: | 
Q. It would require that properly to staff your inspectorate t= — As Tha 


would be a start. 
Q. Would it properly staff your inspectorate?—A. As the work grows 


J 


more men would be required. } 
Q. Are any employees in your inspectorate. Indians?—A. Not to my 


knowledge. | 
Mr. MacNicou: Why Not; Indians make good agents. Take a man like 
Mr. Prince here; he would make a good agent, he would fit in almost anywhere. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Mr. Hamilton, have you any authority to appoint agents?—A. None 

whatever. I am just a civil servant. : 

The CuarrMaAN: That answers that then. 

Mr. Case: If I might interrupt; do you mean that fifteen or twenty. 

additional employees would be required? 4 
The CHamRMAN: That is right. 


By Mr. Lickers: | 
Q. Yes. Are any of your school teachers Indians?—A. Not at the present 
time. 4 
Q. Any of the nurses in your hospitals Indians?—A. Not to my knowledge, 
at the present time. gy 
Mr. Licxers: That is all the questions I have. 
The CuarrMAN: We have fifteen minutes left. What is your pleasure. 
Mr. MacNicou: I should like to ask a few questions. ; 
The CuairmMAN: Shall we divide the time and start with the Manitoba 
members? . 
Mr. CasruepEN: Are we sitting to-night? 
The Cuatrman: We cannot sit to-night, unfortunately, whatever the com= 
mittee wants. : 
Mr. Birackmore: I have used my time, so I will give way to someone else, 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall we allow, say, three minutes to each one? 
Mr. CasTLEDEN: How many Indians have you in the reserves under yo 
inspectorate? , 
The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute; who is going to start. We started to the 
right this morning, I think we should give each member three minutes and start: 
the other way this time. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. I will take this opportunity of telling Mr. Hamilton that I have been 
very much enlightened by his remarks. He has certainly shown us one reaso ' 
why Indian Affairs is in such a shape as it is. I have only one question. You 
mentioned the Black River reserve?—A. That is one of the reserves. q 

Q. That is in Ontario?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Where is it? By that I mean, how far is it from, let us say, Winnipeg?— 4 
A. I cannot give you an exact location. I think it is 280 miles northeast. of 
Sioux Lookout. ) 

Q. That would mean that it would be about 100 miles from the Tackfis 
reserve?—A. I-am sorry, I can’t say. 

Q. How many of the reserves in your inspectorate are north of the Neleod 
river? They run right through. And, you know, there is good fishing, especially 
up in the northern part of that country. I know north of the Saskatchewan and 
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e Nelson and above the lakes there, there is lots of fish, but it is all monopolized 
y ie tea a fishermen. What can the Indian do?—A. He can fish com- 
ercially. : 
Q. Can he put traps in there?—A. They have no traps. Probably they 
ould work for one of the big fishing companies. 

Q. Just one final remark; are the schools under your control?—A. Yes, 

@. Do you know the Spruce Lake school?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was closed about a year?—A. I think it was because they were 
able to get a teacher. 
_ Q. I know I visited that among other reserves up there and the Indians are 
doing a pretty good job. I know when I was there there was a sort of celebration 
on and I remember they had the Union Jack flying upside down. I also remem- 
ber that the layman there did a very good job of preaching. You have quite a 
number of them in church work?__A. Quite a number, yes. 


» Mr. MacNicox: I will not take any more time. I am greatly enlightened 


The CHairman: Mr. Case? 
Mr. Case: No, I have no questions. 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Bryce? 


Mr. Bryce: Yes. I would like the inspector to tell the committee in a 
couple of minutes how they exist in some of the poor reserves in Manitoba, don’t 
‘bother to go into Ontario, just Manitoba. How do they eke out an existence on 
ee land they have? I think you will agree with me it is a bare existence they 
get. 

_. The Wirness: It is. They could hardly exist except for the fact that they 
go out and do a bit of work in the settlements south of the reserve. 


fa By Mr. Bryce: 

Be Q. If they want to live they have to go out from the reserve and work?— 
A. Exactly. | 

My Q. Tell the committee what you pay for a hospital bed. You pay so much 
at Brandon. I think they held you up for a little more at Brandon. At some 
of the other places you pay $1.25 and some places $1.50; is that the case?— 
that is, for the sick Indian who has to go to a hospital other than your own 
Indian hospital?—A. I think, Mr. Bryce, maybe Dr. Moore should answer that 
question. He could answer it better than I could. 
_ Q. If there is an Indian who takes sick up in the northern part of Manitoba, 
say around Norway House, what do you do? Does someone there telephone or 
telegraph to you and do you in turn telegraph to Ottawa to see if they can get 
down to Winnipeg for an operation?—A. Not always. I would say at the present 
time, not at all. The reason I say that, Mr. Bryce, is that at the present time 
they have a regional supervisor for medical affairs stationed at Winnipeg. 

— Q. That is something new?—A. Just beginning, new this year. 

_ Q. Is it new within the last year?—-A. Yes. He is a medical man and 
can make decisions better than I could. 

—  Q. You really do not have anything to do with the medical services 
now ?—A. Not in the sense that I had before, no. 

_ Q. You still have a little, though?—A. Yes. 

_ . Is there a clear line; have you any way of drawing a line; is there a 
situation where somebody might die in between while both sides were trying 
to make up their minds?—A. There is nothing like that; you may be quite 
sure of that. | 

—__Q. Well, this supervisor you mentioned; does he do the work you previously 
did?—A. He does it, more than I did. 

_ Q. He does more than you did?—A. Yes. 


iF 
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y the statement Mr. Hamilton has given us. 
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By Mr. MacNicol: | 3 : 
Q. I want to ask you a question there; you referred to some hospitals that 
are operated by the department?—A. Yes. 
Q. Are they operated directly by the department?—A. I think, again, I 
should let Dr. Moore answer that question. 
Q. Are they operated by some local organizations?—A. No, they are 
operated by the department, or by a committee made up of members of the 
sanatarium board of Manitoba. | 
Q. This is my last question, I don’t expect you to answer it unless you 
want to. I am one of those who want to see the hospitals back under Indian 
Affairs, not under National Health. Would you care to pass an opinion? It 
looks to me as though there was a kind of overlapping jurisdiction in the— 
two departments——A. Well, Mr. MacNicol, it appears to be one work for one 
class of people; and, personally, I think it should be together. 
Mr. MacNicou: I agree with you. 
By Mr. Castleden: 7 
Q. How many Indians have you in your inspectorate?—A. About 25,000. 
Q. That includes Ontario?—A. Yes. i 
Q. How many agents have you?—A. Eleven, including some in Ontario. 
Q. How many farm instructors?—A. Ten, including Ontario. 4 
Q. And they have to handle 101 reserves?—A. The farming instructors I 
have are stationed on one reserve but .they may have charge of two reserves. 
They live on one. Or, in one case, one instructor is in charge of three reserves. 
Q. You would have to have more than that to cover the 101 reserves.—~ 
A. Some of them are not covered at all. 


4 


Mr. Case: If they each have two they certainly wouldn’t be covered. 
The Witness: No, not in some cases. 
Mr. Case: How many more do you need? : 
The Witness: As I said, fifteen to twenty to start with, and as the work 

expanded we would need more than that. | 
Mr. Case: In some of the back areas— 
The CHatrMAN: What do you mean by back areas? 3 


Mr. Case: Reserves back in areas, say, 250 miles from headquarters. ; 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. There are some who are 250 miles away from you; how would they make 
a living? Do they have to make it entirely on the reserve?—A. That is right. 
They try to make a living on the reserve. a 


Mr. MacNicou: There are none 250 miles north, are there? 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. You have some reserves 250 miles from there?—A. Oh, yes. : 
Q. Any farther away? What do you do in case any of them take sick?— 
A. Oh, the Hudson’s Bay post there get the message through to us for them. 
Q. Yes, I know they do. I have been up to Norway House and I have seen 
messages going through. What happens if an Indian takes ill there? What 
does he do?—A. Usually the Hudson Bay Company is good enough to send a 
message out and ask for a doctor or ask for a plane or for advice. 
Q. There would not be an instructor or an agent near him?—A. No. 4 
Q. He would have to find his own way to the nearest post or send somebody 
along to the nearest Hudson Bay post to send a message out to you. Would 
that be it?—A. To the agent. | : 


i | 
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Q. Then the agent could give him instructions. Some of the Indians have 
complained that they see a doctor only about once a year when the treaty money 
is brought around to these reserves. Are these reserves visited once a year?—A. 
By whom? 

; Q. By some official of the department?—A. Yes, treaty is paid once a 
year. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 
Q. Who would pay for the plane which went out to the Indian once the 
message was received?—A. The medical department would do it. 

Q. Invariably?—A. If it is authorized. 

_ Q. What we should like to know is what can happen to the Indian while it is 
being authorized?—A. I am quite frank to say I do not think there is very 
~much delay. I think our service there has been very good. 

Mr. Case: I wonder who would pay for the ‘plane if they flew in for you 
or for me? This is a very primitive part of the country. 
Mr. Buackmors: But in the case of you and me, the government is not bound 
_ by a treaty to look after our health. . 


By Mr. Castleden: 
: Q. You said you had more doctors now than you had before?—A. Probably 
I should have said we have more full time doctors. 
@. Can you give us the number of full time doctors you have?—A. I think 
it is either four or five. 
Q. For 25,000 Indians?—-A. We have four local doctors adjacent to the 
reserve. Now, I am speaking for myself. 
Q. What would you consider to be the income for the average family living 
on the Fairford reserve, for example, where most of the Indians are fishing for 
a living? 
Mr. Bryce: Take the three reserves along side one another. 
Mr. CastiepENn: No, let us take this one first. 


The Wirness: That would be purely a guess. On an average—I am going 
“to make it low. 
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By Mr. Castleden: 


_Q. It would be low, I think?—A. $800. 
QQ. You believe a family can make that much money?—A. I might say 
that I know Indians who claim some years, last year was one, they and their 
family could make from $15 to $20 a day digging senega root. 


¥ By Mr. Bryce: 

FS, Q. The Indians can only dig senega root at a certain time of the year?— 
A. About a month or six weeks. But even at that they might get $200 or $300 
or $400. 

_ Mr. CastiEepen: I should like to ask through you, Mr. Prince, what the 
‘average income for a family on the Fairford reserve is? How much money could 
the average man earn in a year, say last year? 

_ Mr. Prince: Other than digging senega which goes into his expenses for 
buying food and for his exemption for his family, it all boils down to the fact 
that the average Indian on the Fairford reserve does not make anything. 

p __ The Cuatrman: What you were asked was, what the total income would be 
ih the digging of senega root. Income means that which comes into the 
home. 
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Mr. CastLEpEN: Can you give an approximate figure for the average family 
income? a 
Mr. Prince: About $200. , is 
Mr. CastTLEpEN: Including the digging of senega roots? 
Mr. Prince: Including the digging of senega root. ‘ 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Matthews, have you any questions? Be: 
Mr. Marruews: I have this observation to make. From what I have heard — 
of the evidence given by some of the delegates, I prefer to accept the statement — 
of the inspector rather than the statement of Mr. Prince. I do not want to | 
prolong the discussion, but that is my candid impression of the whole thing. | 
There is one thing I am sorry not to have cleared up a little better and that 1s — 
the discrepancy in the remarks made by Mr. Prince with regard to permits for 
trapping and shooting and the facts as given by Mr. Conn. There is stall a wide 
gap between the two. I think for the record that gap should be closed so we — 
would know where we are. I am not at all satisfied with the way this matter 1s — 
left right now. ie 
Mr. Brycn: I know Mr. Matthews has not been at Fairford reserve. I have 
been there and I have lived among those Indians. : 
The CHarrMAN: There is a question of permits, now. : 
Mr. Bryce: No, Mr. Matthews wants to take Mr. Hamilton’s word for it © 
that the income is $800. I cannot give you any figures, Mr. Matthews or 
anything like that, but I have lived among the Indians. Where they earn $800. 
I would not know. a 
Mr. Buackmore: Or even $200. 
__ Mr. Brycn: Or even $200. They work very hard. I admit the Indians 
did well with the catfish, but those were exceptional circumstances. Taking it 
over a period of years, the Indians are only existing. On a reserve such as_ 
this, where a man cannot make a living, the government owes him the oppor-_ 
tunity to make a living. | 
The Cuamrman: Could we not leave it at this; we are all agreed there is’ 
not sufficient income. i 
Mr. Bryce: If they make $800 a year— 


The CHamrMan: Assume it is $200 or $800, whatever it is, it is not® 
sufficient. 4 

Mr. Case: I am not altogether clear on one point. It seems to me we 
have met a lot of delegates and listened to them. They all want to run their 
own show and to improve their standard of living. Here ’they are in a prim- 
itive country and they are not making a go of it. They ought to get closer 
to the white settlements. } 


Mr. Bryce: The policy is to drive them further away from the white 
settlement as, for instance, at Shubenacadie. 4 
Mr. MacNicou: I should like to know why a man like Mr. Prince, who has 
had a fine record and who has spoken here in a very able manner, is not in the. 
Indian department, somewhere. ‘sa 
The CuHatrMANn: Probably you could take that up with the Civil Service. 
Commission and get him on the staff of the Indian Affairs Department. If you 
could do so, I know you will be performing a great service to this committee 
and to the Indians of Canada. a 
i) Mr. Conn: I should like to refer to Mr. Matthews’ remarks. The con- 
ditions I was speaking about this morning in my little talk dealt with the 
Powell band. I did not refer to Mr. Prince’s band on the Netley Marsh which 
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is a purely provincial affair in which we have absolutely no voice. Later this 
month Mr. Prince and I are meeting in Winnipeg, and that is one of the matters 
that will be discussed with the Manitoba administration. 


The Cuarrman: To Chief Thompson, Councillors Alexander and Murdoch, 
their spokesman, Mr. Prince, and Mr. Guimond, I wish to extend our sincere 
appreciation for having come all this distance to give evidence before this 
committee and assure you that so far as this committee is concerned we will 
do all in our power to see that anything that is necessary for the correction 
of Indian administration or the laws affecting that administration or dealings 
in any way with the Indians, in due time will be given consideration. We 
appreciate your coming here. We trust that you will feel that you have had 
a full hearmg and have been given every opportunity to express your views. 
On our part we want to thank you most sincerely for your attendance and 
_assistance. To you, Mr. Hamilton, we also want. to express our appreciation 
‘for your assistance to us in our deliberations. We will mect on Tuesday at 
11 o’clock in room 277. 


Mr. Prince: On behalf of the Manitoba Indian Association and on behalf 
of our delegation I wish to express our sincere appreciation for the hearing 
we have received before this joint committee of the Senate and the House of 
Commons. We feel as a delegation, that we have been given an excellent 
opportunity to present our case fully. | 

_ When we go back to our people we shall give them a full report on what 
has taken place in this committee. In time we will submit a proper brief to 
the committee setting forth our opinions as to how the government can better 
the living conditions of all Indians. 


The meeting adjourned at 6.05 p.m. to meet again Tuesday, June 10, 1947, 
at 11.00 a.m. | 
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} REPORTS TO PARLIAMENT 
es ys | THE SENATE, 
a WEDNESDAY, 7th May, 1947. 


b, 


: The Joint Genniittes of the Senate and the House of Commons appointed 
to continue and conclude the examination and consideration of the Indian Act 
(Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), and all such other matters as have been referred 
to the said Committee, beg leave to make their TH1rp Report, as follows: 


Your committee unanimously recommend that the Government give 
Biinediate consideration to the advisability of granting old age pensions to 
vanadian Indians. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


W. H. TAYLOR, 
Chairman. 


With leave of the Senate, the said Report was adopted. 


House oF COMMONS, 
Wenpnespay, 7th May, 1947. 


_ The Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons appointed 
© continue and conclude the examination and consideration of the Indian Act 
(Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927) and all such other matters as pita been referred 
0 the said Committee, begs leave to present the following as 
e Tuirp REPORT 

Your Committee unanimously recommends that the Government give 
Binediate consideration to the advisability of granting old age pensions to 
Penadian Indians. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


DON F. BROWN, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House oF Commons, 
Turspay, 10th June, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
appointed to examine and consider the Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), 
and all such other matters as have been referred to the said Committee met this 
day at 11 o’clock a.m. 


~ Presiding: Mr. D. F. Beane M.P., Joint Chairman. 


Present: 
_ The Senate: The Honourable Senators Horner, Macdonald (Cardigan), 
Robicheau and Taylor—4. 


The House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Stirling and Messrs. Brown, 
Blackmore, Bryce, Case, Castleden, Farquhar, Gariepy, Harkness, Little, Mac- 
Lean, MacNicol, Raymond (Wright), and Reid—14. 


In attendance: Mr. W. J. Ford Pratt; (From Indian Affairs Branch) : Messrs. 
R. A. Hoey, Director; B. F. Neary, MBE. , Superintendent, Welfare and Training; 
A. G. Hamilton, Inspector, Indian Agencies, Manitoba; Dr. P. E. Moore, Director, 
Indian Health Services: also, Dr. G. D. W. Cameron, ‘Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare; Dr. W. L. Falconer, Indian Health Ser- 
vices Division, Department of National Health and Welfare; also, the Honourable 
Paul Martin, Ween Minister of National Health and Welfare; alsot DrinGndh 
Wherrett, i/e Canadian Tuberculosis Control; also, Mr. Norman E. Lickers, 
Barrister, Counsel for the Committee and Liaison Officer. 


- Mr. W. Garfield Case, M.P., on a matter of privilege, renewed his previous 
application that the committee should either hear representations from Magistrate 
Tucker, with regard to the conditions prevailing amongst the Indians in the 
James Bay area or recommend that some sort of Commission be appointed to 
investigate such conditions. 


Mr. Raymond read and moved the adoption of the seventh report of the sub- 
committee on agenda and procedure. (See Minutes of Evidence). 


a Discussion followed. | 


Mr. Case moved, in amendment, that the committee do not now consider this 
report but that it be recommitted to the subcommittee. 
_ Discussion continued. 


By leave, amendment of Mr. Case withdrawn. 
And the question being put, the seventh report of the subcommittee was 
adopted, on division. 


_ Mr. Reid expressed the hope that the Committee would consider the advis- 
vbility of permitting the placing on record of evidence to rebut certain state- 
nents which have appeared in named newspapers in British Columbia with 
‘egard to conditions on some reserves in British Columbia. Mr. Reid also asked 
vhen the Committee would be afforded an opportunity to consider and discuss 
ihe report of the Commission appointed to investigate Indian Affairs and -con- 
litions in the Maritime Provinces. 
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Mr. P. E. Moore, M. D. D.P.H., Director, Indian Henlth Saryicess Taper 
ment of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, was called, and made a statemen nt 


The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m., to meet again this day at : 
o’clock p.m. | 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The es resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. 
Present: 


The Senate: The Honourable Senator W. H. Taylor,—1. a 
The House of Commons: Messrs. Brown, Bryce, Case, Castleden, Farquhar 


MacNicol, Raymond (Wright), and Reid—13. 
| In attendance: as at morning session. rials . 4 
Dr. P. E. Moore, recalled, continued with his statement. 


It was agreed that owing to other official engagements the Committee cou. il 
not sit beyond 5.15 p.m. : 


It was further agreed that Dr. P. E. Moore be recalled to continue | hd 
presentation and be questioned thereon on Tuesday, 17th eee next, al 
11 o’clock a.m. a 


The Committee adjourned at 5.15 p.m., to meet again on Thursday, 12th Fun 
next, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


T. L. McEVOY, 
Clerk of the Joint Committee. — 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


ae House oF Commons, 
yy . June 10, 1947. 


a The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 


“appointed to examine and consider the Indian Act, met this day at 11.00 a.m. 
Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., (Joint Chairman) presided. 


p The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Case has asked permission to bring up a matter on a 
ff 


point of privilege. 


. Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, I think I should bring to the attention of the 
- committee again a matter of HAR I consider to be very great concern. I have 
- mentioned before that Magistrate Tucker had telephoned me from Cochrane 
* _ bringing to my attention a situation with respect to the Indians in the James Bay 
- area. He suggested that a commission should go there to investigate that unfor- 
 tunate situation, and that following such visit other recommendations could 
. be made. I suggest to the committee it would be well if we could have Magistrate 
Ke Tucker come before us and tell us his story. However, I would like to read 
% into the record a report which is published in the Globe and Mail of Monday, 
— June 9, 1947. It is date lined Timmins, June 8, and headed “special”. 


‘ie “Unless immediate steps are taken to supply the James. Bay Indians 


a with proper medical care, nursing services and nutrition, they will be 
lg wiped out.”’ This is one of the statements made by Magistrate E. R. 
ae Tucker of Cochrane in his address to the assembled representatives of 
= the branches of the Canadian Red Cross of Northern Ontario. 


: Then there is a short description of the Magistrate himself; he is known as 
me “flying judge”. The article goes on:— , 
“Unless you can see conditions as they are with your own eyes, you 
ve will never believe the appalling conditions of hardships and privation 
ve that exist.”” Another point that was stressed was ‘‘the unbelievable death 
_ rate of infants is 600 out of every thousand that are born, and these 
people see a doctor only once a year. If the male of the family is at his 
traplines, then he sees the doctor only once every two years.” 
Representatives from Smooth Rock Falls, Cochrane, Iroquois Falls, 
Hearst, Schumacher and Timmins were in attendance at the meeting. 


mn I leave that with the committee as a matter of really grave concern. I am 
' rather surprised that when we had Bishop Belleau here that we did not hear from 
_ hin, with regard to conditions in the James Bay area. I suggested that 
_ we ask him at that time. Now this matter has twice been brought to my 
_ attention and I leave it in the hands of the committee. 

The Cuairman: Thank you, Mr. Case. We have here to-day Dr. P. E. 
Baivioore. who is our witness and I am sure he would be glad to discuss any 
particular phase of medical services of the Indians. 

We have a note of your matter now and it will be investigated. You 
might investigate it personally by questioning Dr. Moore as to his knowledge of 
the matter. 

' The next point of business is the seventh report of the sub-committee. Mr. 
c Raymond you were in attendance at the time the report was discussed would 
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Mr. RAYMOND: 


SEVENTH REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGENDA 
AND PROCEDURE | ; 


Norice or Morion Firep spy Mr. BuackMorE oN May 15, 1947 


Your subcommittee has reconsidered this notice of motion. It is of 
the opinion that the time is not opportune to submit to the House an 
interim report making the recommendation contained in the notice of f 
motion. 


House or COMMONS, 
June 10, 1947. 


The Cuarrman: I know members of the committee will wish to discuss 
this matter and probably we should give some reasons for the wording of that 
report. First of all I will read the notice of motion:— s 

Whereas: The final report of this committee on the Indian Ree is 
likely to be made not earlier than the close of the 1947 session of 
parlhament, and 

Whereas: This committee has heard sufficient evidence to satisfy 
its members that Canadian Indians are in serious need of immediate 
assistance of several kinds, and 
| Whereas: Mr. Hoey has conveyed to this committee that his 
department, in order to discharge its responsibilities to the Indians under 
its charge, requires at least 815, 000,000 for the year 1947-48. 

Therefore, be it resolved that this Indian Act committee submit 
within 10 days an interim report to parliament recommending that both 
Houses recommend that the government consider the advisability of 
submitting to parliament for the Indian Department an increase in 
appropriation large enough to bring the total appropriation up to, at 
least, $15,000,000, in the estimates for 1947-48, | 


Now if I might point out first that we have not as yet any programme 
as to how any additional amounts would be spent. | 


Mr. CastLepenN: You mean from parliament? 


The CHairMAN: No, we as a committee are not in a position to make any 
recommendations as to how this additional amount shall be spent. My opinion 
is that if we make a recommendation that the government consider spending 
additional amounts of money, that we should be in a position to suggest to 
government how the money should be spent. Furthermore, the estimates for 
this branch, the Indian Affairs Branch, have not been referred to this com- 
mittee; nor is the House yet aware of the amount which will be asked by way 
of main estimate and supplementary estimate for the Indian Affairs Branch. 

Mr. Farquuar: What then do you mean by “additional amounts?” 

The CuatrMAan: The amount that has been suggested by Mr. Blackmore. 

Mr. Farquuar: We do not know the present amount? 

The CHAIRMAN: We know what is in the main estimates but we do not yet 
know what may be in the supplementary estimates. . 

Mr. Farquuar: For all we know it may be more than $15,000,000. 

The CHatrMAN: Our committee, of course, can recommend only that the 
government give consideration to the advisability of increasing or reducing 
an estimate. “We have no power to make any recommendation as to any definite 


amounts. I think Mr. Blackmore should now have the opportunity of aspen 
on his notice of motion. 


Mr. Case: I question your point when you say we have no power. 
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~The Cuarrman: We have no power to recommend that the government 
‘spend public money. All we can do is suggest to parliament that parliament 
recommend to the government the advisability of considering certain expenditure. 
If you can get anything out of that you are pretty good. 
| Mr. Cast LEpEN: I think it is a masterpiece of understatement. 
| The CuHatrman: At the present time we have $15,000,000 suggested by 
Mr. Blackmore. I imagine many of the members of the committee might 
have suggested $50,000,000. In fact I think some have suggested it. In any 
event the amount suggested here is $15,000,000. The estimates at the present 
time as published, ask that there be an appropriation of $6,547,254. 

~ Mr. Casruepen: Is that for Indian Affairs Branch or does that take in 
also the amount for the Department of National Health and Welfare? 

The CHatrrMAn: That does not. This is only for Indian Affairs Branch. 
You see whilst there is $6,000,000 odd in the estimates, if we were to recom- 
mend the increase to $15,000,000 there would be a total increase of $8,000,000 
odd which is one-and one-third times the present estimate, or an increase of 
about 133 per cent. Of course there are no suggestions as to how we are 
to increase the services to the Indians by the 133 per cent increase in the 
appropriation. Now there has been an increase provided for this year of 
$123,393, that is in the Indian Affairs administration and service, without 
health. Now that, you see, is a fair increase in one: particular year in any 
-branch of the administration. So, generally speaking, the subcommittee felt 
they were.not prepared as a subcommittee, to recommend that your committee 
‘suggest to the government an expenditure of $15,000,000 when this committee 
has not completed its work and when we have not any suggestions as to how 
that large increase shall ‘be allotted. For that reason the subcommittee reports 
back to the main committee the suggestion that the notice of motion be not 
entertained at this time or, to quote the report, “that the time is not opportune.” 

Mr. Blackmore, would you now like to say something? ~ 

Mr. BuackMore: Mr. Chairman, and fellow members of the committee. 

) The CHAIRMAN: Pardon me, before you start, is it agreed that we will 
‘permit Mr. Blackmore to make a statement? 

Mr. Rei: I am sorry, I was not here, what is the statement to be about? 
: The CuHarrmMan: The report of the subcommittee on the motion of Mr. 
Blackmore recommending to the government the advisability of considering 
an increase to $15,000,000 in the present estimates. of Indian Affairs Branch 
which provide for $6,547,254. 

_. Mr. CastiuepEn: I wonder if you could give the committee at this time 
the amount asked for by the Department of Health and Welfare? 
, The CHatrMAN: Have you got that Dr. Moore? 

Dr. Moore: I have not got the exact figures. but it is approximately 

$4,600,000. 
Mr. Case: That brings total estimates for Indian Affairs to over $11,000,000. 
The CHARMAN: Will you proceed then, Mr. Blackmore? I would’ ask 
the committee not to interrupt until Mr. Blackmore has completed his 
submission. 

Mr. Buackmore: Mr. Chairman, and fellow members of the committee. 
I deeply appreciate your indulgence in permitting me to occupy some of the 
valuable time of the committee at present. 

\ It seems to me it would be well for us to clarify our purpose in being here 
‘as members of the committee. We have all asked ourselves probably “these 
fuestions: Do we intend to change the Indian Act? Do we intend to change 
1e policy which is presently prevailing under our present Act? Do we intend 
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to change the personnel of the present Indian department? Are: we cae | 
with them? Do we intend to supplement our present Indian Act and policy by 
certain other measures, for example, the setting up of an peels claims 
committee? 

Other questions have doubtless occurred to the members of fie committee 
as being appropriate in trying to determine just why we are here. Why are we 
going to all this trouble? Why did the government appoint us? 

It seems to me the time has just about come for us to get some sort of 
clarification in respect of all these matters. Even though we might not be entirely 
agreed as to what our purpose is, I think every member of the committee has 
pretty well thought along these lines. I am voicing only the opinions of the 
members of the eommittee I would say, Mr. Chairman, judging from what I ha 
heard the committee members say after leaving the various meetings. Zi 


To change the Indian Act without spending more money would be futile. 

I doubt if a member of the committee would question the truth of that remark. 
Neither would they question any of the possible reasons for our being called 
together. I think we would all agree our task would be utterly futile unless we 
ask the government to spend more money. Government simply must spend more 
money. Now since I first gave notice of this resolution some days ago several 
members of the committee, some of them are now listening to me, have expressed 
warm approval of the resolution and some have thanked me for it. All the 
members of the committee have not spoken with me but no one thus far has 
expressed disapproval of the resolution. » 
Now is $15,000,000 the right amount? The honourable members have before 
them a copy of my resolution. They will note that I merely suggest the total 
appropriation should be brought up to at least $15,000,000 so that $15,000,000 
as a whole will merely be a floor. Now the expenditures in the past on our Indian 
affffairs have been, in my judgment, woefully inadequate. We have spent over 
$6,000,000 in only three years in Canadian history. According to the records I 
have, which the honourable members will find on page 11 of the 1946 proceedings 
a this committee, in 1930-31 we spent $6,068,827; 1944-45 $6,232, 082 ; 1945-41 6 
6,796,826. 


In each and every other year the appropriation fell belew $6,000 000. Now 
T was impressed with the briefs which were submitted to us quite recently by the 
various agencies. With the permission of the committee I should like to recall 
several of the passages in some of those briefs. 


May I take first the brief of the United Church of Canada. I al refer 
to certain passages which I think impressed every member. I am not assuming 
that the United Church is accurate in everything, but these people, like the other 
admirable church organizations, the Roman Catholic church, and the Anglican 
church, and others, have been right on the ground. They have been right out 
in the field and, they have been in contact with realities as no member of this 
committee could possibly have been. I think, therefore, that their ghee aa a 
are worthy of some attention. Now on page 3 of the United Church brief ¢ 
the bottom of the page you will find this regarding school buildings: — 

The building was cold and most of the younger students were blowing 
on their hands in an effort to warm them. Snow on rubbers under the 
stove had not melted by recess. Outside wraps were all worn in the school 


I have been a school teacher myself, Mr. Chairman, and a good many of 
the members of this committee have been school teachers. I spent twenty- one) 
years in the school-room. I would say conditions like that were putting iD | 
jeopardy the health of every individual child in the school, probably the life p 0] 
the child, as well as the teacher, and conditions of that sort were rendering |i q 
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Be; 
~ practically impossible to do effective educational work in that school-room. 


_ Mr. Chairman, we do not need to have any recommendations from this committee 
_ to know that money ought to be spent to remedy a situation like that; neither 
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does parliament. 
- Now may I refer to page 4:— 
We and the other churches who cooperate with the government in 
Indian education, have drawn the attention of the responsible officials to 
the great discrepancy between the need and the provision made to meet 
it, and this has ‘been admitted by the director in his evidence, given last 
year (minutes of proceedings and evidence, page 15). 


Again, on the same page, I have noted this passage as I am sure did all the 
_ honourable members of the committee: 
yet a careful study would indicate that teeta is scarcely any part 
of the dominion in which Indian people live where there are adequate 
facilities—for education. 


Surely this committee need make no recommendation to enable any person 


to see great quantities of money are necessary on behalf of education of the 
Q Indian in this land. On page 6 we find these words:— 


oN 


Specifically, the United Church resents being criticized for failure to 
provide adequate food and clothing in residential schools, and for not 
engaging a highly qualified staff in sufficient number, when failure arises 
from the lack of grant provided by the government and the House of 
Commons—which has consistently starved the educational department 
of the Indian Affairs Branch. 


Those are strong words. 
There is only one possible remedy for the condition suggested by those 


words. On page 8, I find these words: “the buildings’”—still referring to schools 


—“the buildings should be modernized as speedily as possible. Some of the 


_ new buildings which have been erected by the department in recent years are 
- models of their kind; but far too many of the day schools on Indian reserves lag 
- behind the rural public school buildings of the provinces and are really no 
_ credit to the department.” 


No credit to the department means, Mr. Chairman, no credit to the House 


of Commons which has appointed the department but left it without adequate 
funds for the work which it has to do. 


On page 10 I find these words:— 

The only solution: to this is the setting up of department hosiptals 
with the right of the churches to visit the patients in them. We would 
associate ourselves whole-heartedly with the section of the brief sub- 
mitted by the Church of England in this regard. 


Again on that page I find these words: 

The United Church is of the opinion that there is no reason why the 
Indian people should not participate in any old age pensions scheme set 
up by the dominion government; and is of the opinion that, in the admin- 
istration of the scheme, these same conditions should apply as in respect 
to the old age pension scheme generally, with such modifications as may 
be necessary to meet the difference in status of the Indian people—that 
is to say, without provincial contributions.” 


*See Third Report, to Parliament, supra 
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Now those, Mr. Chairman, are the words of the United Church in its § 
presentation. I turn now to the brief of the Roman Catholic church, which, | 
because of the long history of great successes of that organization in its dealings 
with the Indians certainly is worthy of attention. On page 3 we find these 
words: — ) 

However, one must not forget that many of the improvements which 
are now suggested would have been put into effect a long time ago if the 
people of Canada had been aware of their necessity, and if the Canadian 
government had been more generous in appropriating funds for Indian 
education. q 


I turn now to page 7 of their very excellent brief: — q 
However, in the case of both residential and day schools, additional 

funds must be made available in order to provide increased accommoda- 

tion and to make it possible for those actively engaged in the work to 

keep abreast of modern educational requirements. | 
Again, the committee may be interested in knowing the percentages of 
Indian children, by provinces, who are unable at the present time to attend any 
school whether day or residential because of want of classroom space. These 
percentages according to provinces are as follows: 


Per Cent 
Geer 2 JR iar oka en PM A ore GIR PRs ON Ay MA on 
Peron o HITT cht. Meet aloe Lit viade twice acer on area 41 
INE MOTUDS WACK ates bal ts BRIA Gals DEANE Tee a cy 30 
NPT SED preaTG Rt e Oy eleg tay MOE ann eneraa ae OR RAMEN oe ih EN IR. s° 15 
POMP TU LCOS Gdn doe Wiss s WEE wile Giada an, Wo ele owihd cateedee ae te eee 38 
Oth te Re. 3 RA ne he aS ae ne Sh Ae ya 40 
INORG IVE GEr al LOT I LOTLOS fis 000 2 lcuy toy orleans 6 are aren bene a 70 
UU RS Oe CUM Pe IND oot eta pei aMule RPE MAD lc 85 Cs oA 60 
PAE OTIE WATE ak ech HS. Res kg 0 ee gtteaee eae oe ores Y 29 
BVtileciea th Ort UGE WA ck tuccnra:; ceca Mies see Gon i cbc ean Poa? 00 
REG EVCMALTL 9 LSLALT Cries re dies Ceo oe ee ae 60 


Mr. Chairman, may I speak for the members of the committee? Just 
attempt for a moment to get ourselves in the position where we can see these 
matters as the Indian does. As I stand before you I can see scores of the noble 
Indians of the Blood Indian reserve alongside which I grew up from my early 
childhood. Their only chance in the world to get their children ahead “is by 
putting them in a school. Now, if you and I were on the reserve and were 
restricted as Indians are, we could do nothing more. You and I could do 
nothing more than see our children grow up without a chance. I am not saying 
the Blood Indians are lacking in facilities; they are rather fortunate in respect 
to schools but they are much more happily situated than many, many, Indians 
in this land. | | - 

On page 8 of that same church’s brief, we read this: — 4 

At least four hundred classrooms should be provided immediately. 
It may not be possible to build that number of classrooms in one year 
but the program should be accelerated so that within five years, our 
Indian Affairs Branch could proudly state that every Indian child in 
Canada, wishing to secure an education, had a school close enough to 
his home where this laudable ambition could be realized. za 

Most of us, Mr. Chairman, have grown up with a school only a few blocks 
away; we have raised our families with schools just a few blocks away. It is 
sent for us to put ourselves in the position of Indian parents miles away from 
schools. ae 
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Again on the same page I read:— 


If the teachers, in both residential and day schools, were to become 
civil servants, with ‘superannuation provision and the payment of salaries 
by the Indian Affairs Branch, it is possible that most of our personnel 
difficulties would disappear. 


m Mr. Chairman, that again takes money. 
On page 9 we read:— 
From the moral standpoint alone, we feel that the government of 
Canada would be justified in providing in each province, special schools 


for girls of 16 to 18 who have previously attended residential or day 
schools, 


Money is required again. There is no need for us to recommend how to spend 
money there. 


May I now turn to page 14? 


The CuHatrmMan: Mr. Blackmore, may I interrupt for a moment? You see 
you have been going now about tw enty minutes and we all realize, I think, the 
necessity for more money. There is no question of that in the minds of the 
committee so I am wondering if you have anything else besides a repetition 
of the demands that have been made for money which already appear in the 
evidence. It possibly would shorten it if you would give us Ris your new 
points. 


Mr. FarquHar: I would like to say that, after all, while we are not trying 
to cut Mr. Blackmore down— 


Mr. Buackmore: I cannot hear what Mr. Farquhar sa 
Mr. Farquuar: We have all this on the record. 
The ‘CHairMAN: That is right. 


Mr. FarquuHar: Mr. Blackmore is giving the impression that we are opposed 
_to spending more money on Indians. Now that is not the case. We all feel, 
and I think we all agree, that we will have to spend more money on Indian 
work but if we are budgeting at the present time we should have some plan as 
_to how we are going to spend the money when we ask for it. 


The CHAIRMAN: I was wondering before we get into a discussion if we could 
just ask Mr. Blackmore if he has anything new that he wishes to put on the 
record. We might well hear those things. We were to have him speak for ten 
minutes and he has gone now nearly twenty-five minutes. Have you anything 
else, Mr. Blackmore? 

Mr Buacxmore: I cannot see hey an important representation like this 
should be limited to ten minutes or twenty minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN: It was not my idea, it was yours. 


Mr. Buacxmore: I do not wish to impose on the other members of the 
committee ,and, if they say they do not want to consider this further, I will 
desist and I thank the members for the consideration that they have allowed 
“me in speaking on my resolution but we simply must spend more money and it 
must be done now. 

Mr. CasttepEN: Mr. Chairman, I am very anxious to support Mr. Blackmore 
in his resolution, but after all, we have only a few hours. I think he has now 
spoken for twenty minutes on this matter and I think we are all convinced that 
| the matter is important. Mr. Blackmore however, could make his points for 
and against, and we could vote on the motion. 

Mr. Rew: In my opinion, while we are all in sympathy with Mr. Blackmore 
every member is not duty bound to speak, This is all being taken down and it 
is going on the record and, speaking for myself, I do not want it to be thought 
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that because I vote to adopt the report i the subcommittee I am 1 online twas ; 
the Indian and the Indian needs for more money. However, the motion before 
us now is another thing. I wish to bring up matters concerning the problem but ~ 
Mr. Blackmore has placed us in the position where it might appear that we were — 
callous towards the Indians’ needs. 3 

Mr. MacNicou: Have we not got a witness here. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Case: May I have one observation. 

Mr. Blackmore has predicated his whole submission on education. Now — 
we are all agreed that the educational facilities should be improved but it is an © 
amount of money that Mr. Blackmore is talking about. Could you, Mr. Black- — 
more, specify any amount of money? 

I think his resolution is wrong in that, if it is going to relate to education, — 
we should recommend to the government that there shall be an increase in the © 
Indian education appropriation. 

The Cuarrman: I think we are all agreed that there will have to be — 
increased expenditures of money but the question now is all in the timing of the © 
Blackmore resolution. I think frankly, when we make our report to the House, ~ 
we should make proper recommendations as to an increased appropriation for — 
Indian services and how it is to be spent. 3 

Mr. Case: Education involves the question of what type of sdenole) we are — 
going to recommend. If they are to be state schools then I am all for making © 
them the best schools in the world. y 

The CHAIRMAN: The Indians themselves do not want to get something for — 
nothing. They want opportunity given to them and they will make the best of ~ 
their opportunities. If*Mr. Blackmore has any other point which will be of — 
help to us I think it will be proper for him to let us have it. If it is merely a © 
repetition of what is already on the record I would suggest that we dispense — 
with it. 4 

Mr. Buackmore: May I have five minutes more? } 

The Cuairman: I have no objection, as long as we can get along with the © 
business of the committee. 4 

‘Mr. Buackmore: I think the business of the committee is to solve the Indian ~ 
problem and I cannot understand why we are not all in favour of advancing © 
money to do so. o 

Mr. MacNicou: But the committee might recommend spending $50,000,000, — 
or more. a 

Mr. Farquuar: This figure might be altogether too small when we get: dover i 
to the facts. 

Mr. Rem: No member of this committee can tell how much money is | 
needed. It might be $50,000,000. ; 

Mr. BuackmMore: May I point out once more the concluding part of my 
resolution. It states specifically “at least $15,000,000.” I think that is safe, — 
and I will endeavour to close off in my five minutes. I wish to call the atten- : 
tion of the committee to page 27 of the minutes of proceedings and evidence of — 
our very first meeting. On that page, on May 28, 1946, Mr. Hoey made his 
own estimate. “To undertake a worthwhile Indian betterment program based > 
on the existing needs of the population and other needs that are likely to arise ~ 
during the period immediately ahead of us, it would, in my judgment, require — 
a parliamentary appropriation to begin with of approximately $14,000,000 or a | 
sum a little more than double the amount which appears in the 1946-47 estimates. ; 
To continue this program, it would, I am also convinced, require additional | 
annual amounts for the next fifteen years at least, or until a peak figure of 
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ae oc 000,000 is reached. If such a program were based on a sound policy and 
closely linked up with efficient administration there should be a gradual decline 
ei expenditures from the sixteenth year onward.” Now, in the passage from 
which I have read covering pages 27 and 28 there are striking remarks made by 
Mr. Hoey who is the head of the Indian Affairs branch. 


q The question will be asked: Is this the time to make a recommendation; is 
this the year? Well, the present parliament cannot run beyond 1950 and this 
“committee cannot possibly make a final report until the end of 1948. The recom- 
mendations could not be implemented before 1949. That leaves altogether too — 

short a time to see how a new arrangement would work before this parliament 

will be dissolved.' Meanwhile the Indians are going to suffer. 


Now, is this the time of the year? There is still time to have an item 
included in the supplementary estimates. Is it the psychological time? The 
“Indians now have confidence we are really going to do something for them; the 
Canadian people as a whole are interested in the problem of the Indians; they 
have become aware that the country has been negligent in the matter of looking 
after the Indians and they are anxious to remedy our shortcomings. Parlia- 
ment and the country is “human rights” conscious. This is clearly shown, as 
we all know, by discussions in the House of Commons at the present time. Some 
nation, such as Russia, might rise in the United Nations Assembly on the matter 
of our ‘treatment of our. Indians. If that were to be done we would be put in a 
very awkward light. 
é Now, we ought to give the present administration the chance, I contend, 
to show its ability to handle our Indian problem. We know these men who 
have charge of this work and who now occupy important positions in the Indian 
department. The committee has enough information before it to go as far at 
least as recommending $15.000,000. 
Now, Mr. Hoey has impressed me as being an able, sincere, diligent, progres- 
sive and ‘practical man who is genuinely interested in the Indians and in all 
matters pertaining to the Indians; and his staff, as far as I have seen them, 
_have impressed me as being worthy of the positions they hold. Now, we cannot 
form any estimate as to what to do about the staff or what to do about the 
“Indians until we at least provide enough money to enable these officials to carry 
out their work. Now, Mr. Chairman, such consideration having been given to 
this matter, I have no hesitation in suggesting to this committee that you pass 
“my resolution. 


fe, 


_ The CHARMAN: Gentlemen, are you ready for the question? 


__ Mr. Rew: I want to say ‘a few words, because I realize the danger which 
every honourable member may have to face in a resolution of this kind. May 
I say that every member of this committee is just as much interested in the 
welfare of the Indians and the need for more money as the honourable member, 
but may I draw the attention of Mr. Blackmore to the fact that the money 
question, important as it is, is only one part of the vast amount of evidence and 
requests we have heard regarding the complaints made by and for the Indians. I 
‘have: not time to list all these complaints, but they included roads, education, 
treaty rights, enfranchisement, insurance, liquor, hospitals, and money was one 
: of the many other problems, and I think that has played— 


The Cuarrman: A minor part— 


Mr. Rew: If you look over the record you will see that it has played but 
one part. While I am in sympathy with this subject—and I want to place myself 
on record that I am not objecting to an increase in the amount of money— 

think this is as the subcommittee report says—an inopportune time to bring 
‘this matter up until we come to a realization as regards the matter of finality 
a our investigations in these matters. 
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Mr. CastiepeN: In speaking against the report of the =H Gore li would 
like to say that one argument given against this is that we have no program. 
It seems to me that we can go on with our program and still indicate to the : 
House that more money is needed by the department. As regards the time to 
do this, I do not think we can start too soon. I think the department has a 
program, and I think we should support it. We can go on with our study a 
suggest to the House that this department needs more money. If this is to be 
exercised it should be exercised soon. This is only going to be a recommendation 
with regard to this matter, and it would let the House know that we want this ’ 
done. With regard to the amount, I think that also can be arrived at later. 
We do not know the amount. At any rate, this is a recommendation that we 
double the present estimate and it will only be a step in the right direction. 
I do not believe that it is going to interfere with our work here. We have a’ 
great deal of work to do, but I think we should do something about getting more 
money this year because we are not going to be ready with a report until the end 
of this session. The increased estimates might not come up until next year and’ \ 
they will not be passed until well on in next year. We are going to be that much 
too late. We are now fifty years too late. Perhaps that is an ‘exaggeration, but. 
we are many years too late; and the sooner we get something done the better. 
There are Indians dying to- day, according to reports— 4 
The Cuatrman: White people are dying to-day too. 4 
Mr. CastitepEen: Yes, I know, but this is for lack of attention, according 
to the evidence to this committee—real negligence. It seems to me that we should 
recommend that something be done about these estimates and that it should 
be done now. 
Mr. Rep: May I direct attention also the fact that one of the main recom-— 
mendations that should be made has been omitted ‘by the two members who sup-— 
port the proposal of Mr. Blackmore; that is with regard to hospitalization. That 
is one thing that will take a great ‘deal of money and which has been left ould 
of this resolution entirely. As we know, hospitals are not under the Indian 
Affairs Branch. I do not know whether this was left out wittingly or not, but 
one of the great things we have been advocating is hospitals, and in this pro- 
posal they have been left out. Hospitals alone might take $15,000,000. Hospitals — 
at present are not under the Indian Department. : 


Mr. Buackmore: Left out of what? 
Mr. Reip: Left out of your resolution. 


Mr. Buackmore: No, nothing of the kind. , | 
Mr. Farquuar: When we are submitting an interim report the other things | 
we have been working on, which are just as important as this matter which has 
been brought up this morning, should also be mentioned in that interim report. 
I think every member of this committee is just as sympathetic towards the 
Indians as Mr. Blackmore and Mr. Castleden, and they are just as anxious to 
do all ee can for them. 

. CASTLEDEN: Hear, hear. That is not the question. 


ae FarquHar: I listened to the statement made. I think there was some 
such position taken. a 
Mr. BuiacxmoreE: I challenge that statement, because I was very careful 
in my wording to include every member of the committee, and I know I did. 


Mr. Farquuar: Yes, but are you going to prove to this committee that this 
committee that this money is necessary and that it should be spent; and you 
are hoping to prove that there are members of this committee who are already 
quite satisfied that possibly no more than this amount should be spent. Now, I 
do not want that impression to go out. I do not think any member of this com- 
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mittee wante, that impression to go out—the impression that any one Sane lay 
Pian on this committee is more anxious to spend money on looking after the 
welfare of the Indians than anyone else, and for that reason I do not think it is 
D ecessary to impress this committee with these facts, I do believe that when our 
% nterim report is made other questions besides the question of the amount of 
money should be mentioned. I think I can remember, when this question was 
brought up before, that Mr. Hoey said that he doubted whether that amount 
could be spent this year. I think one of the questions that will be asked: should 
this recommendation go to the House is: What plan have you for spending this 
money? I could not tell the House. I think we should have a definite plan as to 
how Indian Affairs will spend the money we are asking for should we present such 
a resolution to the House. Now, that is all I have to say on this matter, but I 
do want to make it clear that I do not want the impression to go out that any — 
one member of this committee is more interested than another as regards the 
; ‘Indian problem. 

5, 


Mr. Cass: Mr. Chairman, I think we might dispose of this matter by refer- 
ring it back to the subcommittee and asking them to give consideration to some- 
“thing of this character: That the committee are deeply conscious of the 
“inadequacy of hospital and education facilities and medical services and that we 
“recommend that an amount to provide for ample services as recommended by 


pte Indian Affairs Branch. should be SUC aIS ae! poor be done rather 


fo make a decision with regard to the sin eea nal eee of ridin Affairs Ty 
. want to know by what method we propose to recommend that education should 
be carried out—whether it is going to continue on as denominational or non- 

denominational, state schools, or what. However, I do believe that I should make 
» motion to have the matter referred back to the subcommittee with a view to 
its drafting an over-all resolution stating that we are conscious of these inade- 


quacies and recommending that sufficient money be appropriated to PRO the 


is the handicap that Mr. Farquhar has spoken of. “When Mr. Hocy says he does not 
know whether he can spend this money or not, I would like to know the amount 
of money that he can spend, and. there is no one better able to determine that 
amount of money than himself. 


_ Mr. Buacxmore: May I make one thing clear? The only reason I men- 
: Buse education was so that we would have time to go into the other details. 


The CuatrmaAn: Now, I want order. I want to be fair to all members of the 
‘committee. If Mr. Blackmore is going to answer everybody who gets up to speak 
we are going to be here until doomsday. Let Mr. Blackmore answer ev erybody 
once and for all. —. . 

| Mr. Farquuar: I would like to second the motion made by Mr. Case. 


_ Mr. Gartepy: Mr. Chairman, my stand is this: I do not see any need for 
ar By interim report of this kind. It 3 is not our business: If any’ other members of 
the committee feel that something should be done that is not being done by the 
Indian Affairs Branch there is always the House of Commons. T hat i is the place 
fo - them to make the requests when the estimates are presented. The depart- 
a ent is aware of all this evidence. They have had their representatives sitting 
in this committee. They are possessed of every bit of information on the matter. 
if f there is something very urgent in the matter of money or anything else, let 
the department take the lead, and the members of this committee can go to 
e House if the department does not do these things. Mr. Blackmore and his 
party or Mr. Castleden and his party— 


_ Mr. Buacxmore: Let us leave “the party” out of it. 
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Mr. Gartepy: If this becomes a question of politics let them get up in the 
House and make their statement; but we as a committee do not represent any 
party. We are a group of representatives of all the people with a special task 
to perform. Our task is to sift out this evidence and come to some conclusions. — 
Well, the time to draw conclusions has not yet come. We have not reached that 
time in any shape or form, and that is the purport of the report of our subcom- 
mittee. q 
Mr. Case has put the matter well. He says that we have not decided what 
we shall do with regard to education. He could go on and say that we have not 
decided what we shall do with regard to hospitals. We have not decided on 
these and many other matters. Such plans will call for the expenditure of money.’ 
Tt is our business to thresh out this evidence and draw conclusions, but why 
should there be an interim report at this stage? Suppose the Radio Committee 
were being presented with a motion every week that the law be amended in the 
interim to do this and to do that; it would be ridiculous. I say let us finish’ 
our business and then bring in a final recommendation to the House. I stand _ 
second to nobody in my desire to improve the state of the Indians throughout 
this country, and when the proper time comes I will support any move or any 
request to get more money for them, but this is not the proper time to do it, and 
it does not look to me to be the proper method. I am satisfied that this resolu-_ 
tion is premature. We are wasting time and energy. I do not like to suspect. 
motives, but I do not like this at all, and it seems to me that Mr. Blackmore) 
himself realizes that we have already been wasting too much time on this” 
matter. Here we are wasting time about something that is absolutely useless. © 

Mr. Raymonp: I would like to explain my stand too. I was at the sub- 
committee mecting the other day. Although I do believe there should be an 
increase in the estimates for taking care of Indians, I thought it was not oppor-" 
tune at this time and I would like, simply as a member of the committee, to 
express my opinion. I do believe personally that we have been appointed ‘‘to- 
examine and consider the Indian Act.” If we will look at the first page of the 
orders of reference we see that it has been ordered “that the Senate do unite with 
the House of ‘Commons in the appointment of a joint committee of both houses 
to examine and consider the Indian Act, chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927, and amend- 
ments thereto, and to suggest such amendments as they may deem advisable, 
with authority to investigate and report upon Indian administration in general 
and, in particular, the following matters: q 
. Treaty rights and obligations. 

Band membership. 

. Liability of Indians to pay taxes. 

Enfranchisement of Indians both voluntary and involuntary. 

. Eligibility of Indians to vote at dominion elections. 

_ The encroachment of white persons on Indian reserves. 

. The operation of Indian day and residential schools. 

_ And any other matter or thing pertaining to the social and economi¢ 
status of Indians and their advancement, which, in the opening of such 
committee, should be incorporated in the revised Act.” 4 

So, in my opinion, as a member of the sub committee, I thought that the 
proposal put forth by Mr. Blackmore, was not opportune. Personally I | 
not believe we have the right to recommend anything, beyond the limits of the 
order given to us by the House of Commons because, in my estimation, we are 
to examine and consider and revise the Indian Act. es 

The Cuarrman: Is there anyone else that wishes to speak? If not, we are 
ready for the amendment but you realize now that we are just “passing the 
buck” by this amendment. : ee 


Mr. CasTLEDEN: Hear, hear. - 
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The CHAIRMAN: We are just ‘“‘passing the buck” back to the subcommittee. 
_ think the thing to do is to face the matter. 
4 Mr. Case: If it is to be discussed I am quite willing to discuss the matter. 
~ Mr. MacNicou: I did not say anything when you brought the matter up 
but I support my honourable friend Mr. Gariepy, from Trois Rivieres, in what 
he said. The position is very clear, and as he pointed out the time is not 
opportune. We have not got anywhere with the consideration of all the evidence 
which has been placed before us. I do not want to vote on any motion for 
$15,000,000 when it may take $50,000,000. I will vote for what is required. I 
have said in the House on many occasions that the Indian Affairs Branch is 
‘starved in carrying out its work and voting $15,000,000 only a drop in the 
‘bucket to what I hope this committee will, in the end, recommend. I do not 
want to be tied to a mere $15,000,000 and I would say, "Mr. Chairman, that the 
matter should be left open as being inopportune at the present time. 

4 Mr. FarquHar: | would hke to take exception to the statement made by 
‘the chairman that we are “passing the buck”. That was not the intention of the 
mover of the amendment and not my intention in seconding the amendment to 
the motion but what we thought was that if we were going to present an interim 
report then it should be brought in in the proper way. 

- The CuHaArrMan: If I may interrupt at this time. There will be an interim 
report before the close of this session. We are bound to do that for the House. 

Mr. Farquuar: I think the subcommittee could possibly take this question 
into consideration if they so wished at the proper time. 

The CHatrMAN: It will undoubtedly be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Farquuyar: It was not a matter of “passing the buck”. I take exception 
to that statement. I think possibly we should just have it referred back to the 
‘subcommittee to bring it forward in a proper way at a later date if they wish. 
If the subcommittee does not wish to do so I am willing to withdraw my support 
of the amendment. 

_ The CuHatrman: May I answer on this one point. I used the expression 
“nassing the buck” and although I cannot withdraw it, I believe it is a fact 

that the amendment would pass the buck back to the subcommittee. 

' Mr. Farqunar: If it does that I am not willing to support the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is a problem in parliamentary English. 

& “Mr. Rei: The report of the subcommittee is very clear. It is that we are of 

the opinion the time is not opportune to submit to the House an interim report 

making the recommendation contained in the notice of motion by Mr. Blackmore. 
Mr. Case: That is a fair report and I withdraw my amendment. 

The CHatRMAN: The amendment is withdrawn. Are you ready for the 
question? 

All those in favour of the motion to adopt the seventh report of the sub- 
committee? Ten 
Opposed. Two. Mr. Blackmore and Mr. Castleden. 
~The report is adopted. 
_ Now we have Dr. Moore with us this morning. 
_ Mr. Rem: Are you open for discussion on any further matters or are you 
going to call Dr. Moore as witness? 
The CuHarrmMan: Have you a matter you think of importance? 


& Mr. Rei: Yes, I have. 

I want to call the attention of the committee to the fact that we have been 
taking voluminous evidence, all of which has gone on the record. In many cases 
1e substance of the evidence is being quoted in newspapers throughout the 
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country. The quotations whilst not being distorted, we are avenbelees doind 
nothing by way of rebuttal. We are simply calling witnesses who make state- 
ments about certain conditions on reserves. All over the country newspapers 
and magazines are picking up excerpts from the evidence and they are placing thal 
same before the country. This, I say, is something which cannot be entirely’ 
ignored. I have in my hand, just as an illustration of what I mention, a British 
Columbia publication which is called The Native Voice. This has just come 
to me and I wish to read this part: “The special joint committee of the Senate 
and the House of Commons has been conducting an examination of the Indian 
Act for the past year. The Native Voice is in receipt of minutes of evidence 
to date. The disclosures of the shocking conditions of many native people 
is something to fire your blood with burning resentment that living people are 
subject to such conditions. Our policy is not to dwell on past injustices, but. 
these disclosures are existing facts. ? 
For example—chairman’s question: ‘Did I understand you to say that the 
condition in this residential school was worse than the worst condition in 
Toronto? Answer: ‘The diet of the 600 children in Toronto in a poor economic 
district which we have been studying 1 in the last three months is better than the 
food the Indians were receiving at the Norway House residential school.’” : 
My point in bringing this to the attention of the committee is to show we 
have been having statements put on the record and have never made any move : 
to place on the record evidence which would show whether these things are 
correct or otherwise. Here is another that came to my hand. 4 
“Squalor, abject poverty found in Indians’ shacks.” Here a Vancouver 
newspaper sends a man out to take a statement from an Englishman who was out 
in B.C. teaching school for less than a year. I quote:— ; 
For eight months thirty-four Indian children had trudged daily to 
the old-fashioned red schoolhouse on the Chilliwack Reserve where they 
received daily lessons from tall, bespectacled schoolmaster George W. 
Fellowes. Then, one day, only four pupils showed up. The rest had gone 
berry-picking south of the border “to help support their families.” That 
incident was the last straw for Schoolmaster Fellowes who is a social 
worker with three university degrees and who came from England a year 
ago “to work among the Indians.” He promptly tendered his resignation 
to the Department of Indians Affairs and telephoned the Vancouver Daily 
Province to explain why. } 


The paper then sent out a man to look over the situation and so in the press 
we find there is a whole column quoting terrible conditions as revealed by the: 
man sent out by the paper. We as a committee must take some cognizance of 
~ these reports, I myself spent a complete day with about, 105 Indians present 
from around that very district. The Indians gathered there and I was present 
to hear all those complaints and none of them as mentioned by this paper were 
brought to my attention. However on the resignation of a teacher you get a 
Vancouver newspaper devoting an entire column to what is stated to be terrible 
conditions under which the Indians exist there. I am drawing this to the atten- 
tion of the committee and suggesting that we cannot sit idly by, without some: 
notice being taken. All these matters are going down in print and we might be 
quoted for time immemorial as doing nothing about the conditions for the 
Indians throughout the country. . ) 

The Cuarrman: Another feature is that the article is all one-sided and “a 
have no opportunity of cross-examining at all. ; 


Mr. Ret: Yes and this record is standing for all time. 


The Cuatrman: I believe I had that clipping sent to me. It is from the 
Vancouver Province. Some school teacher resigned. He had come out from 
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England and spent a year on the Indian reservation to find out all about 
Indians and now he is complaining about the terrible conditions. We have had 
no opportunity to get the correct story and I do not think it is desirable to call 
that school teacher as a witness. 


a” 


| Mr. Rew: One of the particular reasons I bring this up is that I spent some 
time in going up there to meet the Indians in that district and none of the con- 
ditions mentioned in this article were brought to my attention. It may look as 
i I, as a member of the committee, had been somewhat remiss in my duties. 
Tf I had heard of these matters I would have investigated and informed the 
committee. I did get around and all the Indians of that area were invited to 
come. I never heard anything as bad as is complained of here. 


_ The Cuarrman: Well we are hearing from Dr. Moore this morning in any 
event and we have had many witnesses from British Columbia and none of 
hose witnesses have told us any of these things. 


) Mr. Rew: There has been a suggestion that the committee go and: visit 
iome of the other reserves. It is true that I did not take the time to go with the 
ommittee when they were down east last fall. I would, however, like to hear 
@ report as to what the visit cost, and how many went on the trip so that it 
can be discussed. There are various rumours going around. I have heard wild 
latements made as to the cost, and I have been asked what it cost, but I do not 
snow for I have never been informed. I have heard that it cost so much the 
nent could not again countenance any further investigations of that 
ind. | 


_ The Cuatrman: As far as the report of the commission is concerned, that 
s now ready for the printer. There is a large amount of evidence and as soon 
we can get the report printed and tabled in the House it will be brought before 
$ committee. We hope to have it before the committee in perhaps two weeks 
ime. 

’ Mr. Rew: Well I would like to know what it cost. 


' The Cuarmmaw: As soon as it is tabled in the House it will be before the 
committee, and can be fully discussed. 

» Mr. Martruews: First, I want to commend Mr. Reid for placing his view 
n record regarding newspaper publicity of that kind. While I am on my feet 
T want to say this, that I called a meeting of the education subcommittee a 
ittle while ago. We did not have a quorum but we went ahead on a discussion 
rith Colonel Jones who is going up north soon. He wanted some matters placed 
efore the subcommittee with respect to family allowances. We got his version 
f it and I have asked Mr. Reid and Mr. Case, whenever there is an opportunity 
f your disposal, to give a résumé of what Colonel Jones said. 

~ Mr. Rem: I have two questions which I would like to get from Mr. Hoey 
order that we can discuss these things later. How much do we pay Indian 
hospitals per day for Indians? Does the government contribute in the operation 
[ mission hospitals? When we come to the discussion on hospitals we will 
know what the cost is. | 

a Mr. Hoey: I think Dr. Moore will be able to give you. those figures this 
" The ‘CHarrMAN: If it is in order we will have Dr. Moore come forward. 

_ Mr. Buackmore: While Dr. Moore is coming forward I would like to ask 
Mr. Reid, what he thinks we should do about this newspaper matter. | 

_ The Cuarrman: I do not know that Mr. Reid is a witness before this com- 
ittee. Probably you might get him to one side after we have adjourned and 
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ou could discuss the matter with him. 
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Mr. Buackmore: The only point was that Mr. Reid said he did na éhin 
we should sit idly by and not take evidence in rebuttal. 
The Cuarrman: As a matter of fact I think he did bring out very well th 
fallacy of paying too much attention to one-sided stories by disgruntled people e 


4 


Andrew Moore, M.D., D.P.H., called: 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Dr. Moore, you are the director of health services connected with 1 th 

Department of National Health and Welfare?—A. I am director of Indian and 

Eskimo health services, in the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
Q. You are a medical doctor?—A. Yes. 

Q. A graduate of—?—A. The University of Manitoba, 1931. 

Q. And how long have you been in the Indian Affairs Branch?—A. Sine ne 

1931, sixteen years. * 

Q. And how long have you been director?—-A. I came to Ottawa, in 19 38 

as assistant superintendent in the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department 0 

Mines and Resources. I was acting superintendent of medical services from 

1940 until November 1, 1945, when my service was tranferred to the Depart n 

of National Health and Welfare. On July 1, 1946, I was appointed directe 0 

of the Indian health service in that department, 

Q. Are there any questions the members of the committee care to submi 

to Dr. Moore? = 

Mr. Rew: Yes, when were Indian health services changed from the Indian 

Affairs Branch to the Department of National Health and Welfare? 


The Witness: November 1, 1945. a 
The CHairMAN: Well, Dr. Moore you may proceed if you will. a 


The Witness: Mr. Pinon ae honourable members of the Senate ¢ 
the House of Commons. The Hon. Brooke Claxton appeared before this com 
mittee early last year and presented a brief outlining the activities of the India 
and Eskimo health service and the future plans of his department. One ye 
later I am happy to be able to report to the members of the committee the 
very satisfactory progress has been made on that program. ° The chief obstael 
have been our difficulties in carrying out our construction program, the shortag 
of personnel, and the lack of adequate transportation facilities. With the pern nl 
sion of the committee I would like to divide my remarks into two categon i€ 
Firstly, statements that directly relate to the medical problems, the administ 
tion of medical care to Indians and Eskimos, and, secondly, a few remarks regal r 
ing opinions I have formed in sixteen years’ experience in medical work as a 1 
medical officer and an administrative officer at headquarters. I have a 
notes on the services we provide. a 

Services provided vary from a complete hospital, medical and field nursi 
service—equal to any rural community in Canada—to areas where, due to di 
tance, sparse population and the nomadic habits of the natives, our services £ 
confined to periodic visits by a doctor and to removing emergency cases 
hospital, often by a “mercy flight”. 

I might state just there that even in these conditions I often thin ct 
Indian is in a more favoured situation than the white man. I sometimes wone 
what would happen to one of us if we were found back in the bush with a br “0. 
leg. Who would pay for the flight of a plane to go and get us? >. 

There are about 2,200 Indian reserves and there are about 20 Eskimo. cent 
A stock of medical supplies i in charge of a dispenser is maintained in each o h 
centres. The dispenser receives some remuneration for his service. He x 


q 
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a missionary, a trader, a Hudson Bay post manager, a member of the R.C.M.P., 
_a teacher or other responsible person. We attempt to get the most reliable persons 
to keep these drugs and dressings and also to maintain contact with the outside. 
In the North to-day almost every place is accessible to us by two-way radio 
through trading posts and other centres. I would like to put some further facts 
about our service on the record. The Department of National Health, and this 
division of Indian health service, operates at present 26 hospitals and nursing 
stations. There are also 20 hospitals and nursing stations, operated by 
missions, almost totally supported financially by the department. The 
bed capacity of the departmental hospitals and nursing stations totals 
1,608 beds. The Indian health service employs a total staff of 855. Only 
53 of these are permanent civil servants, the others are temporary. Of these, 
41 are doctors employed on a full-time basis. There are 77 doetors 
employed on a part-time salary and we have approximately 30 field nurses 
in our field service. Those are visiting nurses that visit Indians in their 
homes as distinct from hospital nurses. Not included in the above figure, 
but presently employed on a fee basis, are some 350 doctors. There are approxi- 
mately 450 hospitals across Canada where Indians are hospitalized. That is 
distinct from mission hospitals or departmental hospitals. For instance a patient 
sent to Toronto is usually sent to the Toronto General Hospital. There are 450 
points where we treat patients. The average year runs around 20,000 admissions 
to hospital. We have approximately 1,100 patients under treatment in depart- 
mental hospitals and provincial sanitoria throughout the year for tuberculosis. 
There are about 200 Indians in provincial mental hospitals. 
. Now, if it is the wish of the committee, I will run down the names of the 
various hospitals operated by the department with the bed capacity of each. 
Perhaps, however, that would just be placed on the record. 


Mr. Cass: If it would not take too long I would like to hear it. 
The CHAIRMAN:. We will have it read. 


The Witness: In British Columbia we operate three hospitals. First is the 
Coqualeetza Indian Hospital at Sardis with a bed capacity of 185. The Miller 
Bay Indian Hospital was taken over from the R.C.A.F. at Prince Rupert and it 
has 150 beds. We have just opened a former military hospital at Nanaimo which 
has a bed capacity of 200. 

In the Northwest Territories we are operating a nursing station at Fort 
Norman. We had a departmental hospital but it was destroyed by fire two years 
ago. That nursing station can look after only two or three cases. They look 
after emergency cases at Fort Norman. 

In Alberta we have the Charles Camsell Indian Hospital at Edmonton with 
a capacity of 350 beds. 

The CuatrMAN: Is that all for Indian patients? ) 


The Witness: With the one exception, at the Charles Camsell Hospital we 
are treating about. 70 D.V.A. tuberculosis veterans. 

In Alberta the Blood Indian Hospital is fully financed and operated by the 
department but it is staffed by the Grey Nuns. At Hobbema we operate a 
nursing station with a bed capacity of 2. The Morley Indian Hospital at 

Morley has 12 beds. The Peigan Indian Hospital at Brocket has 10 beds and 
the Blackfoot Indian Hospital at Gleichen has 30 beds. | 
| In Saskatchewan, the Fort Qu’Appelle Indian Hospital at Fort Qu’Appelle 
has 70 beds. Building specifications are being drafted at the present and I think 
_ they are calling for tenders for an extension to this hospital. | 
Mr. Rew: Would you mind giving the number of hospitals in each province 
as you go along? You gave the number in British Columbia as 3. 
5 


‘ 
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The Wrirness: Yes, 3 in British Columbia and 6 in Alberta. In Saskatche- — 
wan there is just 1 departmental hospital at present, the Fort Qu’Appelle Hospital, ~ 
which we are planning to enlarge. I believe some of the facilities will include ~ 
a nurses home and a powerhouse. A portion of this money has already been 
voted. We have not yet opened our hospital at North Battleford which was | 
taken over from the air force and has a capacity of 50 beds. It is expected that — : 
this hospital will be opened approximately August 1, next. = 
Those are the two hospitals in Saskatchewan. i 
In Manitoba, we have six hospitals. First is the Clearwater Lake Indian ~ 
Hospital at The Pas with 80 beds. There is a contract allotted at present to — 
enlarge this hospital to supply another 100 beds. _ uae 
Then we have the Dynevor Hospital at Selkirk with 50 beds; the Fisher — 
River Indian Hospital at Fisher River with 24 beds; Fort Alexander Indian — 
Hospital at Pine Falls with 16 beds; Norway House Indian Hospital at Norway 
House with 24 beds; the Brandon Military Hospital at Brandon with 225 beds. ~ 
The Brandon Hospital has just been transferred to this department and there ~ 
are Indian patients being admitted at the present time although we do not © 
officially take it over until June 15. F 
In Ontario, we have 3 departmental hospitals. The first is at Squaw Bay near 
Port Arthur with 26 beds; second is the Lady Willingdon Indian Hospital at — 
Oshweken with 30 beds (that is near Brantford on the Six Nations reserve;) the ~ 
third is the Manitowaning Indian Hospital on Manitoulin Island with 20 beds. — 
We have 3 departmental nursing stations in Quebec. One is at Mistassini © 
in the Abitibi district at Lake Mistassini, which has two beds. Under construc- — 
tion at Bersimis is the Bersimis nursing station where four emergency patients — 
ean be admitted. Construction has just been completed on a departmental — 
nursing station at Fort George up on James Bay where four patients can be © 
admitted. I just sent two nurses up there the other day. They were two © 
charming young ladies, one a graduate of the Royal Victoria Hospital in Mont- — 
real and the other an Australian girl and they are going up to the remote — 
stretches of James Bay to take over and staff this nursing station. q 
In the maritimes, we have just completed and opened a four-bed nursing — 
station at Eskasoni, which I believe some members of the committee saw when — 
_ they were visiting there last year, In New Brunswick, on the Tobique reserve — 
near Perth, there is a departmental hospital staffed by sisters that supplies — 
four beds. ae 
That makes a grand total of 26 hospitals and nursing stations with a bed 
capacity of 1,608 beds approximately. | 
Mr. Case: You have just related only the departmental instutions?? 
_ The Wirnesss: Yes, those are actually owned by the department and fully | 
controlled by the department. ; 
Now, also serving the Indian population are those 20 mission hospitals and — 
nursing stations to which I shall refer. These, in most instances have been built — 
by the mission societies and often, I cannot say in every case but in most cases, — 
they have had a grant from the federal government, usually from the Depart- — 
ment, the Indian Affairs Branch or the Northwest Territories administration. — 
This grant has varied but it runs up to approximately half the estimated cost of — 
the building. Then, we have made grants also in the way of equipment. Up — 
until recently we were paying at least a portion of the salary of the staff. Then, — 
we have paid a per diem rate which is adjusted from time to time to meet 
operating costs of these institutions. I have these listed. | 
If it is the wish of the committee I will put them on the record or read the 
list. I have not the bed capacity for these mission hospitals. There are nine 
in the Northwest Territories and the eastern Arctic. There are two at Aklavik, 
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the Immaculate Conception and All Saints. In the eastern Arctic there is Ste. 
_ Theresa hospital at Chesterfield and St. Luke’s. At Fort Smith there is the Fort. 
% eth General Hospital. At Resolution there is St. Joseph’s Hospital. At Fort 
Rae the Bishop Faraud Hospital. At Fort Simpson there is the St. Margaret, 
_ Hospital. At Hay River there is the St. Peter’s nursing station. 
- In British Columbia, and the west coast, there are two mission hospitals 
operated by the United Church of Canada which are practically totally used 
_ for Indians and as such supported by the department. They are the Dr. Large 
Memorial Hospital at Bella Bella, and the Bella Coola Hospital at Bella Coola. 
~The United Church did operate another hospital at Fort Simpson until a few 
months ago, and we took it over from the United Church. We have since closed | 
it and transferred the patients down to Miller Bay. We are maintaining a 
nursing station at Prince Rupert which I did not mention in the list of nursing 
_ stations. 
e ~ In Alberta, in ints northern portion of the province at Demarais, there is 
St. Martin’s Hospital. In northern Saskatchewan there is St. Joseph’s Hospital at 
He ala Crosse. In Manitoba at Berens River the Roman Catholic church oper- 
tes a small hospital. 
4 In Ontario, there are two nursing stations or hospitals at Fort George on 
ames Bay. One is St. Ther esa, oper ated by the Roman Catholic church and the 
Fither one is St. Philips, operated by the Church of England. At Albany there is 
the Fort Albany Roman Catholic Mission Hospital. At Moose Factory there is 
he Assumption hospital and the Newnham Cottage Hospital. Also in Quebee at 
Caughnawaga there is the Sacred Heart. Hospital with thirty beds. 


- By the Chairman: 

a Q. Are these hospitals operated by the Church of England or the Roman 
‘Catholic Church only?—A. With the exception of the two at the west coast which 
“are operated by the United Church. 


Ea —. « By Mr. MacNicol: 

~  Q. Would you elaborate a little bit on what hospital accommodation there 
s at Moosonee?—A. There is a Roman Catholic hospital and an Anglican church 

1ospital operated at Moosonee. 

- Q. The last mentioned one is new?—A. Yes, I think so. 

/—  Q. Are not most of the Indians around there Anglicans?—A. The population 

_of J ames Bay is 75 per cent Anglican and 25 per cent Roman Catholic. 

The CuatrmMan: I must apologize to the committee for getting you into that 

lebate. There will be a period for questioning later. 

f. The . Wirness: J have made some notes on Mae administration of our 


George Davidson as deputy minister. 
_ There is much to be said for the policy of all federal health services being 
meacr the Department of National Health. The health of the nation is the 


dr Biians j is made a direct responsibility of that a I think the future of 
the Indians’ health services is a bright one. 
_ Some of the reason I should like to quote for saying that I favour this service 
taying under the Department of National Health are as follows: The first 
would be the co-operation we get from the other specialized divisions in the 
lepartment. I would refer to the nutrition division; the division of venereal 
disease control; the division of dental hygiene; hospital planning division; mental 
hyg riene division; child and maternal welfare division; epidemology and health 
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division; all these divisions are placed at my disposal. I can requisition servl pes 
from any one of them for our Indian problems. The same pattern 1s followed n 
every government service. Our Indian and immigration medical services of the 
Department of Mines and Resources which were formerly attached to the 
Department of Pensions and National Health are now a division of this 
Department of National Health. The treatment of sick mariners is similarly 
handled. Civil service health, which is to be set up later to look after the health 
of civil servants in all departments is another example. 4 
y 
By Mr. Case: : 

Q. When are you going to take over the care of the members of parliament? 
—A. We are looking after the health responsibilities so far as the Department 
of Transport is concerned. That has been attached particularly to my division 
due to the radio stations in Eskimo territory. We send doctors on their boat who 
also look after the Eskimo while they are in the north. ? 4 
There has been no great problem of administration involved in this transfer. 

Mr. Hoey and myself have offices on the same floor in the,same building. We 
are able to keep everything on the track, as it were. There was some confusion, 
when the transfer was first made, in the minds of our field staff. Our instructions 
were to leave everything in the status quo; that nothing was changed. I write 
directly to the Indian agents with Mr. Hoey’s permission on matters pertaining 
to Indian health. We have left the Indian agent as the officer of medical health, 
All our medical health business is conducted through these agents; that is apart 
from the work of the medical officers, the doctors themselves. For instance, af 
Indian agent is the only one who can certify that such an Indian is a membetl 
of a certain band. He certifies to it before the certificates come down to the 
department. : 
Probably this will be of slight interest to the committee, but it is of vital 
interest to Mr. Hoey and myself. Our major problem right now is space. We aré 
occupying about 17,000 feet of space and we need 30,000 feet. We both have 
services we are anxious to start up and get going but we have not a single square 
foot in which to put the people. I have, at present, a specially trained person in 
vital statistics who has been waiting for five months to come on my staff. I could 
have made a much more comprehensive statement to the committee if I had this 
person working for me, but we have not the space. So long as the administratior 
can be kept together at headquarters, it is my opinion this will work very well, 
Further, we have planted across the country sort of regional superintendent 

of Indian health services. The country has been divided into eight regions 
conforming roughly to the provincial boundaries in each area. We have regiona 
superintendents. Mr. Hamilton, in his evidence, made a reference to the regiong 
superintendent of the Manitoba inspectorate which corresponds very largely té 
his inspectorate. Dr. Wood is across the hall from him and can consult frequenth 
on business matters. i 
There was always some split between the medical service and the administra 
tion. Our funds were always voted in a different category. The only purpos 
for which you could use medical funds was for medical services. Similarly, ni 
fund voted for the rest of the administration could ever be used for medics 
services. There is another point and this is probably a delicate one for a civ 
servant to bring up, but for an efficient administration the senior official 
should have easy access to their minister. The minister requires first har 
information regarding all services. I have worked under five different ministers 
the first, when we were the Department of Indian Affairs, and since becoming 
branch of Mines and Resources, under two ministers and under two ministe 
in National Health and Welfare. I can state, from my own experience, that 
have seen my minister of National Health and Welfare, either one of the 
more in any week than I did any other in the total of sixteen years past. I ai 
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-adminsitration, being a branch of a huge department such as Mines and 
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Resources, does not give the officials of that department sufficient time with the 


minister to administer efficiently. 


I mentioned the nutritive services that we of the department extend to 


_the Indian Affairs. I should like to quote briefly from the Canadian Nutrition 


News published by the department in May, 1947. It igs entitled, “Feeding 
Children in Indian Residential Schools.” I shall not read the whole of it, 
but I should like to refer to one paragraph. 


The Indian health services of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare requested that the nutrition division extend a continuous 
dietary service to Indian residential schools. To date 17 schools in 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta have been visited to 
ascertain the individual aspects of each food service as a basis for future 
assistance. On the completion of the visits recommendations for each 
school are made to the Indian Affairs Branch and to the Indian health 
service. The nutritive division will be sending menus, recipes, shopping 
lists, work schedules and other materials to assist the food service. 
Organized cooks courses are being planned. Suitable educational material 
by way of posters, pamphlets and a lot of literature will be provided 
for use in the class rooms of residential schools. 


That is a sample of the type of service which we are planning to get from the 


_ various other divisions of the national health coming to the assistance of the 


Indian health services and their problems. ; 

I am very anxious, later on the day, to speak of this James Bay situation. 
I am sure, Mr. Case, there is a great deal of misinformation in that report 
which can be straightened out on the record later. 

There are specific problems of our administration which I wish to place 
before your committee on which we, in the department, would certainly welcome 


- direction and advice from the committee. These points are controversial. 


. 
j 


The first one I am going to mention is the liability of a government service to 
pay for the medical cost of Indians who are quite able to pay for their own. 
This comes under two headings, the first of which would be Indians who are 
known by field officials to have adequate incomes, sometimes many times 
what the Indian agent himself is receiving. Secondly, where a band has con- 
siderable band funds and could afford to pay its medical costs from the band 


- funds without crippling the band fund, that is, the interest would be sufficient 


to meet the medical costs without touching the capital and still leave interest 


- money for other administrative matters on the reserve. 


: 


As an example of that, I will quote the Blackfeet band who have approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 in band funds on which they receive 5 per cent interest from 
the government. Up until recently this Blackfeet band had paid their total 
medical cost. At the beginning of this year they forwarded a resolution of the 
council stating they were, in future, going to refuse to pay their medical costs 
and asking that that be paid from an appropriation. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 
Q. Did they not own a hospital?—-A. They had been paying all the costs of 


the hospital; paying the salaries and the cost of the doctors and services, as 
- well as for such special services as glasses, dentures, artificial limb and other 


things in that category required by their people. I objected very strenuously 


at time and had our minister write the Minister of Mines and Resources. © 


3 


> 
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_-This has been referred to you, I believe, sir. I took the stand that a wealthy 
-municipality such as the Blackfeet Indian reserve should not expect the balance 
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of the taxpayers in Canada to meet their medical costs. By correspondence = 
with the Indian agent and that band I was successful in convincing them of ~ 
that fact. They reversed their decision for this year and are meeting their — 
medical costs. There are other bands who have large band funds who might take — 
a similar attitude. I think your legal committee on the revision of the Act © 
might take note of this since it may require an amendment to the Act, if it is the | 
wish of this committee. 4 

The CuamrMANn: The subcommittee on revision of the Act. 


The Wirness: There is a possibility that it may require an amendment 
of the Act to allow the government to charge costs, where it is deemed advisable, — 
to the band funds without the consent of the Indian band. For instance, the = 
Blackfeet voted against paying their medical costs. There is a division of ~ 
opinion as to whether the present Act would allow these costs to be charged to ~ 
their band funds. Arie : a 

I think that makes the position clear regarding band funds. The other — 
question which I should like to leave with the committee for consideration is — 
whether an Indian with a good income should be provided with medical services 
at the expense of the taxpayers of Canada. al 


Mr. Hory: There is a third item there, Dr. Moore, which gives us a lot of — 
trouble and which I think you should mention. . 
The Witness: I am coming to that. These people are in two categories; that 

is, those to whom. I have been referring. The Indians who are living on the — 
reserve, and I have in mind, for instance, in the village of Caughnawaga, where 
the Indians live there and work in Montreal. Some of them have an income of ~ 
$10,000 a year, yet they come back on the taxpayers of Canada to meet their — 
medical costs. They want the best accommodation in the Montreal General or — 
the Royal Victoria Hospital and they expect us to pay for it. Their own reserve _ 
hospital is not good enough for them. . ‘a 
Then, Mr. Hoey mentioned a point which is very troublesome and one on 
which I am sure we would both be very pleased to have any advice this committee 
would care to extend. It is the question of the liability of the department to pay — 
medical costs and, in Mr. Hoey’s case, relief, for Indians who have left the reserve _ 
now and who are at present living somewhere else. We refer to it as a regulation, — 
but it is really a departmental directive from the minister known as our © 
eighteen months’ clause. It states that if an Indian has left his reserve and — 
established himself in the municipality or on land assessable for taxes has been — 
absent from his reserve for eighteen months, we will refuse to pay his medical — 
costs; or relief, in the case of Mr. Hoey’s branch. I did not know whether this — 
was referred to in former evidence or not. : 
I do know that Mr. Zimmerman in his evidence before the committee—if — 
you refer to page 1180 of May’11, 1947, you will see where Assistant — 
Commissioner Zimmerman referred to this problem. He voiced the same objection _ 
to paying this money as has been voiced here. This has been one of our major ~ 
problems. We have no machinery to control the payment. An Indian lives and _ 
becomes settled in an organized municipality where we have no representative. 
We have no way of controlling or checking up on those costs. We feel he has 
become a citizen of that municipality, probably paying taxes both direct and — 
indirect and if he is not able to meet his own costs, he isa resident of that — 
municipality the same as the Canadians or non-Canadians who might reside — 
there. This has been the stand of the deparment. It has been referred to by © 
representatives of the Indians. They think we should follow up the Indian and — 
pay his medical costs, in such cases. Mra | eS 
| To put both sides of the question fairly, there is one point I think should | 
be brought out. It would seem, in one way, that we are penalizing the progressive . 
Indian who does get out of the reserve and starts to make his own way. He loses — 
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} nt free medical service under this ruling. However, I may say we have never 

been too dogmatic in enforcing that clause. We have ‘tried in different instances 
to review the circumstances. We have told our field people repeatedly not to 
_make these decisions but to forward all the circumstances here. In some instances 
_ there was undue hardship. 


4 By Mr. MacNicols 
Q. Are you now following the same policy in that regard which you did under 
the Department of Mines and Resources?—A. Yes, none of our policies have been 
changed. We have tried to keep the thing just the same to avoid any confusion 
in anybody’s mind as to what our policies are or how these regulations are being 
carried out. | 
Another very controversial point which comes up many times is the fact that 
-non-Indians have settled permanently on Indian reservations. They establish 
residence qualifications there and they lose residence qualifications in their 
municipality. They’ are not legally Indians and we cannot legally pay for them. 
Somebody says they are Indians and they get into the hospital. The hospital 
accepts them. The municipality will not pay for them. We cannot legally pay 
for them so the hospital is left holding the bag. We are at a loss to know what to 
_do with those people. They are really on the reserve as trespassers. If it were 
possible to remove them from the reserves, it would remedy our problem. 
The CHarrman: Would you like to call it one o’clock now? 
The Witrnesss: I think the next step into which I am going would take a few 
minutes to complete. Those are our ideas regarding compulsory treatment and 
_ we request this committee, with the revision of the Act to strengthen our present 
- regulations. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is now one o’clock. We will meet here again 
at four o’clock this afternoon when Dr. Moore will continue his presentation. 


nd 


The committee adjourned at 1.00 p.m. to meet again at 4.00 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4.00 p.m. : 


The CuarrMANn: Gentlemen, will you come to order please. 

k Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that I brought up this 
morning the matter of a report which appeared in the Toronto Globe and Mail 
concerning the situation with respect to the Indians in the James Bay area. 
Mr. Reid also brought up a similar point and spoke about the question of calling 
rebuttal evidence. I would lke to suggest that while Dr. Moore is here this 

afternoon that he comment on the situation at James Bay. 

M Mr. Rem: I believe also that I brought up an important matter because 

eerie made on the record will be quoted not only in the House of Commons, 

but outside as well, and if no rebuttal is made it might look as if we were simply 
derelict i in our duty. These statements to which I have referred may be accepted 

_as correct whereas we, as a committee, do not know whether they are correct. 


4 Mr. Case: Mr. Reid, before you came in this morning I read an article 
in the Globe and Mail, a rather devastating series of remarks, about the James 
Bay Indians and I am suggesting that Dr. Moore reply. 

| Mr. Rem: It was along the same lines as I read? 

Mr. Case: Yes. 

The CHairMAN: Would Dr. Moore like to say something about the James 
Bay incident that has been brought up this morning before the committee. 
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Andrew Moore, M.D., D.Ph., recalled: 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, and members of the joint defaunittes of 
the-Senate and the House of Commons. This part of my remarks could. well | 
be brought up now while we are referring to the map. In answering this question © 
I think the members will see more clearly what I am trying to point out if ‘ 
refer to the map. 


The James Bay Indian agency takes in iA this area here.~ You can 
see the vastness of it. | 
The CHairMANn: For the purpose of the record I think you should indies tea ) 
in words. The witness is pointing out on the map of the Dominion of Canada — 
an area south of Hudson Bay and east of Hudson Bay, surrounding that part _ 
known as James Bay. 
The Wirness: It consists of a depth around James Bay of approximately — q 
150 miles. This vast area is populated by approximately 3,800 Indians. 4 


Hon. Mr. Tayror: Doctor, could you give the approximate number of | 
square miles which that area covers? 

The Wirness: It would be at least 600 miles by 400 miles. 

Mr. Casp: 25,000 square miles. 

The Witness: 250,000 square miles at least. 

Mr. Case: That is close enough. We will not hold you to an inch. 


The Witness: The Indian agent is located at Moose Factory. As was” 
formerly the custom in some of these areas where so much travelling was required — 
the Indian agent and the doctor is the same person. The doctor was appointed | | 
as Indian agent and acts as a doctor also. 

The present Indian agent there is Dr. C. J. Orford and he has clerical | 
assistance in carrying on the Indian agency duties. There is a hospital at— 
Moosonee, a private hospital operating under a private licence. These mission © 
hospitals or nursing stations are substandard hospitals. They are not hospitals — 
in the correct nomenclature and should not be referred to as such. They are | 
the best that can be operated at present and they are operated by the mission 7 
at Port Albany and there are two at Fort George. One is operated by the 
Anglican church and gne is operated by the Roman Catholic church. Similarly | 
at Moose Factory there are two. One at Moosonee is operated by the Roman — 
Catholic church and one by the Anglican church. 


Mr. Re: Is there also a private hospital there? 


The Wirness: No, the Moosonee hospital is licensed as a private indspitall a 
It is not a public hospital and it is not up to a standard that could be licensed | 
as a ae hospital. 7 
The CHairman: You are referring only to Indian hospitals? 


The Witness: These are fully Indian hospitals. They are there for ‘thed 
treatment of Indians and very few other patients are admitted. 


. The CuairmMan: What Mr. Reid means is, is it a public general hospital om 
is there such a hospital? 4 


The Wirness: No, there is not. 


The Indian agent here, Dr. Orford, is provided with a departmental boat. 
The statement read this morning said that only one visit per year was made to 
those Indians. Now that statement is not correct. The doctor travels continually 
all summer long around the Bay visiting those points where Indians are 
congregated. 4 

Mr. Rep: What size is the boat and what power, so it will give us an idea 
how long it takes to travel? : 
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i The Wirness: It is a sixty-foot cabin cruiser fate will do about ten knots 
a: n hour. In addition to that we have chartered aeroplanes. I think probably there 
were five or six chartered flights last winter, where the doctor went out to these 
various points on the Bay, once up as far as Port Harrison, seeing Indians. Port 
Harrison must be at least 700 miles from Moose Factory. Dr. Orford visited Port 
‘Harrison once or twice, I believe twice, last winter. He also visited these other 
various points around the Bay. Each of these points has two-way radio 
tif communication with the doctor at Moose Factory. In addition to the service I 
have described we employ at Moose Factory two departmental nurses. These 
“nurses travel to these points, where there are Indian settlements, by air and on 
‘the doctor’s boat and they will be stationed for some months this year at these 


“various points. 

Mr. Rew: What is the bed capacity? 
The Wirness: The bed capacity? 
__. The Cuarrman: Of which one? 


My Mr. Rem: What is the bed capacity of the hospital he has just named? 


aS The Witness: You mean the two at Fort George. I must say also that the 
"department has just completed, and you will see the reason for this when I 
enlarge on our scheme for medical services in the remote areas, a nursing station 
at Fort George which we are opening this summer. We have sent two nurses up 
there. They are at present working with the native population around this area. 
These hospitals have a bed capacity of about 30 beds between the two of them. 


~The Cuatrman: Did you have that on the record this morning? - 


4 The Wirness: No, I did not give the bed capacity of these mission 
“hospitals. They would ‘probably be able to accommodate twenty patients at 
pe bany and, between the two hospitals at Moose Factory, about forty patients. 
ow I am not attempting to say we have anything like an adequate medical 
service for the James Bay agency but I have pointed out that I think we have far 
“more, and are supplying far more medical service, than this Me ae which was 
a eferred to Mr. Case this morning would indicate. 


i ~. Mr. Case: Have you any comment Dr. Moore, to make on the statement 
that the mortality rate is 600 deaths per thousand babies? 


‘ 3 The Witness: I do not think there.is any accurate basis for that estimate. 

iA have not got the exact figures but I am sure they are not that high. I can give 

-you our infant mortality rates for the whole of the Indian population. The 

or mortality is always estimated on a basis of 1,000 live births. The infant 
Beottality is 132 per 1,000 live births and for the balance of the Canadian 
- population— . 


Mr. Rew: Per 1,000 did you say? 


The Witness: Per 1,000 live births the figure is 182. For the balance of the 
Canadian population, that is the population of Canada excluding the Indians, it 
‘is 49 per 1,000 live births. It is a far ery from the 600 mentioned in the despatch. 
T will admit our statistics are bad. We know we are losing too many babies, and 
losing too many mothers, and we know our T.B. rates are terrifically high, but 
“we have plans under way ‘which we hope will reduce those rates. 
_ Mr. Cass: Is there considerable tuberculosis in the James Bay area? 
-____The Wirness: Yes, there is. At the present time there are between 35 and 
40 patients in the Weston Sanatorium in Toronto, who have come from James 


bay. 
The CHarrMANn: There are some down in Essex county too. 


The Witness: Yes, we have an Eskimo in the Essex County Sanitorium who 
omes from Great Whale river. 


* 
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- With the facilities which we have hack we gets done eveertlena hii x 
possible, but the proper facilities have not been available for those ‘people. Wey 
certainly have never turned down a request for a chartered plane or to send a 
doctor out. If we hear of sickness we send a plane and send a doctor and send 
_ relief. If there are casualties or if there is sickness we fly them out. i 

Mr. Case: Have you plans for improving the facilities in James Bay? 

The Wirness: Yes, definite plans. If that can be taken as the statement. 
regarding our present services in the James Bay and more or less answering the 
criticism which was brought to the attention of the committee by Mr. Case this” 
morning, then, while you are seated in this arrangement so you can see the ae 
T might refer to the planning of the department to improve the services. 

Mr. CastLEDEN: Might we ask before you go on, was there some outbreak of 
a very virulent type of measles in that area this ‘year? 4 

The Wirness: No, the outbreak that got the publcity was at Lead aad 
Brochet. It covered this whole area over into Saskatchewan to where the 
Northwest Territories border joins with Manitoba and Saskatchewan. That 1S ( 
where the outbreak of the very virulent type caused 40 deaths last winter. 

Mr.. MatrrHews: Was the figure of 132 per 1,000 that you referred tos 
Doctor, the precentage which covered the whole Indian population in Canada? 


The Witness: Yes, 132 deaths out of every 1,000 live births for the in 

as a whole. 

Mr. Marruews: Do you know if there is much difference with cae 

to various locations in Canada? q 

The Wirness: I would say that areas such as James Bay and in the | 

hinterland right across the country would show considerably higher rates than . 
probably would be the case on the Six Nations reserve where our health © 

facilities are much better. . 

Mr. Rem: That is perfectly understandable. _ 

The CuairMiN: On page 154 of our 1947 minutes of proceedings in thel 

brief submitted by the Canadian Association of Social Workers and the Canadian - 

Welfare Council, it is stated under the heading of tuberculosis mortality:— 

In 1944 the tuberculosis death rate among Indians was 579- 2 

per 100,000 population. Among all other groups it was 42-2 per 100 000) 

population. 

If half-breeds are included with Indians, the rate for 1944 was” , 

665-6 per 100,000 population, and for the population excluding Indians 

and half- breeds 41-6 per 100,000 population. 

True, the Indians may have a special racial susceptibility to Libeaae 

culosis, but. this scarcely detracts from the essential point. The pre-_ 

valence of tuberculosis is one of our most reliable indicators of social 

standards of living. It is a disease of poverty, spread by ignorance. | 

Even allowing for the possibility of racial susceptibility—which may | 

merely be chronic malnutrition—it is a shocking commentary on the 

extent of poverty and ignorance which we have permitted to exist among — 

the Indian people that the death rate from tuberculosis should be almost 

14 times as high among the Indians as it is among other groups in Canada, | 

and 16 times as great if half- breeds are included. . 

Infant Death Rate. 4 

Comparative infant mortality rates bear testimony to the same 

situation. In 1944 the death rate for all children under one year of age 

was 54 per 1,000 live births. Among Indians the rate was 180-3 

per 1,000 live births. a 


The Witness: Was that for 1944? 


he) 
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¥ ‘ The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
The Witness: The figures ah gave you were for 1945. We have just 
obtained them from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The CuatrmMan: There has been some decrease as of that particular year? 


- The Witness: You see, with a small population such as the Indian 
population, an epidemic in one given year would make quite a wave in the rate. 
If you are familiar with the workings of statistics you would know that when 
you are dealing with these rates in per hundred thousands and there are just a 
little over a hundred thousand Indians, an epidemic which caused thirty deaths 
would shove your rates up. Our T.B. death rate in 1945 was an improvement 
also. This was 612 per hundred thousand which is a decrease over 1944. 
Someone, commenting on my remarks this morning, said I was apparently 
leading the public to believe I was satisfied with our present medical services 
_to the Indians. Now, I do not want to create that impression. I was trying 
to place on the record some of the things we have accomplished. I should like 
_to go on and tell you something of our future plans. 
There are many Indians, as among other divisions of the population, who 
_are among the haves and the have nots. In the settled areas in many parts of 
the country, we have a very complete medical service which is provided free 
to the Indian population. In many cases, it is an excellent service. In other 
places, it is not quite as good, but it is still quite an efficient service and com- 
pares favourabley with rural municipalities in like type of country. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 

. And in other places once a year?—A. We go from that to those areas 
of the hinterland where we are practically devoid of medical service. As Mr. 
MacNicol remarked, we at least do make an effort to have a doctor travel 

with the treaty party even to the most remote places. Also, when a tragedy 
occurs, we send every possible aid. 

With regard to the epidemic to which reference has been made at Lac du 
Brochet, I have a short statement regarding that which I prepared at the time. 

The epidemic of measles among the Indian peoples in the sparsely 
populated Lac du Brochet area in northwestern Manitoba which, with its 


Mg complications, caused over forty deaths, served to illustrate the difficutties 
‘ confronting the Indian health services. A total of eight chartered 
be aeroplane flights was made to the area which extended over a radius of 


eighty miles around the Lac du Brochet post. Two doctors and four 
nurses were sent there and food and medical supplies were distributed. 
The abnormal severity of the winter and the deep snow had interfered 
with the native food supply and the usual movements of the population 
to the western trapping ground. With a large percentage of the population 
| stricken, fuel became a desperate problem. 

It was so desperate we had to remove people from one house to another house 
and take down the log house to use for fuel. They could not get out to get wood 
( and that just made the situation that much more difficult. 

: I believe everything possible was done. I should like to pay tribute 
—. to the doctors and nurses who went through their work under such 

; desperate circumstances and to the traders who cegetly such valuable 

assistance. 

A joint committee between the Manitoba health service and the dominion 
‘Department of Health has been set up to study the best ways and means of 
“establishing more in the way of medical services for such places. 
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As I say, the problem in places like this would be very difficult. For many 
months of the year there is not a single person at a post. There are groups of : 
one or two families going out to their trap lines. Then, they collect at various 
times in these posts. You can see the difficulty of trying to follow them by 
having parties fly up to these camps and take care of the sick. 


Mr. Cass: I think, in fairness, you should specify what plans you have for! 
improving the medical facilities in the James Bay areas. I have Magistrate 
Tucker’s speech as reported in the press and I accept that because he must know 
something of what he is talking about. I think you should really clarify it 


——— ae 


because he has appealed to the Red Cross and the people are alarmed. © q 
‘The CuatrmMan: I think perhaps Dr. Moore had planned on that but hel 
may have wanted to do it at a later time. } 


The Witness: I can proceed with that right now because this is ‘ole 
of the type of service I have recommended should be supplied in the other 
areas. As we proceed, I will point on the map the areas designated and how it 
would work, 

For two years in succession an item appeared in He branch estimates, frail 
for $250,000 and then for $200,000. It is not in this year, but it is under dis-" 
cussion for the supplementary estimates. This would make it possible to build ; 
a departmental hospital at Moose Factory. ae 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. Out on the island?—A. On the island. If this is proceeded with, itt 
will be a government hospital. It will be designed adequately to meet the need 
for hospitalization of the area outlined before, including the Eskimo population 
scattered all down the coast, that is, the east coast of Hudson Bay. Tied 
in with that and to make the service of any value, we must have a series of 
nursing stations of which the first one has been erected at Fort George. Nursing” 
stations will be recommended probably for East Main, Rupert House, Albany 
and Attawapiskat. A pre-fabricated nursing station is ‘being shipped this year 
and will be erected on the coast at Port Harrison. At each of these nursing 
stations we will have emergency accommodation for a few patients. The nurses 
will have two-way radio communication with the doctors and medical staff. 
located at the hospital. ‘ 
To make this scheme of any value whatever, we must have air Gensporal 
tion.so that the doctor can go out frequently and go about these posts and to. 
see that the patients. who require hospital treatment can be brought to an i} 
adequate hospital. It is humanly impossible to run adequate hospitals at 
all these points. You can give a degree of nursing care, but you cannot get 
attendants to carry on the treatment necessary in these places. I visited 
many of these places and I found it impossible to try to run hospitals under 
such circumstances as they have to operate. There is a great difference of 
opinion as to whether we should try to build hospitals in the outposts rather 
than bring the patients in to a place where you can give them proper hos- 
pitalization. We have given the problem a great deal of study and I am 
convinced the only way to give anything like adequate service is to have 
central hospitals with these outlying nursing stations connected by two-way 
radio and air transportation. - 

In the planning, I should like to take you right across ae map fro m 
James Bay to this area in Manitoba, Norway House. I will show you, in my 
opinion, how it is quite practical to carry out this program. Sioux Lookout 
is the headquarters of the Indian agency and comprises most of the area in 
that northern section. It runs north from Seon ey on the northern ae of the 
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border and follows it out to where it joins Hudson Bay. There are in this 
vast area about 5,000 Indians. At such a point as Sandy Lake, there are about 
800 Indians. There are about 1,100 Indians making their headquarters at 
Big Trout Lake. There are lesser groups at Osnaburgh House, Port Good Hope, 
Cap Lake, Favourable Lake, Deer Lake and other such points. 
. Again our recommendation is that nursing stations equipped with two-way 
radio and staffed with nurses be established. In this connection, I want to 
interject that we are planning on training Indian girls to go into these posts with 
the nurses to act as companions to the nurses and to be interpreters. Our hope is 
that these Indian girls will, one day, be fully able to man these posts. We are 
going to put on a real training program and train the Indian girls to go into the 
nursing stations as companions and work with the nurses. With the co-operation 
‘of the educational branch of Indian affairs, some of the Indian girls have taken 
this mothercraft training in Toronto. I have interviewed several of these girls 
and promised them employment. Two of these girls are in Australia taking a 
peecial course in midwifery. When they return they have agreed to come into 
ur service and we will find places for them in this type of work. 
A hospital is badly needed at Sioux Lookout to serve all this area. At present, 
4 have the permission of our minister to include in our supplementary estimates, 
@ sum sufficient to proceed with the construction of this hospital. We have to 
a ear that project with reconstruction. We hope we can get it vbrough 1 in time to 
tart construction this fall. 


i Mr. MacNicou: When will there be an opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to ask 
the Doctor about these hospitals. 
_ The Cuatrman: When he has finished his presentation. 


- The Wirness: We have a hospital already designed for Sioux Lookout. 
Again, if our plans are allowed, it will be our plan to proceed with an adequate 
supply of proper hospitalization facilities provided we can bring these people in 
by air. We could let the nursing stations look after the emergency cases and have 
a place for the doctor to sort out the cases needing hospitalization. 


By Mr. Case: 

Q. Do you receive assistance from the Red Cross?—A. W e are giving 
assistance to the Red Cross, rather than receiving it. In many cases we support 
the Red Cross financially and they, in turn, through some of their outpost 
hospitals give us some service. I might say, in that regard, I am attending a 
meeting in Montreal on Saturday between the provincial health people and the 
R ed Cross in connection with a scheme to supply medical attention to those who 
are scattered in the area along the north shore of the Gulf of the St. Lawrence 
where there are various Indian settlements. We are trying to work out a general 
scheme. The white people there are in a bad way. We are trying to fix up a 
hospital ship as a joint effort between the Red Cross and our service and the 
Quebec Department of Health for that area. 

"As you move over here to Norway House, we have an inadequate 15 bed 
hospital which usually has about 30 or 35 patients in it. We hope to be able to 
eplace that with an adequate hospital. There are about 5,000 Indians again in 
his agency with 800 at Cross Lake; 300 or 400 at Oxford House: a larger group 
t Gordon Lake and about 1,100 at Island Lake. Again we propose to build a 
; sing station at each one of those points with our central hospital and our 


fe Now, coming back to air ‘transportation, I do not know whether I am 
peaking in a way that may draw censure when I tell you we have included in our 
plementary estimates sufficient funds and are asking for authority to purchase 
n aeroplane. An aircraft such as a Norseman, based at Sioux Lookout with our 
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inedical party could work through this area. When it is over here, it could go. on | 
up and base itself at Moose Factory. They could spend a few weeks working 
around James Bay. It could work back again and when it comes over Manitoba, 
stop in this area. It could go all through here and serve this Norway House area, 
In that way, in those areas, we could have a means of getting these sick people 
out to hospital and have patients seen by doctors at central points at intervals 
of not longer than six weeks apart. The more air service we have the more 
frequent we can make our visits. This shows what one plane can do in that 
section of the country. 
After all, there are a lot of Indians around here for whom we cannot « do 
much; that is, around the Lake of the Woods. There are some over here, around 
Lake Nipigon. This same plan could, in time be applied to service that count 
There would be, in that area, between 15,000 and 20,000 Indians. 
The CuatrMAN: That is in the area of James Bay, Sioux Lookout and 
Norway House? 
The Witness: Yes, including Indians from the Port Arthur agency, the Fort 5 
Frances agency and the Lake of the Woods agency. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. That is really half of Ontario?—A. Yes, those people have very little at 
present in the way of medical services. A few of them do find their way out and 
get into a hospital. We do see a few when we can send a medical party in. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Could that type of service not be extended to every province?—A. Thal t 
is the type of service we are trying to build up to spread right across Cn 
submitted to the committee earlier that by means of eight planes based in 
eerie locations we could supply this type of service to most of the. Indians 4 in 

anada 

Q. With just one large hospital at some central point?—A. Yes, becaicell i 
think you must base your service on a hospital. I think anything else you ee to 
do is medically unsound. 

Q. Unless it is an adequate hospital there is no use bringing anyone into it. ? 
—A. Unless you have an adequate hospital, there is no use bringing anyone in, 

I have read all the briefs which have been presented and I may have 
something to say on this question of the free choice of a hospital by an Indian. 
I suggest there must be some limit to that. I am in agreement with, all things 
“ being equal, the man having some choice, but I do not think an Indian should be 
‘ allowed to say he wants to go to this hospital or be persuaded to say he wants to 
go to that hospital when, if he were put in an adequate hospital, he could probably 
be cured in a year. He may be suffering from some type of tuberculosis for 
which the hospital of his choice cannot treat him and he may lay in that hospital 
for five years and the government pay a per diem rate for his maintenance ; in 
that place. That is where I think the line should be drawn on this free chore of 
epee by the Indian himself while the taxpayer is footing the bill. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. You would have to have hospitals and infirmaries?—A. Yes, theraym is 
place in this service for what we like to speak of as rehabilitation centres 
that is, when patients have been taken out of hospital they can be sent thes 
to recuperate sufficiently to go back to the reserve. It would fill up the gap 
between long term hospitalization and reserve life back on the reserve. J 


By Mr. Case: 


Q. In your opinion they would far better be all government hospital 
A. Yes, I am very PRL Ae of that opinion. I think that deals with the pou i0) 
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of my statement on which I wish to refer to the map. While I was on the 
subject I was going to make some remarks about the Eskimo health service. 
Probably the members could follow it more easily if I refer to the map while 
making these remarks. Is it your wish that I should deal with the Eskimo? 


F; The CHatrMAan: Yes. As I understand it the Supreme Court decision 
has declared that Eskimos are Indians for the purposes of the B.N.A. Act, so 
that I think the question of Eskimos would come under the jurisdiction of our 
committee. 


_ The Wirness: There are no departmental hospitals so located at present 
that they can serve the Eskimo population. There are four mission hospitals 
‘that are treating Eskimo patients where we pay for the maintenance. of those 
‘patients. Two of those are located at Aklavik at the mouth of the Mackenzie 
river. There is one operated by the Roman Catholic church at Chesterfield inlet 
‘and one operated by the Anglican church at Pangnirtung. If you can see 
Cumberland Sound here, which is right about 66 degrees latitude on the top 
of the map, Pangnirtung is right in there. 


Mr. Rem: Would you point out Aklavik? I knew it was not on the map. 
‘That is why I say that is not a complete map of Canada. It is only a map of 
railways in Canada. 


Mr. Case: There is a lot of it there though. 
Mr. Ret: I will have to admit that. 


The Witness: We employ a full time doctor in salary from this depart- 
ment at each of these three centres, and they treat such Eskimo as they can 
reach from their posts. As I have mentioned Dr. Orford from Moose Factory 
has visited Eskimo on Belcher Island, Great Whale river and as far up as 
Port Harrison. We have been able to do quite a bit during the last war. 
There was an American air base known as Crystal 2 up at Frobisher Bay 
near Ward Inlet. There was a former American air base at Fort Chimo on 
Ungava Bay. The American air force have co-operated and have brought 
many patients requiring treatment from Baffin Island down to Goose Bay. 
The Canadian air force have brought them down from there and they have 
been treated in the Royal Naval hospital at Halifax. I think we have some 
seven Eskimo there at the present moment. They are a long way from home. 
e . Then we have a nurse at Fort Chimo. We have another one at Frobisher 
who is later going over to Lake Harbour. I should like to take a moment to 
pay a tribute to the nursing profession. We all hear a great deal about the 
scarcity of nurses, but you would be surprised at the applications we get from 
nurses to go into the hinterland and to serve in these remote posts. At the 
present time we have not a spot in the north where we can find accommodation 
for a nurse but what we can get a nurse to go. I was responsible for a little 
story that appeared in the Toronto Daily Star the other day about the nursing 
station at Port Harrison. The reporter who wrote it up was kind enough to state 
that any nurses desiring such experience should apply. We have had several 
spp hcations from nurses willing to go and’serve at these points which are very 
olate 


_ Mr. Rew: They must make better pioneers now than men. 


“f 
e By Mr. Case: 

; Q. Do you pay them on a bonus?—A. We pay them about the same rates as 
D.V.A. pay in their hospitals. 

¥ 

G 
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By Mr. Farquhar: 


Q. Do they agree to go for a certain length of time?—A. We ask them to 
Y 7a year. Some of them stay lguep cere eee to get them 1 in there 
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About the only. other service we have is the annual patrol of the Royal Mai | 
ship Nascopie which leaves Montreal and travels up into the Hudsons Straits, 
around Hudson Bay, and up around the tip of Baffin Island as far as Fort Ross 
Last year we had a very complete medical party consisting of one of the leadin g 
surgeons in Ottawa, Dr. Hooper, and we have a.prominent departmental medical 
officer who takes that trip annually. Last year we had an X-ray machine, and 
we were successful in getting X-ray plates of about 38 to 40 per cent of the 
population in the area visited. The figures are interesting. Of approximately 
1,400 Eskimos who were X-rayed 4.4 per cent on X-ray evidence alone we 
believed would require sanitorium treatment. There was another 5 or 6 per cent 
who showed they had had extensive disease which had healed just living their 
native life. They had had extensive tuberculosis of the lung and it had healed, 
There was evidence that most of the population at one time or another had had 
contact with tuberculosis. | er 4 

I think I should mention some of the problems we run into In bringing out 
Eskimo, particularly children. The air force picked up two children up in the area 
of Payne Bay and brought them out to Goose Bay. We eventually got them 
down to Montreal and later we had them admitted to the Weston Sanitorium, 
Toronto. One had a far advanced tuberculosis of the spine. She was a little girl 
six years old, and there was a little boy of four with a tuberculous knee. After 
two years treatment both those patients have made a complete recovery. The 
little girl is the pet of the whole institution. They have both forgotten how to 
speak the Eskimo tongue. We cannot locate their people in the north. They have 
just gone out to another post, and probably are under another name. We have 
these children in the Weston Sanitorium. I wish some of you could tell me what 
to do with them. They are cured. They are bright as a dollar, but they are just 
divorced completely from their native life. It would be sentencing them to death 
to send them back to the life which they have lost. a 

In addition to this service, at almost every Eskimo point there is two way 
radio. We send in stocks of medical supplies. The doctors in the area send out 
such messages as they can to the mounted police, missionaries and traders to treat 
whatever they can among the sick of the community. It is pretty meagre service 
but it is financially impractical to consider an adequate health program for 7,70 
people scattered along the entire north coast of Canada including Hudson Bay 
and the Arctic islands. a 

We are making some plans that will improve the situation. We think with 
more air service we can spread it. We will treat Eskimo at Churchill, at the a my 
hospital, who come from up this coast. This area, which has a couple 0 
thousand Eskimos, can be treated by air service. They can be brought by at 
to Moose Factory and hospitalized at Moose Factory. In these places we will try 
to get enough wards filled with Eskimos that they will be able to speak thei 
tongue and be associated with their own people rather than isolated from them) 

I might mention that a scientific party under the auspices of Professo: 
Ettinger of Queens university is going to study certain physiological problems 
among the Eskimos on Southampton island this year. We are assisting in tha 
and a report will be made available. That is in addition to the other study tha’ 
is going to be conducted in the James Bay area amongst the Indians by Professor 
Tisdall and ‘Professor Brown who appeared before your committee at you 
first meeting after Easter last. a 

By Mr. Reid: i 


Q. Dr. Moore, were you just giving us the hospitals in certain sections ¢ 
Canada or all hospitals?—A. I was speaking of certain sections to serve as 
guide as to what we are planning for the whole of the country. a 

The CuatrMan: Just one moment. There has been a question raised as t 
whether we should now permit questioning of the witness. The practice has bee 
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that the witness is permitted to complete his brief and then we ask questions 
whether it is this day or the next day. We will have to adjourn tonight at 5 
)’clock. There are ceremonies at 5.15 or 5.20. . 

Mr. Case: 5.30. The House of Commons is adjourning at 5.20. a 


hy 

4 The CHAIRMAN: What is your pleasure with respect to examination of the © 
witness? Do you want to go on with questioning? Assuming that we adjourn at 
(5.10 we would have fifteen minutes. Would we accomplish anything by asking 
‘questions in that period or shall we let the witness proceed. 


Mr. MacNicou: It is hardly worth while. 
:. Mr. MacLxan: I think we should let the witness proceed. 


__ Mr. Case: I had one thought in mind. Dr. Moore has had a long experience 
with the department during which he has been able to observe a great deal of the 
life of the Indians, their educational facilities, and so on, which we know are 
‘important factors in the life of the Indian. I have an impression with respect to 
‘schools about which I should like to ask Dr. Moore. Then the whole thing 
would be in bold relief when our questioning commences. Whether or not Dr. 
“Moore would like to answer a question on schools I do not know, but I should 
like to ask that question, with your permission, if it would be in order. « 


The CuatrMan: You can ask the question and he can answer next day. 
Mr. Casz: He can answer next day or delve into it now so that when we do 
come to the question period we will not only have the health survey but we will 
also have his opinion with respect to schools. ! 

The Cuatrman: Is that agreeable to the committee? 


. ae MacNicot: The doctor is not expected to answer questions about 
‘schools. 


Mr. Case: That is the point, whether or not he would care to. 


a me MacNicou: We had some one before us the other day telling us about 
Sc ools. 


| The Cuatrrman: Ask the question. 


| Mr. Case: I should like to ask Dr. Moore if he thinks that the government 
should encourage residential schools. If you answer that in the negative the next 
Question will be, ‘“‘What is the alternative?” If you answer in the affirmative the 
‘second question would not apply. Do you think the government should encourage 
residential schools? 

_ The Cuatirman: Do you want to go into that question now? 

Me 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, when I began my remarks I said with your 
‘permission I would divide them into two categories. I will complete what I have 
to say about medical services. And then I would like an opportunity of putting 
‘on the record some of my views regarding Indian administration and Indian 
problems in general, just my own personal opinions that I have formed over 
‘sixteen years of association very closely with this work. 
| The Cuarrman: I presume that is agreeable to Mr. Case. His question is on 
the record. 
Mr. Cass: Oh, certainly. 
The Wrrness: I would answer by quoting from some experiences which I 
lave had. I am going to refer at several points to the residential schools; 
particularly to the health aspect, further in my evidence. I think at this time I : 
might place before the committee our opinion regarding compulsory treatment; » 
particularly for trachoma, venereal disease and tuberculosis. Any authority the 
Bisertiment has in this matter stems from section 95, paragraph (a) of the 
Indian Act; which, stated briefly, is this: the Superintendent General may make 
h regulations as he deems necessary for the prevention or mitigation of disease. 
Further on it refers again to communicable diseases. There are regulations under 
section of the Act which we have used, but I think most of them need a 
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strengthening and bolstering; and I think that your subcommittee which is dealing 
with the revision of the Act could well bring in a recommendation which we will 
make specifically to them regarding this section of the Indian Act which gives us 
this authority. I feel there are changes which should be made. I think the 
regulations should be made by the Governor General in Council rather than by 
the Superintendent General; I think probably they should have a little stiffer 
penalties to make this effective. I personally favour very much incorporation 
into the Act or regulations, regulations similar to those provided in the Ontario 
Hospital for Consumptives Act, which gives authority for compulsory treatment 
for a person with infectious disease. Under the present regulations we take them: 
but we cannot keep them. We can put them into an institution and they can walk 
out within the next five minutes. We cannot restrain them. If we had a provision 
which is similar to that which is contained in the Ontario Act for Sanatoria we 
would have the power to do that. I do not think it should be left to the whim of 
any individual whether or not he will accept treatment. I think we should go even 
further, and it seems to me that we should protect him in his own interests and 
in the interests of his family. We should stop him from being a carrier of disease 
germs, both for his own good and for the good of his family. We should not 
hesitate to use such a policy. I do not know whether the committee will agree’ 
with that or not, but I feel very strongly on the matter. Where we find people 
who have venereal disease we have the authority to compel them to take treat-- 
ment, and we cannot do that under the regulations under which we are now work- 
ing. But we cannot expect to do much for the Indians when we have so little of 
compulsion with respect to such diseases in most provinces. There is no unanimity 
in the law with respect to that matter. The reason that we cannot get them under 
our own regulations is that we have great difficulty in getting the provincial 
authorities to take action in the case of Indians. We cannot get the provincial 
health authorities, the provincial courts or the provincial police to apply the 
provisions of the provincial regulations to the Indians. They simply say, that is 
federal business; these are Indians; use your own regulations. " 
Mr. Rein: Is it not compulsory in every province, the regulation with res 

to venereal disease? ’ 
The Witness: We can use provincial law, and they have come for 
treatment. If the committee would like to hear them I will put our regulations on 
the record. There are three or four pages of them. 3 
Mr. Rem: Is it not compulsory in all provinces, with regard to venereal 
disease? a 
The Wirness: Not in every province, but in most of the provinces, yes. — 
Mr. MacNicou: Why is it that some Indians are not compelled to také 
treatment? I reported to the committee some cases that came to my attention— 
The Cuarrman: I am sorry, Mr. MacNicol, I cannot hear what you are 
saying. ; 
Mr. MacNicou: I asked the doctor why that young Indian on the Tobique 
reserve was not compelled to take treatment. I mentioned his case myself in my 
report, that he was allowed to be running around. It seems that the nurses in the 
hospital could not do anything with him and the doctors could not do anything 
with him. , 
The CHatrMan: I think Dr. Moore has already said that there is ne 
compulsion. | LMNs ‘a 
_ The Wrirness: There are certain provinces which do not have compulsory 
legislation. Other provinces have. I cannot answer you positively, but I am unde 
the impression that there is no compulsory legislation in New Brunswick for thé 
control of venereal disease. a 
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| Mr. MacNicou: I mentioned that case in my report and I would like to 
know what is being done about it. - 

ee Mr. Case: He says he does not think they have any compulsory legislation 
a New Brunswick. 


z Mr. MacNicou: But that is on the reserve. 


a The Wirness: Our departmental regulations could be made to apply there. 
“Twill be glad to check up.on that case for you if you will give me the name of 
the patient. 


t _ The CHArrMAN: Do you know the name of the case? 

__-Mr. MacNicou: No; it is not in the report. 

_._ . The Cuarrman: You ean look up the report on that and let us know. That 
is in the report made by Mr. MacNicol early in the present session, in our 
minutes No. 4, at p.. 128. 


m The Eee Is it the wish of the committee that I put our regulations in 
their present form, the regulations for the prevention and mitigation of 
“communicable diseases, on the record? 
_ The Cuatrman;: Is that agreeable? 
_ Carried. 


The WITNESS: Hou do not want me to read it. I will just hand it to the 
‘Teporter? 
Mr. CasTLepEN: Unless there is some comment you want to make on it. 
The WITNEss: 


SECTION 17: REGULATIONS FOR THE PREVENTION AND MITIGATION OF 
COMMUNICABLE DisEAsEs AMONG INDIANS 


bi (a): The regulations are made under the authority of paragraph (e) of 

_ section 95, chapter 98, Revised Statutes of Canada. 

Mm (bd) These regulations shall apply to all Indians or other persons residing on 

Indian reserves or special reserves, to the individuals of any community of 
Indians residing off a reserve, and to the staff, employees and pupils of Indian 

“residential schools. 

“ (2)7 cin es regulations, unless the context otherwise requires :— 

a 1. “Department” means the Department of Indian Affairs at Ottawa, 

* or the commissioner, inspector or other officer to whom the Indian agent is 

K; _-aecustomed to address requests for authority or to render reports. 


? “Indian agent” means the agent appointed by the department to 
4 administer the affairs of any Indian reserve, special reserve or other 
a community of Indians; it also means the principal of any Indian 
‘a residential school which does not come under the charge of any Indian 
=... agent. 

* ; 3. “Medical attendant” means the physician appointed by the 
ay 


Ps department to render medical service to any band, community of Indians 
i . or residential school. 


ai 4. “Medical health officer” means the medical health officer of any 
ia municipality or health district of the province or territory in which the 
sat band, community of Indians or residential school is situated. 

ie _ §. “Indian agency” or “agency” means any Indian reserve or 
special reserve, community of Indians or Indian residential school, -or 
¥ -any number or group thereof, under the charge of an Indian agent. 

ey (c) The Indian agent is the health officer for all Indian reserves, Indian 


communities or schools under his charge. He derives his authority from and is 
-Tesponsible to the Department of Indian Affairs. 

(d) Unless otherwise provided for in these regulations the regulations 
f the department for control of communicable disease among the Indians 
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of any agency shall be the public health regulations of the province or teal 
ritory in which the agency is situated. ae 
(e) Everyone knowing or suspecting that any person subject to hese 
regulations has a communicable disease, or has died of a communicable disease, 
shall give immediate notice thereof to the ‘Indian agent, or, if there is no 
Indian agent, to the department. . 
(f) The Indian agent shall report the outbreak or existence of connie 
disease in the agency under his charge within twelve hours to the department 
and to the medical health officer. The method of reporting shall be by telegraph 
if telegraphic communication is possible. 
(g) Having so reported, the Indian agent shall proceed without delay, 
and without further instructions to enforce quarantine, placarding, isolation or 
such other measures as may be prescribed by the public health regulations 
of the province or territory for the control of the communicable disease, which 
he has discovered in the agency. q 
(h) The Indian agent shall be suided by the advice of the medical 
attendant in the interpretation of the public health regulations of the province | 
or territory, and in professional matters relating to the diagnosis of com- 
municable disease and the treatment of patients and contacts. » 
(1) The Indian agent shall have the right of entrance to any building 
wigwam, tent or premises situated in the agency under his charge, and he © 
may cause anyone in that agency known or suspected to be suffering from a 
communicable disease to be examined by the medical attendant and he or the 
medical attendant may, upon direction of the Superintendent General, order the 
alteration or destruction of any building which in the opinion of the Superin- 
tendent General is unfit for human habitation. 
(7) In the event of a situation being urgent’ and it being impossible for” : 
the agent to attend the required place within a reasonable time, he may § 
authorize in writing a medical attendant, farming instructor, school teacher, + 
police constable or other reliable person ‘to act for him in carrying out his” 
duties as health officer. ; 
(k) In the event of a dispute arising as to the a OatCaHON of the Publiol 
Health Act to an Indian band, or in the interpretation thereof, the Indian 
agent shall make full report to the department in writing. | 
(1) Every doubtful case of communicable disease shall be classed and. 
dealt with as if it were a case of communicable disease until such is disproved. 
(m) In the event of communicable disease occurring in an institution where 
the occupants are resident and complete isolation cannot be obtained in one or 
more rooms of the institution the whole premises shall be quarantined. oY ; 
(rn) Whether or not venereal diseases and trachoma are designated as 
reportable diseases by the regulations of the province or territory in which the 
agency is situated, they are so designated by those regulations when occurring” 
among Indians or other persons subject thereto. a . 
(o) The regulations governing the control of venereal diseases among 
Indians shall be those of the province or territory in which the agency - 
situated, provided, however, that no Indian agent or person under the author 
of the department shall cause any Indian to be committed to prison for neglect. 
of treatment for venereal disease, or for refusal to accept treatment for venereal 
disease without first reporting the facts to the department and receiving 
specific instructions to do so. 
(p) Under no circumstances whatever are the Indians of any agency to be 
subjected to wholesale compulsory examination for the diagnosis of venetaag 
disease. 
(q) The Indian agent may authorize any police officer or constable - 
secure the attendance for examination or treatment of any individual person 
subject to these regulations, who having been medically examined and found 
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to ca suffering fran vanoteal disease or trachoma and having been warned to 

attend for such treatment neglects or refuses to do so. 

(r) The Indian agent, on being informed. that any person subject to these 
_ regulations has transmitted a venereal disease to any other person, may cause 
the person so complained of to be examined by a legally qualified physician. 

q (s) If the medical attendant certifies that the presence of any person 

& suffering from tuberculosis, venereal disease or trachoma in a house or school is 

q a menace to the health of other residents of the house or school, the Indian agent 

shall report the facts to the department, and send a copy of the medical 

: attendant’s certificate, and if so instructed by the department, he shall have 

_ authority to order the removal of the person to a hospital or place of isolation. 

oi (t) If the medical attendant certifies that effective isolation or quarantine 

_ of any case of communicable disease other than tuberculosis, venereal disease or 

_ trachoma cannot be secured in the house or school in which the preson suffering 

_ from such disease resides, the Indian agent may order the removal of such person 
to a hospital or place of isolation. 

(uw) On some convenient day during the month of September in each year 
the Indian agent shall instruct the medical attendant to visit each school in the 
agency under his charge, and to vaccinate against small pox every pupil in the 

. first year of his or her attendance at school, and also every pupil in the last year 
~ of his or her attendance at school, provided that such pupil, after due enquiry, is 

not found to have been successfully vaccinated within five years. The school 
_ teacher shall also be vaccinated unless found to have been successfully vaccinated 

i ae five years, or to have been twice successfully vaccinated since his or her 

irth 

is (v) The medical attendant shall again visit the school at a suitable time 

_ after vaccinating the pupils on which occasion he shall revaccinate any pupils 

- whose previous vaccination shall be found to have been unsuccessful, and shall 

_ deliver to each person successfully vaccinated a certificate of vaccination, using 

Bihe printed form supplied by the department for this purpose. 

ie (w) The Indian agent shall render a report to the department stating that 

‘ the vaccinations of the pupils of the school or schools under his charge has been 
carried out in the manner prescribed in paragraphs (wu) and (v) of these 
~regulations. He shall state in his report the number of pupils so vaccinated, and 

Pehail keep in his office a record of their names and of the dates of their 

_ vaccinations. 

7 (x) Immediately on the outbreak of small pox on or near any Indian agency 
or reserve the Indian agent shall cause all persons residing in the agency or reserve 
_ to be vaccinated at once, provided that no person shall be compelled to submit to 
each vaccination if he or she can show reliable evidence of successful vaccination 

_ within five years. 

 (y) Any one wilfully obstructing an Indian agent or other duly authorized 

- person from entering any house, building, wigwam, tent or school in carrying out 

' the provisions of these regulations, or having, or being suspected of having, a 
communicable disease refuses to submit himself or herself for examination and 
treatment by the medical attendant or other qualified physician on being directed 

_ to do so by the Indian agent or by some one on his behalf duly authorized by the 

- agent, or who refuses to obey instructions given by the Indian agent in carrying 
out these regulations, shall be liable on summary conviction to a penalty not 

_ exceeding thirty dollars or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding thirty days. 

: All regulations heretofore made under the provisions of paragraph (e) of 

_ section 95 of the Indian Act are hereby repealed. 

_-‘Mr, Cass: Are these statutory regulations? Have they been passed by 

_ parliament? 

‘The Wrrness: No. They were made under section 95 of the Indian Act which 

gives the Superintendent General power to pass regulations; and also under 
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section 3, on page 33, there is the penalty provision—a fine of $30 or thirty day ys 
in jail upon summary conviction. © 
Mr. Marruews: After the thirty days i is over, what happens then? 
The Wirness: You can do it all over again. St ae 
Mr. ‘Martuews: You can pick him up the second rimes | 
The Witness: Yes. co. 
Mr. Case: Is the power to make those regulations in the Act? es 
The CHARMAN: The right to make the regulations is there. a 
The Witness: That is what is known as “enabling legislation”. It is used 
very commonly in public health. Now, I just want to make a few remarks on 
health services. 
The CuairMAN: Gentlemen, don’t you think this would be a peed place at 
which to adjourn? We are supposed to be out of here at ten minutes past five. j 
The Witness: I think I would like to enlarge somewhat on this. There are a 
lot of points to be brought out. 5 
The Cuatrman: I think we had better adjourn now. We will meet again on 
Thursday morning next at 11 o’clock. . 


The committee adjourned at 5.10 p.m. to meet again on Thursday, June 12, 4 
1947, at 11.00 am. yk 
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— 
| No. 33 
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Shief Councillor Mike T. Montour, Mohawk Band, Caughnawaga, Quebec; 
Matthew Lazare, Jr., spokesman for Hereditary Chiefs, Caughnawaga; 
Shief Michel Penetouche, Low Bush, Ontario, Abitibi Agency, Quebec; 
shief Paul Rock, Bersimis, Quebec; 

mL. EH. Beauvais, Caughnawaga Reserve, eriehed- 
Mr. F. McD. Jacobs, Caughnawaga Reserve, Quebec; 
Mr. George A. Cree, Montreal, Quebec, for Lake of Two Mountains, Quebec; 
Mr. James Montour, Oka, Quebec; 

thief Charles Nolette, Pierreville, Quebec; 

Shief Clifford White, St. Regis Reserve, Quebec; 

lessrs. Joe Mitchell and Moses Thompson, St. Regis Reserve; 

Mir. Charles Canadian, for Caughnawaga Taxi Association., 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Hovusr or Commons, | 
» | Tuurspay, 12th June, 1947. 
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The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
appointed to continue and complete the examination and consideration of 
the Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), and all such other matters as 
have been referred to the said Committee, met this day at 11 o’clock a.m. 

_ Presiding: Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., Joint Chairman. 

Present: 

_ The Senate: The Honourable Senators Fallis, Macdonald (Cardigan), 
1 McKeen and Taylor—4. 


The House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Stirling and Messrs. Brown, 
Be sictnors, Bryce, Case, Castleden, Farquhar, Little, MacLean, MacNicol, 
d fatthews (Brandon) '(Vice Chairman), Raymond (Wright) , Rickard 
. (Gloucester) —13. 
q In attendance: Mr. W. J. Ford Pratt; Messrs. R. A. Hoey, Director, 
Indian Affairs Branch; Eric Acland, Executive Assistant to Director: Hugh 
Conn, General Supervisor, Fur Developments: Jobe Crocdony: tor wae M. Jones, 
Supervisor, Family Allowances; also Rep. 5. OQ. Plourde, ‘O.ML.: also, Mr. 
Norman E. Lickers, Barrister, Counsel for the Committee ‘and Liaison Officer. 
_ The Chairman welcomed the delegations present representing Indians 
resident in the Province of Quebec. 
' Those delegations included: (From Elective Council and Hereditary 
Jhiefs, Mohawk Band, Caughnawaga): Chief Councillor Mike T. Montour; 
jonstant Albany; Hereditary Chief Cy Square; Hereditary Chief Joseph 
Martin; Councillor Thomas Sky; Councillor Angus Bordeau; Councillor Frank 
LOSS ; their spokesman was Matthew Lazare, Jr.; their interpreter, Mr. Frank 
: Sms all Fence. With them were Chief Jesse Lyon and Chief Theodore Thomas, 
both from Onondaga Reserve, New York State; (From Caughnawaga): L. E. 
Beauvais; Jos, Delisle, Jr., F. MacDonald Jacobs and Rev. Father Lalonde, 
S o (From Abitibi Agency): Chief Michel Penetouche, Low Bush, Ontario; 
From Bersimis Agency): Chief Paul Rock, representing Montagnais of 
Be rsimis; also Chief Maret Collard; Joseph Boivin and Narcisse CouCou 
| and Chief Paul Mingquish; (From Pierreville): Chief Charles Nolette, re- 
resenting the Abenakis; (From Lake of Two Mountains, Oka): Mr. George 
Cree; also Lewis Gabriel and James Montour; (From St. Regis): Chief 
Slifford White; Paul Coldwell and John Jacobs; also, representing Hereditary 
Chiefs, Joe Mitchell and Moses Thompson; (Representing Caughnawaga Taxi 
\ sociation) : Charles Canadian. 
a Matthew Lazare, Jr., spokesman for the Elective Council and Hereditary 
thiefs, Mohawk Band, Caughnawaga, Quebec, was called, read a brief and 
ithdrew to await questioning. 
> Chief Michel Penetouche, from Abitibi Agency, was called, but was 
ermitted to stand down until the arrival to-morrow of Mr. H. Lariviere, 
dian Agent, Abitibi Agency. 
Chief Paul Rock, Bersimis Agency, was called, presented a brief written 
| I Bench which was translated into English and read by Mr. L. J. Raymond, 
2 P (Wright). (Brief will appear in the printed record as Appendix GA). 


‘The committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m., to meet again this day at 
o’elock p.m. 
91000—13 
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iv ‘  SPRCIAL JOINT COMMITTEE - 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. 
Presiding: Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., (Joint Chairman). 


Present: | | " 
The Senate: The Honourable Senators Fallis, Macdonald (Cardigan), 
and Taylor—3. 2 
The House of Commons: Messrs. Brown, Blackmore, Brunelle, Bryce, 
Case, Castleden, Farquhar, Gariepy, Harkness, Matthews (Brandon), 
MacLean, MacNicol, Raymond (Wright), Richard (Gloucester) —13. 
In attendance: as at morning session. a 
Mr. L. E. Beauvais, Caughnawaga, Quebec, was called, and presented 
a brief (which appears as "Appendix GB to this day’s minutes). | 
Mr. F. A. McDonald Jacobs, Caughnawaga, was called and made a statement, 
Mr. George A. Cree, Montel Quebec, representing Lake of Two 
Mountains, was called, and made a statement. He also presented a on i 
which appears as Appendix GC to this day’s minutes). q 
Mr. James Montour, made a statement with regard to the effect of th .e 
Royal Proclamation of 1763, as regards Lake of Two Mountains. He also 
presented a written brief. (See Appendix GD to this day’s minutes). . 
Chief Charles Nolette, Pierreville Agency, was called. He presented a 
brief, written in French. (See Appendix GE). Mr. Raymond, M.P., read 
this brief in English. 
Chief Clifford White, St. Regis Agency, was called and made a statement 
Messrs. Joe Mitchell and Moses Thompson, spoke on behalf of th 1 
hereditary chiefs of the St. Regis Reserve. 
The Committee adjourned at 6 o’clock p.m., to meet again at 9 o'clock 
this evening. i 


EVENING SESSION 


Presiding: Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., (Joint Chairman). 
Present: M 
The Senate: The Honourable Senators Johnston, McKeen, Robie 
and Taylor—4. 
The House of Commons: Messrs. Brown, Castleden, Farquhar, Gariepy 
Gibson (Comoax-Albernt), Harkness, Matthews (Brandon), MacLean, 
Nicol, Raymond (Wright), and Richard (Gloucester)—11. a 
In attendance: as noted above. 35 
The Chairman read into the record a letter from Grand Chief John Jace 
in behalf of the life chiefs and Clan-Mothers of the Longhouse, Mohawi 
Branch of the Six Nations Confederacy, resident at Caughnawaga. 
Mr. Charles Canadian, representing Caughnawaga Taxi Association ma 
a statement. He was not allowed to discuss a matter presently sub judi 
being on the calendar of the Provincial Courts for the 18th of this month. 
Mr. Lickers presented a brief submitted by the Huron Indians of t 
Lorette Reserve which was read into the record. (See Minutes of ividenee) 
Matthew Lazare, was recalled and questioned by members of the Son 
mittee and by Mr. Lickers. ee 
The Committee adjourned at 11 o’clock p.m., to meet again to- -mo rr 
Friday, 13th June, at 11 o’clock a.m. a 


T. L. McEVOY; -a— 
Clerk of the Joint Committee. 


4 ; MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF ComMMOoNSs, 
JUNE 12, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
appointed to examine and consider the Indian Act met this day at 11.00 a.m. 
‘Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., (Joint Chairman) presided. 

The CHarrMAN: Will you come to order please, gentlemen. 

We are to-day to hear from the Quebec delegation of Canadian Indians. 
On behalf of this. committee I want to welcome the various members of the 
delegation and for the purpose of the record I might say that there are nine 
representatives in ceremonial Indian costume, which is very colourful. 

I want to welcome not only those nine delegates and representatives but also 
delegates and representatives from other parts of Quebec. I would assure them 
that we will do our utmost to hear their briefs and their suggestions to this 
committee with respect to the revision of the Indian Act. Now I want you to 
feel free to discuss matters fully with this committee and if you have any 
‘Suggestions at any time please draw them to my attention and we will be glad 
to give you a full and complete hearing. 

Now we have to-day official delegates from Caughnawaga, Abitibi, and 
Bersimis. The Caughnawaga Indians are represented by Chief Councillor Mike 

-T. Montour. Chief Montour of Caughnawaga would you please stand? 
Mr. Monrovr: The elective council at Caughnawaga has nominated Mr. 
Lazare to act as our spokesman. 
. The Cuatrrman: What is his first name? 

Mr. Montour: Matthew. 

The CHatrMAN: Well I wonder, Mr. Lazare, if you would introduce the 
members of your delegation and if you would have them stand. 

Mr. Lazare: The first is Chief Councillor Mike Montour; the next is Con- 
stant Albany; the next is hereditary Chief Cy Square; the next is hereditary 
Chief Joseph Martin; the next is Chief Edward Lalonde, another hereditary 
‘chief: the next is Councillor Thomas Sky; the next is Councillor ee Bordeau; 
the next is Councillor Frank Cross. : 

> The Cuatrman: Thank you very much, Mr. Lazare. 

Now are there any others from Caughnawaga with you? 

- Mr. Lazare: There are no others in our delgation, Mr. Chairman. There 
‘are two representatives from the Six Nations confederacy, from the Six Nations 
council. 


4 The CHatirMAN: Who are they? 


_ Mr. Lazare: There is Chief Jesse Lyon of Onondaga, New York; the next 
one is Chief Theodore Thomas, also of Onondaga. These two members were sent 
by the grand council of the Six Nations to represent the Six Nations. 

_. The Cyarrman: Is there anyone here representing Abitibi? I understand 
that we have Chief Michel Penetouche. You are from Abitibi, Chief? 

Chief PENETOUCHE: Yes. 

The CHarrMAN: Is there anybody else with you? 


Chief PENeTroucHE: No, I am alone. 
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The CuHairMAN: Now we have, from Benen. Chief Paul Rock. 
Have you anyone with you, Chief Rock? 
Father PLourpge: This chief’s name is Maret Collard; this man is ee 
Boivin of Wemontachi; the next gentleman is Mr. Narcisse Cou Cou, who is a 
councillor from Wemontachi: this gentleman here is Chief Paul Minquish, who 
is from the Ouiatchouan agency. 
Mr. Horny: Mr. Chairman, the agent from Abitibi is at present attending 
a conference of Indian agents at Quebec City, as is also the agent from Maniwaki. 
Both of them, with perhaps certain other Indians, will come in to-morrow but 
they could not possibly be here to-day. 
The CuarrRMAN: Now we have Chief Charles Nolette, from Odanak, Quebec. 
Is there anyone with you, Chief Nolette? p 
Chief No.terte: No. ; 
The CHatrMAN: From Oka we have Mr. George Cree; from St. Regis we 
have Chief Clifford White, and with him, Councillor Paul Coldwell, John Jacobs, 
and Abe Coldwell. 
I believe there are others here. Mr. Beauvais, you are from Caughnawaga. : 


"== 


Mr. Beauvais: Yes. | 

The CHairMAN: What is your first name? 

Mr. Beavvais: Ed. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN: We also have Mr. Joseph Delisle of Caughnawaga and 
Frank McDonald Jacobs. 

Mr. Jacoss: We also have Father Lalonde, who is on our committee, andl 
we have Mr. Peter K, Jacobs from Chiishnamaca: Mr. Charles Canadian and 
Mr. Jean Canadian ales from Caughnawaga. a 

The CHaAairMAN: Thank you very much, and as far as the jelesaude frou 
Quebec is concerned we want to give them as full a hearing as possible. Unfor-— 
tunately we may have to close the hearings of the committee by noon to-morrow 
so we will have a meeting until one o’clock to-day another meeting from four 
until six to-day and from nine until eleven this evening. It is rather a hard 
day I realize, with all the other duties the members have to meet and fulfill, 
but unfortunately that is about the only way we can do it because we do have | 
to terminate our hearings by noon to-morrow. The first delegation is from 
Caughnawaga and I believe that Chief Montour said that they had nominated 
Mr. Lazare to speak for them. a 


Would you care to come up, Mr. Lazare? 


Mathew Lazare, spokesman for Caughnawaga, called: 


The Wirness: First I would like to say we have omitted the name of one 
of our delegates. He is Frank Small Fence, an interpreter for the band. e 
The CuatrrmMan: Thank you Mr. Lazare. A 
Now then, gentlemen, we want you to feel as free and easy as you can fee if 
under the circumstances. If it is more comfortable for you to stand up and 
speak, please do so, otherwise you may remain seated. If there is anything that 
you would like to draw our attention to please do not hesitate. If there are any 
suggestions you would like to make just make the suggestions and we will try to 
follow them. I am trying to say to you that you are among friends and we want 
you to feel as free and easy as you can. 4% 
Now would you like to go ahead with your brief, Mr. Lazare? 
The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. First I would like 
to thank you on behalf of the council and the hereditary chiefs for the warm 
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Sesiname you have extended. It is with great honour we stand here betats you 
to discuss our many grievances. I am only authorized at the present moment 
to discuss what is in this brief, so I will go ahead and read the brief. 

4 The CuHamrman: I might draw to your attention Mr. Lazare that after you 
have read your brief there will be a period of questioning. The members of the 
ommittee may have questions in their minds which they would like to put to 
you as a witness when you have finished reading the brief. There will be no 
interruption until you have finished. If the reading becomes tiresome you can 
ask me and I will read a little bit. We want you to feel free to proceed without 
interruptions and then afterwards we will question you. 


CAUGHNAWAGA, Prov. Que., 
May 10th, 1947. 


The Witness: Honourable members of the joint committee, we, tbe coun- 
‘cillors and life chiefs, of Caughnawaga, the only authorized body to transact 
“the affairs of this Caughnawaga, Mohawk Band of Indians. 
_ The councillors and life chiefs duly assembled on this 10th day of May, in 
the year of our Lord 1947, at a grand council to discuss and consider the merits 
of the “Indian Act”, and the (8) Eight Points Questionnaire as requested: 
2 We have therefore unanimously approved the following: 
_ We have duly and faithfully discussed and considered the Eight Points 
Questionnaire and we have come to the following conclusions: 
1. We demand the restoration of our primordial rights, the respection and 
fulfilment of treaty obligations, the recognition as &@ sovereign nation. 
. a We have no desire to be governed in the future by the “Indian Act”, or any 
other form of government. The “Indian Act”, as it stands to-day is a detriment 
0 the progress of our people. All the power is vested in the superintendent 
general of Indian Affairs and the Indian agent, which leave our councillors and 
chiefs no power to control our own affairs-and problems on our reserves, all they 
aM can do is offer suggestions in the form of resolutions which often go unanswered. 
For an example out of 485 resolutions passed the Department of Indian Affairs 
Bc yered about 40, many unfavourably. The Indian Act is the most bureau- 
cratic and dictatorial system ever imposed on mankind. 
a - You have violated our treaties by making compulsory laws for us Indians, 
and the surrender of the dominion’ government of the natural resources to the 
p rovinces, because through it, you the dominion government transferred the rights 
of the Indian to live. You have taken the food out of the mouths of Indians and 
put it into the mouths of those who are going to vote for you. By the “Indian 
“Act”, Indians are subject to rulings of the Department of Indian Affairs presided 
over by the honourable Minister of Mines and Resources, and from his decision 
there is no appeal. The department acts on all matters on the report of the 
MS ndian agent under Section 99A. The agent is appointed by the Indian Affairs 
and he presides over all the meetings of the Indian council and controls all 
D! proceedings. He has sovereign power to govern as he sees fit. 
The Indians to-day are a subject race, held down by the very Act which is 
Be pposed' t o help and protect a Indians cannot discuss their own problems, 
rey are tied down to a helpless condition and cannot move or do anything 
tn il the Indian agent so directs; Indians cannot go direct to the department for 
red ess of any grievances, as all communications must be through the Indian 
‘agent, who in many cases is the direct cause of the grievances. The agent has 
the power to veto any resolution of Indian council, and any effort on their part 
0 go over his head will be totally ignored by the Department of Indian Affairs. 
In truth, nothing can be accomplished unless recommended by the Indian agent. 
n fact. his duties are becoming more and more like a dictator. 
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The “Indian Act” tends to divide then destroy the red man. The elected” 
council came into being by fraud and treachery. On one of our reserves the 
elected council came into being. by sheer force of arms and threat of violence 
which disbanded our government, but in the minds and understanding of our 
people, there can be only one government for us, “The Six Nations Government ‘ 

Therefore, we charge you, the Canadian government, aided. by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, of invading our domains and forcing foreign laws on 
our people by force of arms. 4 

Coen is this not what we fought for in this last war? The protection 
of the principles of freedom, to stop the brutal aggressor? Then why should yo 
let some small nations be subjected to dictatorship right here at home? 4 

Gentlemen! the Indian was once the ruler of this vast and rich country, now 
to-day he has a two-by-four reservation left and still your government is not 
contented until it takes all. Gentlemen! is it too much to assume that you do not 
want us or a foreign government to make laws for you? Then, how can yo 
expect us to acceptor like the laws you impose on us? hue. 

The officials of the Indian department have overruled regulations in the 
“Indian Act” to suit their purposes. They also, especially the Indian agent, make 
all arrangements and agreements for companies and provincial governments to 
make roads, bridges, towers for electricity, etc., without the consent of the band, 
who are owners of the reserves. ae = 

The burning down of our town hall is a complete responsibility of an officia 
of the Indian department, as it was in his use at the time; he had his office in 1 ; 
and he was heating it by oil stove, which was the cause of the fire. Therefore we 
claim from the government of Canada the sum of $10,000 for damages caused by 
its official. By virtue of our treaty rights we demand the abolition of the “Indian 
Act,” the exemption of all Indians from compulsory taxation and compulsory 
military service. i 

By virtue of our treaties we demand the removal of all whites from our 
reserve, including the officials of the Department of Indian Affairs and the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, as they afford no protection for our people. We want 
it known that the lands on our reserves is the sole property of the Indians, not 
the provincial nor dominion. x: 

Therefore unless you advise your people especially the motorist using the 
many roads through our reserve, that we will tolerate no longer the wanton 
destruction of our animals, the killing and endangering the lives of our people. 
we will be forced to set up blockades on all roads and restrict the use of same 
thereafter. . “2 

Therefore we the councillors and chiefs unanimously resolve not to make 
any suggestions to the revision of the Indian Act, where our people are concerned) 
by virtue of our ancient treaties, but demand the abolition of the Indian Act 
on .behalf of the Six Nations confederacy. We therefore ask you, the federa 
government, to abandon the proposed Indian Act. You cannot hope to have wu 
believe that the new Indian Act will be to our advantage and advancement, whet 
we have been so often deceived in the past. The Act retards the progress of ow 
nation, and as it stands today can be criticized from the beginning to the end 
every section of the Act. It is too dictatorial and the powers vested in the India 
agent and superintendent general are too arbitrary and autocratic, and binds our) 
people on a double chain of pauperism and mental servitude. M 

We therefore insist that treaties, as made by our great forefathers were I 
the form of agreements between two equal sovereign nations, but that you th 
whites took the attitude that we, the Indians, were not your equal, when yot 
abrogated treaty clauses which guaranteed to the Indians of the Six Nation 
rights of self government as an independent nation. SW 

That by virtue of our treaty rights Indians of the Six Nations are not liab! 
to any federal or provincial laws within their territories. . 
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.: That by virtue of our treaty rights, Indians of the Six Nations are not liable 
for payment of taxes to either the federal or provincial governments. 

That by virtue of our treaties, we demand the government of Canada the 
_ proper adjustment of treaty obligations to meet our demands, the recognition and 
respection of our privileges and rights as a sovereign nation, who are able to 
~ govern and make laws for ourselves. 

In dealing with those treaties, between Great. Britain and the United States, 
wherein the independence of the Indians of the Six Nations, both Great Britain 
and the United States have confessed that the Six Nations were an independent 

Bpcople. The supreme courts of both countries furthermore recognized those 
- treaties as inviolable. 

In the life of Sir Frederick Haldimand Making Canada V. 3, p. 356, it is. 

found that the question of the sovereignty of the Indians was very embarrassing 
f in that it would have been impossible on any theory of the laws of the nations 
_ for Great Britain or the United States to establish a prerogative in themselves 
to enforce the laws of the white man upon the owners of this country. 

To make this admission still stronger that article was amplified by 
amendment of 1796—Mallory p. 607, which provided that no treaty made or to be 
made by either party with another nation or with any other Indian tribe should 

_ be construed to deny those tribal rights. 

We cannot and will never approve of the Indian Act by virtue of the 
existing treaties numerated herein: 

: 1. Treaty of Peace and Friendship 1784, in this treaty will be found Indians 
- are not citizens or subjects of any country, but are a nation in themselves. 

2. Treaties of 1759 and 1791 King George III is absolute Protector of 
_ Indians, and absolutely forbidden to purchase or molestation of Indians. 

3. Treaty of New York 1774. 

4. Jay Treaty 1776. No boundary line for Indians, because they are not 
; ' citizens of either Canada or the United States. 
iz 5. Treaty of 1794 confirming the sovereignty of the Six Nations. 

6. North Western Anglo Treaty 1878. 
. 7. Grant of King Louis XIV 1680. 
a 8. General Gage’s Judgment 1762. 
3 9. Imperial Proclamation 1766. 
| 10 Royal Proclamation 7th Oct. 1763. 
e 11. Treaty of Ghent Art. 9, to cease hostilities, to restore to the Indians their 
4 - possession, rights and privileges, not comphed with. 
We expected you to safeguard our interest, not give it away as you have 
done in the past. 
- 2. The right to decide as to who or whom belongs to this band or other band 
_ of Six Nations lies within the jurisdiction of the local chief and councillors. It does 
- not lie within provincial nor dominion government jurisdicton. 

You would not want us to decide for you as to who or whom is a citizen of 

Canada. It is only just that only the Indian can justly decide for himself, as 
; every one knows one another in our reserves, as to who or whom is a member of 
4 this band, or bands of Six Nations Indians of Canada. The Indian Act and your 
a ~ government has done enough, so much in fact that it has made white people 

~ members of this band. 
‘ 3. As long as an Indian is domiciled on a reserve and he seeks employment 
i; ina city or pee or any part of the country away from home or his reservation, 
it does not change his Indian status, and you, the government, cannot, take his 
_ money legally. What he earns is his own personal property and that cannot be 


% 
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tax 
a Certain reservations are subject to provincial taxation on electrical services, 
and stores sales tax; the provincial government has no jurisdiction to legislate 
on Indian territory and cannot impose taxation within a reserve limits. 
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The income tax cannot be imposed on inns domiciled. on the reserve ia 
because wherever he may be off or on the reserve he is still an Indian and tl ei 
compulsory taxation on Indians is a violation of British justice — no 
representation, no taxation and against the proclamation of King George III and 
an infringement of Indian treaty rights. Therefore we demand a refund of all 
moneys collected from Indians on income and electric tax, ete. And another form 
of compulsory collection of moneys has been enforced on reservations i in the form | 
of unemployment insurance. 
We base our arguments on the merits of our aboriginal heritage as we never | } 
imparted nor ceded any of our rights to any government or nation. 
Our future, the future of your country and my country, will be exactly aha 
we together make it. The preservation of the principles of the Four Freedoms, 
and the United Nations Charter. a 
4. We do not aprove and will never submit to the government’s demand of j 
enfranchisement for the Indians of the Six Nations both voluntary or involuntary. . 
We do not want enfranchisement of any form whatsoever. Voluntary enfran-— 
chisement should not be fostered or encouraged by the government and involun- — 
tary enfranchisement must be abolished for ever for all Indians. i 
5. We, the Six Nation Indians, by our International Treaty are allies of 
His Majesty’ Ss government, therefore we are also allies of Canada and. the 
commonwealth. Therefore, we do not desire to be governed, or to be considered 
eligible to vote for any dominion or prov incial elections. Therefore we have 
no interest and never will be interested in a vote for any other form of govern-— 
ment, except our own Six Nations government. gy 
6. The encroachment of white persons on our Indian reserves is made 
possible through the Indian Act. The officials of the department through powers of 
the Indian Act have decided that it is to the advantage of the Indians to rent — 
houses to whites, by elevating their living conditions, this is and has been done — 
regardless of protests and feeling of our people. The only elevating form the rent-_ 
ing of houses has done for our neople, by burning and destruction and damaging 
the houses. Now gentlemen is that making our people richer or poorer? Therefore - 
we demand the removal of all whites from our reserves, nuns, Dae and 
government officials included. 
7. The operation of Indian day or residential schools is not approved a thiat 
band, if it will be operated by any religious denomination. We do not approve | 
the Nuns or Sisters of St. Anne’s to teach our children as they do not teach our. 
children enough, the only thing they learn is praying and singing and marching to’ 
church during school hours, also they ect holidavs for a priest’s birthday, ete. 
We do not approve the rebuilding of our burnt school unless it becomes a public 
school which takes children of all rehgion and teaches them. Same as th an 
protestant school system of Montreal, pwhieh is one of the highest form of ; 
education in Canada. We demand qualified teachers with degrees: for teaching, 
to teach our children. The creating of vocational section and also the creation of 
a technical branch. 
We demand these things because our children deserve the best form off 
education this country can give, to be prepared to meet and conquer the industrial 
and professional world of to-morrow. We also complain and object to the 
behaviour and activities of the Jesuit Society, who are in control of our chanel 
They are meddling in the affairs of this band when all they have a right to do i 
be spiritual advisers. We are capable of handling our affairs without interference 
from outsiders. They have set. themselves up in business 3 in a big way. They. 
operate bingo'and euchre games of chance, these games are in the category | offi 
gambling. This teaches our children to take chances, thereby become gamblers. 
They also operate a movie house, dance hall and pool room. Thev no longed 
preach in our native tongue, but insist in preaching in French and English onl 
This Act threatens the extinction of our beloved language, which the people will 
not oar for long. eo 
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- The control of band funds by the Indian department is a gross injustice, 


because the owners of these funds are starving with the very httle they get 
for relief. 


Therefore we the Indians of the Six Nations cannot rest as long as the 


~ common laws overrule the laws of principality. 


In treating with France in 1803 for Louisiana the United States recognized 


the local sovereignty of the occupant Indian tribes for it itself to respect their 


outstanding treaties which had been concluded with Spain. 

The Supreme Court said that those treaties were inviolable by congress 
(Mitchell V. U.S. 9, Peters 754). 

In treating with Great Britain and Unitel States has confessed that the Six 
Nations were independent. 

The Treaty of Paris (Malloys Treaties, V.I.P. 580) by its silence (Alliance) 


: ignored the existence here of red men. 


The British Crown and the United States has ostensibly divided the earth 


here between themselves by a line following westward the 45th parallel to the 


St. Lawrence river, which it strikes at the point of Cornwall Island running 


thence up the waters of the Great Lakes. When the Six Nations then, 1783, 
under cover of a British port at Niagara, and allies of the British wanted to 
know by what right Great Britain had assumed to consent to such a division 


as against them, they asked for the reasons, at the same time they expressed their 
astonishment that the Crown had presumed to cede their own home-land lying 
‘south of that boundary to the United States (Life Sir Frederick Haldimand in 
the Making of Canada V.3, P.256). The question was, of course, embarrassing 


to the British for it would have been impossible on any theory of the law of 
_ nations for Great Britain or the United States or both to establish a prerogative 


in themselves for drawing a line through the domain of the Caughnawaga St. 
Regis Tribe (Mohawks) through the St. Lawrence and this line passed and 


crossed, which line the members of that tribe would not be entitled to pass with 
' the same freedom as before a white man set foot on the land we call (America). 


a 


_ That truth was confessed, painfully perhaps, to the white man by both parties 
_ when in 1794 the Jay Treaty of Amity (Malloy p. 590) was negotiated wherein 
by Article III the rights of the native Americans was recognized. Moreover, 
the language used there treated these tribes as being outside the circle of 


British subjects as well as outside United States citizenship and sovereignty. 


This article recognized that these people were entitled to pass and repass over 


the line by land or by water, and for commerce and intercourse between them- 
‘selves. To make the admission still stronger that article was amplified by 


amendment of 1796 (Malloy P.607) it provides that no treaty made or to be 


made by either party with any other nation, or with any Indian tribe should be 
construed to deny the tribal rights. This recognized no act of Great Britain or 
the United Staes could have more solemnly recognized the outstanding rights of 
native American tribes to political independence, and while not mentioned by 
name therein. 


var 


It was the situation of ies Six Nations which provoked congress, because 
their domain bordered the Great Lakes, and because no white man had, up to 
“that time, ever prevented them from crossing those waters at will, and up to 
that time no white man had ever dared to try. 

The Jay Treaty stands to-day with all the force it had when ratified as the 
most solemn, confessed by the United States of the right of the Six Nations to 
exist independently of the will of the congress of the United States, and of the 
imperial parliament of Great Britain. 

Signed by—We, the Council of Caughnawaga, members of the Six Nations 
Confederacy. 
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The Cuatrman: Thank you very much Mr. Lazare. Now ladies and 
gentlemen, is it your wish to examine this witness or shall we proceed with the , 
other members? There are two other official delegates. 4 


Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an observation here. 


We have listened to an extensive brief presented by a gentleman who is 
talented to say the least. He must have gained the benefit of a substantial 
education somewhere. I submit, Mr. Chairman, this is not a brief; rather it is 
an ultimatum. There is no common ground on which we can negotiate at this 
time. They demand certain things, to do away with the Indian Act for instance, 
but we are here to revise the Indian Act and it would seem to me this is a 
matter that should be referred to the Secretary of State. If you read the brief 
through there is no common ground and no approach upon which to negotiate. 
It is a complete demand that the Indian Act be abolished; what they have in 
mind to take the place of the Indian Act other than treaties I do not know. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I submit there is nothing on which we can deal with this ; 
brief and T say again it is not a brief but an ultimatum. 


The Cuatrman: Mr. MacNicol, were you going to suggest something? 
Mr. MacNicou: I would suggest we go ahead with the other briefs. 


Mr. CastLEepEN: It seems to me these gentlemen have presented a case and, 
if there is no ground on which they can agree to amendment of the Act, perhaps 
this committee might do something towards finding a ground on which we 
could meet. Perhaps a little questioning might help us to come to some common 
ground. 

For instance we know that parts of the Six Nations Indians live in iY 
United States. Perhaps in the United States they have found some ground upor 
which they can deal with the congress of that country. They may have found 
some way of coming to agreement with the American authorities. Perhaps there 
will also be some way of finding a solution to this ee and I think that 
avenue could be explored for a little while. 


Mr. Ricuarp: Mr. Chairman, there is so much in the brief that we. have 
heard to-day that I believe the members of the committee might get sould 
explanation and would be in a better position to question each delegation if we 
heard the other briefs. Now with respect to the reference to the Secretary of 
State by Mr. Case, I quite agree with him that this brief is sort of an ultimatum. 
As a matter of fact I am rather surprised at a lot of things in the brief and the 
attitude taken, but I do not know whether reference to the Secretary of State 
would help matters at all. I think probably if we heard all sides first one would 
throw light on the other and then we would be in a better position to put 
questions. Personally I think this has just been an illustration of one side; 
brief represents just one element on one reserve. There are other delegates an 
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whether they are of the same tribes we do not know, so I think we should first 


hear all the delegations from Quebec because we are dealing with one total 
_ province now. I am sure it might avoid asking questions which would be 


required if we only heard one at a time. 


The Witness: May I add a few words. We are here representing all of 
the Six Nations Indians of Canada. That is the reason why the grand council 
have sent two representatives here with us to-day. It is with the authority of 
the Six Nations of Canada that we present this brief. We represent the band 
council and the hereditary chiefs of Caughnawaga, being ninety-eight per cent 
of our people at Caughnawaga. The remainder is only a very small group of 
traitors among us. 

Mr. Casn: What is the population? 

The Witness: Approximately 3,000. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well I have found, with the confederacy of Six Nations at 


_ Brantford, that we can discuss matters with them and they are open to reason 


and open to suggestion. I think what they are trying to do is to benefit them- 
_ selves and to raise the standard of Indians. Once we get discussing it probably 


we can come to some mutual arrangements and mutual grounds on which we 
can discuss the whole matter. 
If it is agreeable I think we should hear the other briefs. We will call you 


- gentlemen back later. 


Now we will hear Chief Michel Penetouche. Have you something you 


would like to say, Chief? 


Chief Michel Penetouche, Abitibi, called: 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you speak French?—A..No. 
Q. What tongue do you speak?—A. Just Indian. 
Q. What tribe do you -belong to?—A. Ojibway. 
The Cuarrman: I wonder if Mr. Small Fence understands that language. 
Mr. Smatu Fence: No, sir, I do not understand him. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Can you speak English?—A. Yes, a little. 
Q. Is there something you would like to tell us?—A.I wish to say 
something. 
» (QQ: Yes?—A. Yes, I would. 
Q. You talk to me so that the reporter ican hear you. Where do you live?— 


_A. In Abitibi Agency—at Low Bush, Ontario. 


By Mr. Case: 
Q. Do you live on the reserve?—A. No, I do not live on the reserve. 
I live on the south side of Low Bush, Ontario. 
@. Were you elected by the Indians on the reserve to speak for them here? 


Did they ask you to come ‘here?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What did they ask you to say?—-A. They want a school. 
Q. Is there no school there now?—A. No, sir. Only a boarding school. 
Q. Is there a residential school? Who runs the school?—A. The Ontario 
| government. 
Q. Who operates the school?—A. Everyone of us pays taxes. Some Indian 
BPs do not go to school, but they pay their taxes. 


A. Only a few, about ten, I guess. They are supposed to go to the school 
and sometimes ‘they 20 trapping with their fathers and they come back in ‘he 
springtime. a 


Ontario. JI understood 'that the delegations here are from the province of 
Quebec; so I should like to know what territory this witness Is pea in 
the province of Quebec. 


Ontario South Bay reserve. 
A. Forty-two miles on the Ontario side. ae 


mean the Quebec Indians? 
-Q. Mr. Lariviere?—A. Yes, Mr. Lariviere. 


agency ?—A. Yes, he looks after our side and the Quebec side. 
AR Les, 


- witness. 


chief, are you listening to me? 


A. The Indian agent looks afiter the kids, too, and after the treaty money. 


to ask questions. Am I wrong in that? 


several times in this committee because some members objected to this, 
now I believe you are going too far. | 
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Q. How many children have you got there under 16 years of age?— “4 


r?, 


Q. Do you want a summer school?—A. Yes. me. 
Hon. Mrs. Fatuis: Do white children go to that school too? 
The Witness: Yes, my boy—the other Indians do not go to the hoo 
Mr. RayMonpD: Mr. Chairman, this witness is living in the province of 


ak 
' 3. 
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By the Chairman: Mt 
Q. Do you not live in the province of Quebec?—A. No. .I belong to the 


Q. And you live at Low Bush. How far is that from the Quebec border?— 
Q. Were you appointed by the Indians of Quebec to come here?—A. Do you i 


Q. Yes—A. Oh, no. a 
Q. Who told you to come here?—-A. The Indian agent. 


@. Where does he live?—-A. He lives in Amos, Quebec. 
@. And he asked you to come here. Do you belong to Mr. Larivitres 


Q. So you have been sent here by the Indian agent at Amos, Quebec 4 


Q. I would assume that you are representing—you are talking for— 
Mr. RicHarp: Mr. Chairman, let us get the picture— 

The CHAarRMAN: Let me get ine additional information. 
Mr. RicHarp: I want to speak. 
The CuHairmMan: I have the floor. 
Mr. RicHarp: No, I had the floor. 
The CHAIRMAN: I was in tthe middle of a question that I am asking this 


Mr. Ricuarp: I appeal to this committee. 

The CHatrmMan: I do not want to be unreasonable. 
Mr. RicHarp: Well, you are. 

The ‘CHAIRMAN: I do not think so. 

Mr. RicHarp: Have I got the floor? a 
The CHatrMAn: No, I am sorry, because I was ae a question. Now, 


ae" 


The Witness: Yes. 
By the Chairman: | ar 
Q. You are talking for the Indians of the Ojibway reserve, is that riontem 


Mr. RicHarp: It seems to me, Mr. ‘Sages oy that we should have ne “ 


The Cuairman: We are not trying to stop anyone from asking questiall 
Mr. Ricuarp: Well, you are. I am sorry to say I came to your defe 
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The CuarrmAn: Now, the practice in this committee has been that the 
witnesses will be permitted to present their briefs without questioning. I think 
each member of the committee has been given a fair opportunity to ask 
questions. 

Mr. Ricuarp: You have been asking questions for the last ten minutes, 
and we have not had a word to say. We have certain rights here and I 
believe other members would like to ask questions. I ‘am sorry to make this 
scene, but I have certain rights which I must have respected. Now, my 
suggestion is this, and I hope other members of: the committee will agree with 
me: this man has no prepared brief and speaks only in English and not very 
fluently in that language, he will admit that himself; therefore I think if we had 
a picture of the tribe he represents, how it is constituted, the set-up and so on 
from Mr. Hoey then, probably, we will see what their grievances are and we 
will have a better understanding of this matter. This man lives in Ontario. 
He has been sent here by the Indian agent who lives in the province of Quebec 
to represent views of Indians who live in the province of Quebec. We do not 
know how it is that he is here. It seems to me that some official of the depart- 
ment who understands the whole picture will be able to explain this matter and 
then we will be able to make some progress. If I am wrong, will some member 
of the committee set me right? 

Mr. Buackmore: Mr. Chairman, you are the chairman of this committee 
and you are now endeavouring to get a picture of the situation, and in my opinion 
you are quite in order in trying to get this picture so that this man can be under- 
stood as he proceeds. I submit that you are entirely in order. If a member 
wants to speak—and everyone has a right to speak—he should obtain that right 
directly from the chair. ; 
| The CHatrmMAn: What I am concerned with is to get a basis for this 
| evidence to ascertain from this gentleman whom he represents and what he 
represents and why he has been sent here. Obviously, he has no brief. 
Apparently all he wants is a school. It may be, as Mr. Richard suggests, that 
Mr. Hoey might have something to add. 
Mr. Horny: Mr. Chairman, I have not very much to say with regard to 
‘this matter. We have an Indian agency at Amos, Quebec, with an Indian 
agent, Mr. Lariviere, in charge. Mr. Lariviere is at present attending a 
conference of Indian agents in Quebec City and he will be here to-morrow. 
_Evidently, Mr. Lariviére selected this man as an Indian who could speak to 
the committee with regard to the needs of this particular agency. However, 
the committee are apt to be misled because of the fact that this man, although 
in the Abitibi agency, lives at Low Bush, which is forty miles from the Quebec 
/border in the province of Ontario. However, I suggest to you that time might 
be saved if we put off the questioning of this man until the agent gets here 
tomorrow morning and proceed with other briefs; because I do not know of 
jany man, other than the agent, who can explain the local conditions there. 
This is the agency in which the huge fur conservation program is proceeding 
|to which Mr. Conn referred in his evidence, and there is an urgent need for 
‘schools up there. Apart from that, I cannot tell what other needs they may 
‘wish to bring to your attention. I suggest, in fairness to this gentleman who 
‘has travelled a long way to appear before this committee, that we hear him 
when the agent is present, who can no doubt question him. 
The CHAIRMAN: Probably I should read to you a letter from the Indian 
‘agent addressed to the Indians of the Abitibi Indian band and which is dated 
May 31, 1947. The letter reads as follows:— 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS BRANCH 


Office of the | dist May, 1947. 
Indian Agent, 
Amos, Que. — : 


To the Indians of Abitibi Indian Band, living on boundary of Quebec | 
and Ontario, called “ Ontario Abitibi Band,” Abitibi Indian Agency. — 
Dear Sirs,—Further to a request of the ‘Joint Committee of the | 

Senate and the House of Commons,” appointed to examine and consider 

the Indian Act, it was necessary for me to demand that Indian Michel 

Penetouche, who can speak English, visit the Agency; he was given full — 

explanations on matters to be “dealt with. See copy attached. 3 
Considering the demand and that (Chief) Indian Michel Penetouche 

has not seen all of you, it will be possible for the Band to send a delegate © 

at their expense to appear before the “Committee,” subject to their — 
acceptance as regards hearing him in this case. If your decision is that — 
you desire to be represented, it will be necessary to proceed as follows:— — 

1. Arrange to take the train from Low Bush on the 10th of June, 1947. 

2. On June 11, 1947, you will be in Ottawa; on arrival suggest that you 
take a taxi, call at the “Indian Affairs” Headquarters, Booth Build- 
ing, 165 Sparks St. I believe you should ask for Mr. MaclInnes, 
inform him you are the delegate from “Low Bush.” He will further 
inform you. 


SS en ee ee 
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Yours very truly, 


(Sed.) H. LARIVIERE, 
Indian Agent. 


7 a 


Mr. Ricuarp: Who sent that letter? ; 
The CuatrMAN: The Indian Agent sent that letter to the Indians in © 
that area. | 
IMr. RicHarp: That makes clear why this witness is here this morning, 
when he lives in the province of Ontario. If that letter had been read before ~ 
we would have had a proper introduction to the whole matter. . 
The CuatrMan: If we had a solution of the Indian Act before us we would q 
not have this committee sitting. 3 

Mr. Marruews: We have had a little brush this morning and probably — 
there is a little right on all sides, but I think we had better act on the aaa 4 
made by Mr. Hoey, and it will save us a lot of time. : 

The CHarrMAN: Is that agreed? 

Agreed. 

Mr. CastiepeN: With regard to that letter there, is there a second refer- — 
ence? Is there not some other matter referred to there? 
The CHatrMAN: There was Just a copy of our order of reference; we do ; 
not need that. I will now call on Chief Paul Rock of Bersimis, Quebec. 


Chief Paul Rock, called: 


The Cuarrman: I believe that this gentleman speaks only French. Probably | 
Mr. Raymond will kindly help us out with some translations. ‘4 

Mr. Ricuarp: Mr. Chairman, I wonder whether we could have a transl 
lation in English. 

The CHatrMAN: I suggest that we have the letter translated. 
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a _ Mr. Raymonp: This brief is written in French. I will translate it, if that 
is your wish. ; | | 
_ The Cuarman: Would it be agreeable to have the brief accepted and 
transcribed into the minutes of evidence in French (Appendix GA) and we will . 
have a translation? Mr. Raymond, would you consent to reading this brief to 
us in English? 

| Mr. Raymonp: I may have to go pretty slowly. 

_ The Cuarrman: Who are these gentlemen before us and whom do they 
Tepresent? | 

_ (The following examination of Chief Paul Rock is carried on in the French 
anguage and interpreted in English question and answer by Mr. Raymond, 
A.P. 


Q. Where do you come from?—A. Bersimis. 
_ Q. Which reserve do you represent?—A. The Indian reserve at Bersimis. - 
Q. How many Indians are to be found at Bersimis Indian reserve?— 
. About 750. 


Q. Where is Bersimis?—A. On the northern coast. 
Q. Near what place?—A. It is in Saguenay county. 
Mr. Raymonp: It is about 100 miles to the east of the city of Chicoutimi. 
The CHARMAN: Is it on the St. Lawrence river? 
. Raymonp: Yes, on the north shore of the St. Lawrence river. 
. Case: Is he the chief? 

Mr. Raymonp: Yes. 

Mr. Cass: Is he the elected chief? 

_ Mr. Raymonp: The chiefs are elected every three years. 

_ Mr. Case: And was he appointed by the council to attend here? : 
_ Q. Have you been authorized by your council to come here?—A. Yes, I 
have been sent. 
Q@. And is this the brief of your band?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you had a meeting of the council which authorized that brief ?— 
Yes. | 
~The CuHarrMAN: Who is the gentleman with him? 
Mr. Raymonp: Malet Collard. | 
_ The CuHatrman: Does he speak French? 
_ Mr. Raymonp: A little. 
-. The CHatrMAN: What language does he speak? 
 Q. What language do you usually speak?—A. The Indian dialect. 
= ‘The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Raymond, will you kindly interpret the brief into 
English for the committee? | 
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- (French brief will appear later as Appendix GA.) 
_ Mr. Raymonp (Reads): It is our desire that the rights granted to the Indians - 
y treaties and all the obligations taken by the government on behalf of the 


_ The present system of education provided by the government and estab-— 
ished by the Department of Indian Affairs gives satisfaction to us in a general 
jut this system while giving us satisfaction could be improved by the building 
ne w schools on the reserve where such schools are lacking; and where there 
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are schools established at the present time they should be well kept and main-_ 
tained. In our district on the north shore of the St. Lawrence river there exists 
a. day school at Bersimis. This school is in need of serious repair. We are 
happy to have at the present time at least this school and we would like to have 
more schools. We request that schools be kept by the nuns and in the most 
convenient places, and we join with our brother Indians on the north shore of. 
the river—and there are many of them—to request that there be day schools 
for each group of Indians. We are 2,000 Indians on that shore along the St. 
Lawrence river and there exists at the present time only one convent school, to. 
wit at Escoumains. If we request a residential school for Bersimis we do not 
wish to say that we are the only groups in that district that need to have a 
school. On the contrary, we believe the others have as much right as we have 
and we join with them in a request for residential schools and day schools, and 
that they be established and built for all the groups according to their needs 
and their wishes. 


HospitTALs 


We request that members of the committee appointed to revise the Indian 
Act consider very seriously the question of hospitals for Indians. At the 
present time the department send the sick Indians to hospitals far from the 
reserve where most times their parents cannot visit them on account of the 
distance and the difficulty, and we are very often not understood when we 
speak. We are completely opposed to this situation that exists at the present 
time. Most of the white people have hospitals in their own cities where they 
‘are as a consequence also in a position to visit their sick. We do not see why 
we do not have the same facility and the same privilege to have a hospital on 
or near our own reserve and a hospital which will be large enough to receive 
all those hospitalized for ordinary ailments. In doing so we would be able to 
visit them quite easily. As to the others who would be in need of surgery, we 
admit it must be possible to send them to other organized hospitals, hospitals 
especially organized for the purpose. But as regards this last mentioned point, 
we would like to have hospitals on our own reserve or, at least, near our reserve. 
At the present time at Bersimis we have begun the building of a dispensary of 
small proportions where there will be space for only three or four persons all 
the most. We have not requested this dispensary, and we do not want ‘a 


dispensary to go ahead because it does not give satisfaction. What we wish to 
have and what we request is a complete hospital and a larger hospital in order 
that all the ordinary illnesses and sicknesses may be treated. We also request 
that this hospital be organized like a hospital for the white people and that to. 
this hospital that we have requested there be annexed a home for our old 
persons who need help at the present time. Many of our old people are in great 
need, and notwithstanding the help they receive from the department they are 
in a miserable condition. We wish the department would remedy such a con- 
dition. As with the residential school we wish that this hospital and this home 
for the aged be entrusted to the nuns, because we believe we have the right to 
the type of hospital that we believe is the best for us, and it is the duty of the 
eovernment to leave us complete liberty and freedom in that matter. 4 


HovusInG 


As the war is over, we would like the government to help the Indians mor Q 
in the building of good homes and in the maintenance of those homes in need 
of repair. We do not mean that the government should do everything, but at 
least it should do its part. 3 
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Tue ACCEPTANCE OF A Person AS A MEMBER OF A TRIBE OR RESERVE 


We believe that all Indian reserves should have the right to accept all 
_ persons and all children having Indian blood as members of their reserve upon 
_a favourable vote of the majority of the tribe. 


PAYMENT OF TAXES BY THE INDIANS 


7 Until now the Indians have been exempted from paying taxes on real 
_ estate situated within the limits of the reserves, and we do believe that the 


_ Indians should be exempted from paying ordinary taxes, meaning the taxes 
which are paid by Canadian citizens, except those levied or imposed by the 
government on property or real estate situated outside of the limits of the 
reserve. 


io 


- 
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VOLUNTARY OR INVOLUNTARY ENFRANCHISEMENT OF THE INDIAN 


: We are of the opinion that no Indian should be considered as white with 
_ the same rights and obligations unless he demands them freely and voluntarily, 
_ and he should never be forced by the government in any way whatsoever to 
_ exercise the right to vote at the federal elections. We do not want to vote at 
_ these elections, and if the right is granted to us we will take it only on the 
_ condition that we will not lose any of the privileges or rights that we have at 
_ the present time. 3 ; 


z. 


iy THE PosiTIon or WHITES ON THE RESERVE 
q. 


Y We are of the opinion that the Indian reserves are strictly the property of 
the Indian tribes and that no white people should be tolerated on those reserves. 
The Department of Indian Affairs should right now ask the white people on 
_ the reserves to leave. Only the necessary stores or merchants, and those 
accepted by the tribe, should stay there, until the Indians organize their own 
stores. , 


Cutting Woop oN THE RESERVE 


We request the Department of Indian Affairs to establish and to make a 
Tule in order that the Indians will have first right to be employed in the cutting 
of timber on their reserves. There is a rumour current that the timber limits 
on the reserve may be sold to the Donnacona company or to others. 

_ It is also rumoured that the new company intends to establish a paper mill 
or other similar mill on our reserve and this is without any consultation with us. 
‘We are opposed very strongly to this occurring on our reserve and we do not 
wish the Department of Indian Affairs or any Crown company or any others to 
have the right to dispose of timber on our reserve without our consent. 


Oxtp AGcr PENSION 


{ At the present time the old Indians who are unable to work receive only $8 
each per month to live on as well as for food and clothing. Only two years ago 

they were receiving about $4 each. The situation has been improved a little but 

there should be progress in that demand and they request that the old persons 

‘Teceive the old age pension just as the white people do. 

_’ We trust and we have confidence that the members of this committee will 

study with kindness the requests of the Indians made to this committee and that 

‘they will grant the requests in so far as it is for the general welfare of the Indians 

according to their needs and according to their rights. 

_ Mr. Hory: Mr. Raymond, there is one point I wuld like to clear up if I 


nay? Did you say that they had a residential school? 
91000—23 
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Mr. Raymonp: Yes. — SE a eae 
Mr. Hory: There is no residential school there. ; : i; 
Mr. Raymonp: The witness says you are right, it is only a day school but it — 
is described here as a residential school. The witness says however it is a day 
school, and I will amend the brief and my translation accordingly. ae 
The CuarrMaAn: Is there something more you want to put before the | 
committee, Chief? er 
The Wrrness (Interpreter): Yes sir, it will not take long. ae 
The Cuamrman: Will the witness be able to finish by one o’clock? ry 
Mr. Raymonp: It is very short, he says it will only take two or three — 
minutes. It is about the old age pension. “i 
The Wirness: At home, in our Bersimis reserve the old people receive only 3 
$8 per head for one month. I would ask the committee to request the Department — 
of Indian Affairs if there would not be any possibility of giving a little more than © 
$8 a month because it is not enough. Other people on the reserve have to help — 
the old people, and cripples, with money and food and other things. One person — 
will give bread and another will give other things to help them to the end of the 
month. We would be very pleased if it could be arranged to help these old people 
because you know as well as we do that merchandise and other things cost very 
much during the present years. ae 
Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, might I interrupt?:Does this witness know that 
the committee has already recommended that the old age pension be granted? 
The Wrrness: Until this request of ours becomes law I make the special — 
request for my reserve. | | a 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Raymond, would you point out to him the difficulty in 
providing the old age pension in view of the fact that the federal government 
makes a contribution and the provincial government makes a contribution. 5 i 
The Wirness: But, Mr. Chairman until this law comes into force we make 
the special request of Mr. Hoey and the Indian Affairs Branch to increase this 
amount of $8. - 
Mr. Case: I think, Mr. Chairman, we expect the department to contribu 
only the dominion government’s share. 
Mr. Bryce: Might I ask if this $8 is given to them in cash or in kind 
The Wirness: In provisions. b 


Mr. Ricuarp: Is the $8 to apply regardless of age because the old a 
pension, if it 1s only for those over seventy, will not help those below seventy. _ 
The Wrrness: No, it does not mean only those over seventy years of age. 
Mr. Case: In other words it is relief. | a 
The Wirness: It is pitiful at times to see the people there with no f 
for ten or fifteen days eating only bread and lard. 
Mr. Case: Have they no band funds? | a 
The Witness: Yes. 
Mr. Raymonp: How much? 
The Wirness: $160,000. , 
Mr. Case: Can they not apply their band funds to feed the needy? 
The Wrrness: When they have money in the bank they do not want t 
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The Witness: We ask if this relief cannot be taken outside of the funds 
Mr. Raymonp: For what purpose do you use your reserve funds? 
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The Witness: For the future, for our children and our grandchildren. 

Mr. Bryce: Do you not think your starving people should be looked after? 

‘The Wirnsss: Yes. 

Mr. Brycp: These old people have sold part of the reserve to get that 
money and they are entitled to the interest on it to protect them, are they 
not? 

The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Raymonp: I just made a little speech to him in French. I told him 
that they should not forget the old people and the cripples and that although 
they are from the past, they have helped to build the reserve and they are’ 
entitled to receive support from the reserve funds. The witness says yes, that 
he understands that, and I told him that if the band was prepared to help, the 
Indian Affairs Branch might be inclined to further increase this $8. 

The Cuatrman: Now gentlemen, it is one o’clock. 

The Witness: I thank you Mr. Chairman for allowing our presentation. 

The CHarrmMan: Mr. Raymond, on behalf of this committee I want to 
express to you our appreciation for your help as translator. 

It is one o'clock, however, and before I close I would ask the delegation from 
Caughnawaga to be back here at 3.30 p.m. in their ceremonial dress. Some 
photographers would like to take some pictures. Everyone else should be here 
promptly at 4.00 p.m. and again I repeat those in ceremonial dress should be 
here at 3.30 p.m. 


The meeting adjourned at 1.00 p.m. to meet again this afternoon at 
4.00 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4.00 p.m. 

The CuatrMan: Will you come to order please. We will proceed with the 
presentation of the briefs and we have another group from Caughnawaga. If 
that group will come forward now we can give them a few minutes. The group 
consists of Mr. L. E. Beauvais, Mr. Joseph Delisle, Jr., and Mr. F. McDonald 
Jacobs. Will you come up to this table gentlemen, please? 


Mr. L. E. Beauvais, called: 


By the Chairman: 
@. Now, Mr. Beauvais I believe you are a resident of Caughnawaga?— 
A. That is right, sir. | 
Q. And you do not hold office in the council?—A. That is right, I do 


not now hold office. 


Q. You are one of the members of the North American Brotherhood?— 


aN Yes, but not in this case. The brief is not presented by the North American 


te 
Brotherhood? 


Brotherhood. 


— Q. No, but I am just getting at the fact that you are a member of the 


North American Brotherhood as is Mr. Delisle? Is that correct, Mr. Delisle? 


Mr. Deuisye: Yes sir, I am a member of that Brotherhood. 
The Cuamman: And Mr. Jacobs, are you a member of the North American 


Mr. JAcops: Yes, I am a member. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. I notice the brief you have submitted here is similar to that aubunttad ' 
by Mr. Paull of the North American Brotherhood and which is printed in our 
1946 minutes at page 829, our Appendix AD. Are there only two copies of it?— 
A. I could let you have this one here. 
Q. Well, a great deal of this brief was incorporated in the one signed by 
Mr. Andrew Paull. Most of this material which you have here, with the 
exception of the introductory part, has already been submitted by ‘the North 
American Brotherhood. Who prepared your brief for you?—A. I do not 
believe it is the same. I do not believe you have all our arguments on taxation. 
Q. You are presenting a brief of thirty-five pages and it would be 
impossible to hear all that this afternoon, especially when it seems to be a 
repetition. Would you like to submit this prief and have it incorporated in our 
minutes of evidence, as an appendix (GB) ?—A. I think it would be the only 
logical thing to do to save time. 
Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, you asked a question which I think is important 
but no answer was given. You asked the witness who prepared the brief. You 
say we have had it submitted to us before. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. This particular brief was not submitted before but it contains material 
already on our record. Who prepared your brief?—A. We had a meeting in 
Caughnawaga. 

Q. What kind of a meeting?—A. A band meeting. There were ieiber 


of the briefing committee selected. * 
Q. You are not members of the elected council?—A. That is nae but this 
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brief is as the result of a band meeting in Caughnawaga. 
Q. Did the elective council call a band meeting?—A. No, it was called by 
the people. ii 
Q. Who called it?—A. I will tell you exactly how it came about. Your! q 
joint committee themselves, at one of their sessions, recommended that the © 
Indians of Quebec and the other different provinces get together and get — 
organized. It was because of that suggestion that we started the organization — 
and recommended that there should be a brief presented for Caughnawaga. 
Q. What I am getting at is who called the meeting?—A. Well, we did. 


Hon. Mr. Taytor: Who is we? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I presume that you would be part of the “we’?—A. I am one of them. ~ 

Q. Who else was there?—A. Mr. Delisle and our pastor were interested ~ 
because there was the question of the schools. Then we had Norman Saylor. bE 

Q. Mr. Saylor the lawyer?—A. Yes, the counsel, and he is part of the 
committee. s 

Q. Yes——A. And this brief has been prepared by the four us, Mr. Jacobs, © 
Mr. Joe Delisle, myself, and Norman Saylor and we had the help of ho “ 
Lalonde. > 

Mr. Case: Who was it submitted to after that?—A. It was read to the band] 
at another meeting for their approval. f 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Who ealled that meeting of the band?—A. We did, after we prepared! 
this brief. ‘ 
@. Did you do so with the advice or consent of the elected council?—A. No, 

I might take the opportunity at this point to let you know there are two factions 
in Caughnawaga and that we do not see eye to eye on all points. One of the 
points on which we do not agree is the elective council declaring war on the 
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- government. We think we might get more by co-operating with the government 

and trying to make certain recommendations to make better laws for the Indians, 

_ This you will notice is covered by our brief. 

The CHarrman: I do not think we need to be afraid of these fellows here 

to-day. I am not afraid of them. | ' 

Mr. Case: Don’t be too sure, wait till they get you down on the reserve. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am going to go down there one of these days. 

am The Witness: That is how our brief came about. We expected to have a 
joint brief with the Indians of Lorette, Pierreville, St. Regis, Maniwaki and so 

_ on, but apparently some of those people did not have meetings called at all. 

‘fl Mr. CasE: Would it be fair to say then, Mr. Chairman, these people are 

: speaking for a minority group. 

The Witness: I would say it was a majority. | 

‘i The CHAIRMAN: I would go so far as to say they do not represent the 

_ elected council. 


a” By Mr. Case: 
Q. The elected council is elected by a vote or ballot?—A. Yes, that is 
right. 

Q. And they would represent the majority?’—A. It happens the present 
elected council were all voted for by only twenty-four men. On our reserve we 
are tradesmen and structural steelworkers who leave the reserve ten months 
~ out of the year and in January when elections come.about there are very few 
~ left on-the reserve except some who are too old to go away for work. The 
- working men do not come back from New York or Detroit for the purpose of 
casting a vote so we have a very few Indians left on our reserve when the 
“a elections come around. Out of 3,000 male members I do not believe in the last 
BP tew years there have been more than 300 votes cast. I think that would be 
exceeding the number by quite a bit, so that they do not represent a majority 
of the male members of twenty-one or over. 

a) The CuarrMan: You think there is a certain amount of apathy among the 
electors there as well? 

4 The Witness: Yes, I think we can safely say there should be 750 voters 
— out of 3,000. 

aa Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, if I might say, this situation was not canvassed 
' this morning and I think it is only fair that some representative of the elected 
~ council should give their version of whether they are really representative or 
not. | 
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ae Mr. Farquuar: Why does it matter if they are representative or not? Why 
’ does it matter if they differ? The briefs that we have had presented here have 
been from all parts of Canada and they differ greatly. If these people do differ 
in their view why not hear them anyhow? 
a The CHarrMAN: It was not a matter of differing, we are going to hear them, 
' but they have got a brief of thirty-five pages and we cannot go through with it 
in the time allotted. Besides there, we have Father Lalonde, the delegates from 
_ Oka, Pierreville, St. Regis, Abitibi and we must conclude our hearings by 
_ to-morrow at one o’clock. 
’ Mr. Farquuar: Why not just file it on the record? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we shall. 
Mr. Ricwarp: Is there not a copy for each member here? 

The Cuarman: No, there is not a copy for each member. That is why 
we are putting it on the record. They submitted one copy to the chairman and 
they have just now given one to the reporter and that is all they have. 
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Mr. Ricuarp: In that case, if it is too lengthy to read, could their spokes 18 
take the brief and shorten it still further, giving us an outline? | 
The CHaArRMAN: I was going to eece that there is one part on ‘eduelll ion 
that they might well read. 
Mr. RicHarp: They could give an outline of the brief. a 
Mr. Cass: Yes, I think it could be condensed. ‘sy 
The Witness: Mr. Jacobs will read the part on Ga ucanen q 
The CuatrMan: How long do you think it will take so that we can goverr 1 
ourselves accordingly? . 
Mr. Bryce: Let him just read from the index. ee 
Mr. Case: Let him comment on the index. ‘a 
The CuHarrMAN: Is that agreeable? a 
Hon. Mrs. Fatuis: Mr. Chairman, If I might ask a question before he 
begins, could we have the points on which they differ from the others. If the 
spokesman would emphasize those points on which they differ from the other 
representatives it would be helpful. a 
The CHarRMAN: Suppose we print the whole brief as an appendix to the 
record and go through the index and if there are any things we think should be 
commented upon they may go in the minutes of evidence. For example, her 
is a section entitled ‘‘miscellaneous.” ) 4 
(Brief appears as Appendix GB to this report.) q 
The Witness: I do not think you should put the “miscellaneous” on nt 
record when you do not know with what it deals. 
The CuairMan: Wel! I could give you “miscellaneous” in about two seco ds 


During the presentation of this brief, one or two of the undersig1 1e0 
will orally present views on the following questions if possible and | if 
time is available:— 

1. Half-fare railway privileges for Indians; 

2. Identification cards for the Indians of Canada; ig 
3. Association of Indian guides for the protection of game and forest ts 
4. Fire protection on reserves. yy 


That is the end of it. a 
The Witness: Those are the points we figured on discussing orally. — a 
The Cuairman: Then could we not go through this brief and much of 
could be condensed by the speaker? If it is to be elaborated upon when a 
time comes for questioning he can answer on those points and elaborate. 
Mr. Case: We cannot ask questions if you have not got a’ copy of th 
brief and I say let him comment on the points now. Q 
The CuairMan: Gentlemen, here is what I am trying to point out. 
can do one of two things. We can have Mr. Beauvais read the whole bn 
or he can read parts of the brief. I have read what he has got here unde 
“miscellaneous”. 7 | 


Mr. Case: I am not suggesting he should read the re thing but just pa 
of the brief and he should comment on it. 


The Crairman: If he is going to sabernes on it we might just as 
start questioning, S a 

Mr. Case: But we cannot question until we know what ee comments 3 

The CHAIRMAN: You know exactly what the brief contains under the 
headed “miscellaneous” because I have read it to you. If you want hie 
comment on it that is just enlarging on what is in the brief. If he is goin g 
elaborate it is going to take a lot more time than if he is going to condens 


ie 
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Hon. Mrs. Fauus: Why not leave it to the spokesman to give us the most 


important parts. 


The CHatiRMAN: What time would you like to allot to him? 
Mr. Case: Half an hour. 
The CuHaAtrMAN: Well shall we give him until a quarter to five? 


Now Mr. Beauvais, we want you to comment on your brief. We have 
passed the introductory part; what do you want to say about “miscellaneous”. 


The Witness: There is one point there. You will notice that we mention 
an association of Indian guides for the protection of game and forests. This is 
a little thing that has been in my mind for some time. I have been doing quite 
a lot of guiding and I have been amongst some of the Indians in Manuan and 
Mistassini and various points and there is something there which I think should 
be looked into. White trappers and white people go in hunting and getting furs 
in the fall. They are even using ’planes now to get back into the interior. 
What happens is that they finally get right into an Indian’s territory. The 
Indian has been hunting there for years and his father has been hunting there 
before him. The white men even bring dogs into the bush. I know of one party 
who brought in seven dogs and I do not know if you gentlemen know how many 
moose it takes to feed seven dogs for a month. I can tell you that it takes more 
than one. What happens when the Indian finds these fellows encroaching on 
his hunting and trapping grounds is that he gets hold of the Indian agent and 
makes a complaint. Then the Indian agent makes a complaint to Ottawa and 
finally the Mounted Police are sent out and they get in touch with the game 
warden of the province and finally they go into this place, they perhaps had to 
charter an aeroplane to get in, but by that time the white man is gone with all 
the furs leaving nothing. He has cleaned out everything. That is one thing 
the Indian trappers are careful of; they always try to leave a few pair of beaver 
and so on, so there will be more next year. It is only the white trappers who 
are just doing this as a sideline. Their object is to go in and clean up, and make 
as much money as they can, and make it fast. I would like to make this 
suggestion that there be created some kind of a guides’ association wherein the 
government concerned: would ensure that the guides be made game wardens and 
also forest rangers. Then instead of having one or two forest rangers in the 
bush you would have many. They would be protecting the forests and protecting 
the game. If a game warden could make an arrest immediately and bring up a 
man and make him pay a fine it would make a difference. Another point is 


that the Indians are not voters and you would not have the case where very 
often a game warden may arrest a man and he runs to his local member and a 


deputy minister gives an order saying “hands off”. 
Mr. Marruews: Would you just repeat that please, I did not get the point. 
The Wirness: I was speaking of a case where a man runs to his member 
and that member does some corresponding and the case has to be dropped. 
The CuHatrMAN: Are you talking about federal members? 
Mr. Raymonp: No, he would be talking about provincial members because 
it is within the province. 
The CHarrMAN: It would be under provincial law. 
The Wirness: I think if they made the guides forest rangers and game 


wardens and gave them half of the money received from fines it would do a 
- good deal to protect the game and furs. 


Mr. Case: If the Indians were made game wardens? 
The WiTNEss: Yes. 
Mr. Farquuar: Perhaps there would be quite a few more letters written 


even at that. 
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Mr. Case: It is a good point. “ | . oh 
The Witness: I think it would help to preserve the game if.we could geb 
the thing attended to right away. For instance I know there is a lot of hunting 
of moose with jack-lights, those are spot-lights. That is one of the infractions 
of the hunting laws which occurs quite a lot. Now if there was a guide or a 
game warden who had some kind of a licence, and I do not mean to tax him | 
to have it, but there would be some kind of protection whereby if he was caught. $ 
breaking these laws after getting a warning he would be automatically expelled — 
from the association. Another good point in the issuing of licences of some kind — 
would be that the guide would be able to give better service. In the province © 
you find guides are working very few weeks of the year and they get paid on 
the average $5 a day; that is not enough money. If we had such an association — 
we could maybe teach guides to give better service and teach them a little more — 
about the art of guiding so that sportsmen would use them and would be glad 
to pay a few dollars more for such efficient guides. Now, if a man did not kill — 
a moose the first year, because he could not use any more jack-lights, he would — 
come back the next year and we would get just that much more business. If 
we had some kind of a recommendation to the various provinces we might be | 
able to get such an organization going which would be of advantage to the — 
Indians and toward the protection of game and the forests. : 
The CuatrMan: You have another fifteen minutes. 
The Wirness: There is one more thing. S 
The Cuamrman: If I might interrupt at this time, do you want to spend 6 
all your time talking on this when there are other important subjects to be — 
discussed? You see you have left only another fifteen minutes. 4 2 
Mr. Raymonp: Well, we have asked a few questions, Mr. Chairman; we 
could give him a little more time. | 


The Cuarrman: I want to be fair to the other delegations. Although this 


rd 


delegation is not an accredited delegation, we are glad to hear him and, although — 
I did not wish to interrupt, I suggested that he might touch on other subjects. — 


The Wirness: I would like to talk for a moment on fire protection on the 
reserve. 4 


The CHatrMaAn: Is that in the brief? 


The Wirness: I have not got it in the brief; it was omitted. On our 
reserve we had a sad experience. A house burned down and there were a couple 
of children burned to death, and we attribute that to the lack of fire protection 
on the reserve. We have at present an arrangement whereby when there is am 
fire they phone the city of Lachine to get the fire-pumps sent to extinguish — 
the fire. In most cases the fire-pumps arrive just in time to cool off the — 
cinders. Now I think maybe the department could furnish us with a fire-pump 
and sufficient hose so that we would have one at all times on the reserve. The 
last fire we had in Caughnawaga, I understand, was the school, and they — 
had to pay $1,100 for a fire-pump to come and extinguish that one fire. Now 
you could buy a fire-pump, I am pretty sure, for much less than $1,100. The 
War Assets Corporation, I understand, has quite a few that should be available. 
I think maybe you might suggest that one of those be transferred from one 
department to the other so that a few of the populous reserves could have them. 

The CHatrman: I hope you have more success than some members 0 
parliament had in that regard. | 

The Wirness: There is one more point. It had to do with the question of 
wood, and I do not know whether you gentlemen have been on our reserve, 
but fuel wood is disappearing fast. There are some old people who have te 
_ haul wood in the winter, and they are just merely getting switches. The sticks 
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are no bigger than two or three inches. We have a reserve called Doncaster 
“up in the Laurentians, where we have sixty-four square miles. The reserve 
is eight miles by eight miles. There are about 1,000 cords of wood taken 
off that reserve every year for the advantage of the Oka Indians. The Oka 
Indians own one-third of the reserve and we own two-thirds. We would like 
_ the department.to give some of our old people some of the wood off that reserve. 
‘It seems to me that they are taking 1,000 cords for Oka and they should be able 
to take at least a like amount for Caughnawaga. I do not think the privilege 
would be abused. I do not think everybody would want that wood, but certainly 
there are some of our old people there who would use it to quite an advantage. 


Mr. Case: Does the other reserve belong to you? 


e The Wrrness: Yes, we own two-thirds of this reserve and the Okas own 
* one-third. The Okas cut all the wood and we never get a stick of it. 

Mr. Marruews: Is there some wood on your own reserve? 

-. The Wrirness: Our reserve is depleted. We have no more wood except 


_ private plots of wood here and there. 

We The Cuairman: Gentlemen, I have been pretty lenient so far on questions. 
The rule is you do not ask questions until the presentation is finished. 
‘Mr. Casz: Mr. Chairman, if we cannot ask the witness questions to explain 
a point the whole business is no good. We are not questioning, we are only 
_ getting explanations. | 

_-'‘The Carman: The committee will set its own rules. 

& Mr. FarquHar: I suggest the witness be allowed to go on and that we should 
not take up his time. 

s - The Witness: That completes the matter. 

& The Cuarrman: Would you like to make some comment on education? 

a ae Witness: I would like Mr. F. McDonald Jacobs to read that part of 
the brief. 


ar. McDonald Jacobs, Caughnawaga, Quebec, called: 
uF 


The WITNESS: 
(a) Schools in Caughnawaga. 

At the present time, there are Catholic schools for Catholic children 
and Protestant schools for Protestant children. This system has been in 
existence and has been in operation for a considerable number of years. 
Almost 90 per cent of the total population of Caughnawaga Indians belong 
and adhere to the Catholic religion and, throughout a period of 280 years, 
have benefited from the guidance and supervision of the religious authori- 
ties as afforded under the present set-up of the provincial Department of 
Education of Quebec. It was in this same spirit also that, some 50 years 
ago, a separate school was erected for the Protestant minority. The 
development and progress of the Indians of Caughnawaga ean be 
attributed in no small degree to the guidance and spiritual protection of 
the Reverend Fathers of the Society of Jesus and other missionaries. 

From experience obtained throughout the passing of the years, 
the system has worked out admirably and it is the sincere hope and 
desire that no change or alteration should be introduced into the Indian 
Act which would do away with the system in operation. Consequently, 
the Indians of Caughnawaga wish to reiterate and confirm and adhere 
wholeheartedly to the representations and suggestions made by the 
Catholic hierarchy in their brief presented before the special joint 
committee on May 27, 1947, on the question of education and particularly 
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endorse the request as appears in the said brief at page 3, paragraph 2 
which reads as follows: : . mks > 
We would not wish, therefore, any change in section 10, paragraph 

2, of the Indian Act, which reads: such schools shall be the nearest 
available school of the kind and no Protestant child shall be assigned 

to a Roman Catholic school or a school conducted under Rom an 
Catholic auspices and no Roman Catholic child shall be assigned to a 
Protestant school or a school conducted under Protestant auspices. — 


(b) Higher Training and Education. .. 

We are aware that the government of Canada in close cooperation 
with the Indian Affairs Branch is earnestly endeavouring, with all the 
means at their disposal, to develop the well-known aptitudes of the Indians 
by introducing subjects and training which would be most beneficial to 
their intellectual and economic development. For this, we wish to express 
our sincere appreciation to all government officials for their fine efforts 
and accomplishments. However, if we may be permitted to suggest, we 
respectfully and strongly urge all those who have it in their power to 
safeguard our Christian heritage as well as improve ways and means of 
attaining higher education to do everything within their power and 
authority to’expedite the reconstruction of our Roman Catholic senior 
school building, which was totally destroyed by fire on December 108 
1941, the reconstruction of which has been promised ever since but without 
any result. Under present conditions, it is practically impossible to ho pe 
for any success in the education of our people. We realize that wartime 
economy and other conditions brought by the last conflict have created 3 
problem for the government, but we sincerely hope that our present | 
class-room shortage will be remedied without undue delay, and that 
immediate consideration will be given to the reconstruction of our school. 


(c) Male Teachers for Higher Grades for Male Pupils. g 


The teaching in our schools for boys and girls has been conducted by 
and under the supervision of the Reverend Sisters of Ste. Anne who 4 Of 
doing an admirable work and who have dedicated their lives to and given 
their talents for the education of our boys and girls. It is the sincere 
desire of the Indians of Caughnawaga to retain the Reverend Sisters to 
teach and instruct the children as admirable results have been achieved in 
the field of education. | , 

However with regard to the education and teaching of male pupils 
in the higher grades of our Catholic schools, it is the unanimous wish and 
desire of our reserve to have older boys taught by male instructors and 
the suggestion is that such teaching be conducted by teaching Fathe 
or Brothers assisted, if need there be, by any capable and qualified men 
lay teachers. a 


(d) Gratitude to the Indian Affairs Branch and Suggested Policy. 

A number of our boys and girls have distinguished themselves in 
higher education and have achieved a fair degree of success. Such higher 
education was made possible through the kind aid, assistance and 
encouragement of the Indian Affairs Branch without which aid an¢ 
assistance the attainment achieved might not have been possible; an¢ 
we wish to express our sincere appreciation and gratitude to the officials 
of the Branch who have helped those who worked and strived for higher 
education after leaving the schools in Caughnawaga. We trust and urge 
that the same policy be not only continued but, if possible, amplified in 
order to encourage our boys and girls to attend high schools, colleges an 
universities, by providing them with sufficient financial assistance, is 
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s The next is (c) but that does set come under education. That consists 

ot Beenutes of a meeting held on May 26, 1947. 

: Mr. Case: A meeting of the achive ance band? 

The Cuarrman: Is that education? 

| The Wirnezss: No, it is on page 7. 

Mr. Case: Can you say how many were present at the meeting? 
: The Wirness: I am sure that there were over 250 but it does not say so 
ere. 
Mr. Raymonp: That is the band hall is it, where this meeting was held? 

__ Mr. Case: But who called the meeting? 

_ The Wirness: The people. 

~ Mr. Cass: What people? 

The Wirness: The Indians of Caughnawaga. 

The CuHairMAN: But that was not called by the elected council? 

Mr. Raymonp: I believe that would amount to a question. 

The Cuatrman: But is is a question which was asked by a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. Case: There is no reference in the minutes of that meeting to say how 

‘Mmany were present and who wanted the meeting. Was it a representative 

meeting and who called the meeting? 

4 Mr. Farquuar: He said there were about 250 there. 

The CuarrMaAn: You don’t know who ealled it? 

4 y The Wirness: We got together for the simple reason that the rumour was 

going around that the elected council were for abandoning the Indian Act and 

that they were going to be a sovereign nation by themselves. We have got to 
defend our rights and that is one of the reasons we had called a meeting. 

- The CuHatrman: Well, proceed. Did you want to read the rest of these 

‘minutes or do you want to go on to some more important matters? 

The Wrrness: We will go on to taxation. 

. The CuarrMAn: Where is that? 

‘ The Wirness: On page 24. “Liability of Indians to taxes”. 

2. The Cuarrman: May I just interrupt you. The time is approximately up 

and you have got twelve pages on taxation. Would you just like to make a 

‘comment and put this whole thing into the record. 

Mr. Brackmore: Would it not be fair to let these gentlemen use their own 

Rtcretion as to what part of this the committee ought to hear. 

* The CHarrMAN: Well. the time is now up. 

: Mr. BuacxmoreE: I submit, Mr. Chairman, these men have a perfect right 
) be here and as one of the members of the committee I would like to hear 
em. I would like to let them use their discretion and read the portions they 

‘consider important. | 

Z. Mr. Case: They are not accredited delegates. 

, 4 ~ Mr. Brackmore: How do we know that? 

— The CuarrMAn: We have gone through this so often, Mr. Blackmore. You 

vere not here earlier and I do “not think you heard the evidence that has been 

given. We have this afternoon five more groups to be heard and we must be 
through by one o’clock to-morrow. | 

Mr. Buackmore: Are the other delegates accredited delegates? 

The CHarrmMan: No. : 

Mr. Buackmore: Is there no accredited delegation? 

_ The Cuarrman: Yes, we have heard the accredited delegations and these 

are all voluntary. 


* 
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Mr. Ricuarp: Mr. Chairman, I would like to have an explanation of the 
words “accredited delegation’? 

The CuarrMAN: One that has been ees ‘out by the committee to male 
representations. og 

Mr. RicHarp: Here is a delegation that claims they ae beetles when sie y 
were instructed to organize and present a brief of some kind. They had 250 
people at their meeting and they have submitted a brief and I believe we are 
sort of treating them as if, “‘we will hear you all right, but that is about as for | 
as it goes’. We are telling them every two or three minutes that they have tg 
rush and skip along. 

Mr. Matruews: I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that if the witness had heed f 
using the time which has been used by members of this committee he would 
be through before this. . 


The CuatrMAN: So far as I, as chairman, am concerned, I am going to dom 
what the committee wants to do. Tt i is your time. If you want to waste time this - 
way it is quite all right with me. I can sit here just as long as you can. An 
accredited delegation is one that has been appointed and we have let it be known. 
what day and hour that we would expect somebody from that group to appear. | 
We let the Indians in Caughnawaga know and they have sent their accredited | 
delegation and if these others want to make representations we are glad to hear 
them. We have to draw a line somewhere however. Ontario, Manitoba, Saskat-— 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia all had accredited delegates and I mean 
by that, a certain number of delegates was allotted to each province which 
number (three) was set by this committee and we have to adhere to our rule 
quite strictly. Now these gentlemen are surplus apart from those who have been 
appointed to represent the Indians of Quebec. fl 

Mr. Case: It has already been agreed that we put the brief on the record - 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we have already put the brief on the record (Appen- 
dix od ape a 

Mr. Beauvais: I think it would be well if I let the members know that i if 
we are here it is at the direct invitation of this committee. I received an 
invitation by letter notifying me if we wished to present a brief before the 
committee with the rest of the Quebec Indians we would be ealled to- dene 
or to-morrow. as 


The CuHarrMAN: I will give you the letter which was forwarded on alia 
groups of Indians in your province as well as in other provinces and wh 
reads as follows:— 

Orrawa, Ontario, a 
May 29, 1947. 

Dear Sir,—The subcommittee on agenda and procedure of the India ns 
Act Committee have considered hearing representatives from the Provinee 
of Quebec. 

The representation of Quebec Indians has been settled by the selec- 
tion of three Indians from various parts of the Province. ‘These havel 
been invited to attend in Ottawa on Thursday and Friday, June i e 
and 13. 

If, therefore, you would like ‘to be present on the above dates, at you ir 
own expense, you will be given an opportunity to present a brief on one 
of those dates, namely, Thursday or Friday, 12th and 13th of June. a 

Please advise me at once if it is your intention to be present. 4 

Yours truly, 


T.L. McEVOY, a 
Clerk of the Joint Committee — 
on Indian ANGE: am : 
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Mr. Beauvais: Have you had no answer from me? Would you like to see 
_ my copy? ‘ 
_ ‘The Cuarrman: We may have got an answer. I have no doubt we did. If 
you did send an answer no doubt we got it. 

Mr. Bravvais: I will read it if you want it. 

3 The CHarrMan: I have no doubt about it. What we are trying to do is 
_ to be fair to all parties. We have all these people to be heard and we will sit 
~ until 11 o’clock to-night to do it. 

| Mr. Beauvais: I understood you to say in this letter that we would be 
given a chance to present a brief and make certain representations and now 
~ when we come here we are told to sit down. 

The CHarrMAN: Not at all. We have given you one-half hour. You have 

_ your brief which we are going to print in our record. If everybody, apart from. 

the accredited delegates were to come in with 35-page briefs and then submit 
_ to questions, we would be here till doomsday. Now, you are a sensible man 
_ and you know that we cannot do that. 

| Mr. Beauvais: What might be interesting to know would be how you 
determined which are the representatives and which are the parties representing 
the majority. These fellows claim that they are the party who represent the 
majority of the band and we say that we are. 

: The CuairmMAn: Well, Mr. Beauvais, all we can do is take the elected 
councils in the various reserves and look to them. We have to take advice, 
not only of the elected representatives, but we have to take the advice of 
members of the Indian Affairs Branch,.and we have taken advice wherever we 
could get it—good advice; and in our wisdom—whether it was wisdom or not— 
_we decided on certain representatives from Quebec. Apart from that we are 
now wasting a lot of time. If we have time to hear these gentlemen again we 
will call them back. Is that agreeable? 

a Mr. Raymonp: No, it is not. They have been on the stand for only half 
an hour. I do not believe this is fair because they have not spoken for half 
an hour. We have interrupted them; and they would have had time to read 
the brief if we had listened to them. 

f The CuarrMaNn: Gentlemen, I am in your hands. We have from now until 
6 o’clock. . 

Mr. Raymonp:. That is all right. Although it is not all right with me 
because I would like to suggest that we give them a few minutes more. 

: The Cuarrman: It is whatever the committee says. 

Mr. CastLepEN: I second the motion to hear these representatives further. 
Mr. Case: Give them until 5 o’clock. 


The Cuarrman: Is that agreeable? This is final. At 5 o’clock, gentlemen, 
you will terminate your brief. ; 


Mr. Buackmore: And no interruptions. 


Mr. Raymonp: Do what you like. 

: The CuHatrMan: It is quite agreeable to me. 

% The Witness: I have about ten pages to cover and it will take me about 
fifteen minutes. 

hs The CuHarrMAN: You have only seven minutes left. How are you going to 


get fifteen minutes into that? At 5 o’clock you will please terminate. 
Mr. Bryce: Give them fifteen minutes more. 


The CuHarrMAN: Very well, if you say fifteen minutes it means fifteen 
inutes. Make up your minds. 


The Wirness: I have quite a number of references from judges. 
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The CHarrMAN: All of those will be put on the record. 
Mr. Case: Spend your time on making comments rather than reading. 
The Wrrness: Section 102 of the Indian Act says: 


102. No Indian or non-treaty Indian shall be liable to be taxed 
for any real or personal property, unless he holds, in his individual right, 
real estate under a lease or in fee simple, or personal property outside of 
the reserve or special reserve, in which case he shall be liable to be taxed 
for such real or personal property at the same rate as other persons in 
the locality in which it is situate. 


The CuHarrMAN: That is section 102 of the: Act. 
The Witness: Yes, sir. Then section 105 of the Act states: 


105. No one other than an Indian or non-treaty Indian shall 
take any security or otherwise obtain any lien or charge, whether by 
mortgage, judgment or otherwise, upon real or personal property of any 
Indian or non-treaty Indian, except on real or personal property subject 
to taxation under the last three preceding sections; provided that any 
person selling any article to an Indian or non-treaty Indian may take 
security on such article for any part of the price thereof which is _ 
unpaid. 4 


That is a great question to-day. We claim that the Indian is working outside 
of a reserve. We have no factories, as you all know, in any reserve. We 
all have to go out to various places from coast to coast to work. We are 
going to argue on our own domicile. Our views are common in Caughnawaga. 
We go out fishing; we ‘bring home the bacon. Why do we go out to work? ~ 
Many of our people own personal property. Before they have an opportunity 
of touching that money the tax is deducted. That is one of the big points — 
we wish to bring out. 

Mr. Ricuarp: That is for taxes? ; 

The Wirness: Income tax and succession duties. We have no banks on the 
reserve, but many of the Indians are thrifty enough to save money for their old 
age. Now, with regard to insurance, we have to pay the provincial government . 
which has no control over Indians. They make laws and we are liableto obey ~ 
them. We cannot draw any money from the bank after a death if the money ~ 
has been deposited. We must pay all succession duties first. If we have any — 
money deposited in the bank it is the same way; we have to get a clearance from 
the authorities of the province of Quebec or any other province. There are 
judgments to the effect that they have no right to do that; still they are doing — 


that. If that section 102 were amended in such a way as to cover everything : 
‘ 


that an Indian domiciled on the reserve has, he should be exempt from all 
taxation. The taxation of Indians is possibly only a drop in the bucket for the 
government but it means a great deal to an Indian where his means are small. 
Certainly we are trying hard to imitate the white race to save for our old age, 
but what little we may have is taken away from us. I know of a case where a 
man had accumulated $135,000 in cash. The province of Quebec took $9,635 r 
in succession duties. The heirs lost the $9,635. No matter how little the policy 
owner has in insurance duty has got to be deducted, and that is the time that 
each and every one of us needs the money most. It costs a lot of money to die; 
it is cheaper to live. I fail to understand why the federal government, being the 4 


ones authorized to make laws for the Indians, should allow the provinces to come = | 


into this. We cannot move in any way, shape or form; if we make a purchase | 
at 25 cents we have to pay two cents on it. Even on electricity we have to pay | 
8 per cent to the federal authority and 2 per cent to the provincial government. — 
I believe that is exorbitant. We are not going outside of the reserve to be 
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enlightened; we have our houses now; but still the two governments take a big 
portion of our income for this tax. 

LT have an opinion of one of the most eminent lawyers, I believe, in Canada— 
the late Aime Geoffrion—and he claims that they cannot tax the Indian. 
_ Unfortunately, that lawyer is dead. We have also the opinion of Judge 
_ Marchand, judge of the Court of King’s Bench, province of Quebec. It is on 
_ situs and domicile. Where a man is working outside. Take a case like the 
Toronto Trust vs. the King: they could not. collect anything; they are not 
Indians, but based on that very word situs, all our families are residing in 
_ Caughnawaga. The men go out to work and earn good money, but they bring . 
_ home only half of the kill. Some two years ago in this very city of Ottawa I 

was interviewing the Hon. Colin Gibson, then Minister of National Revenue, 
-and the Hon. Douglas Abbott, the present Minister of Finance, and they pro- 
mised they would look into that matter and even promised that section 102 
_ might be amended, ‘but they have never yet reached it. Now, as my time is go 
- limited— 

f, The Cuatrman: I am sorry, but it is now 5 o’clock. 

) The Wirnuss: All right. I do not want to take any more of your valuable 
time; but there are so many things we could look into. 

| The CHarrman: All of those things are in your brief, are they not? 

The Witness: Yes. 

The CHamman: Well, they will become part of the record and later on if 
we have an opportunity we will give you a hearing and probably members of the 
committee may want to submit questions to you. 

The Wrrness: I shall be ready. 

The Cuairman: If that is agreeable to you we will proceed. 

The Wrrngss: That is agreeable to me. 


The Cuamman: Mr. George Cree of Oka, would you like to come up here, 


George A. Cree, Lake of Two Mountains, Oka reserve, called: 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Cree, you are representing the Oka reserve?—A. Yes, sir. 
_,_Q. You may remain seated if you like or you may stand up, just as you 
wish. Were you elected to come here by your council?—A. To tell the truth we 
have no council in Oka, we have no chiefs, just certain groups. 
_ Mr. Hory: They have no regular council at Oka as I understand it. 
Mr. Castiepen: Louder, please. 


= 


a By the Chairman: 
e Q. They have no regular council at Oka. How were you appointed to 


come here for the purpose of giving evidence?—A. Because I wrote to the clerk, 
Mr. McEvoy. He told me he had written to the chief to come to Ottawa but 
the chief declined. 

__Q. And he has appointed you?—A. Yes, I went up last Sunday and it was 
lecided that I should come in his place and I sent a telegram to that effect to 
our clerk. 

_ Q. How many people reside at Oka?—-A. Just approximately 400. 

__Q. Have you something you would like to present to this committee?— 
. Yes, sir, I have a brief here. I wish to read this brief. At the time the 
lonourable Mr. Crerar came to our meeting in Carnegie Library, he told us to 
repare a brief and I have one but I think he got that brief. I wish to read 
1s brief however. | 

~91000—3 


l $2,320, whether he builds a house or buys a farm or not. I 
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OKA, QUEBEC, 
June 12, 1947. 


Honourable Members of the Senate 
and Members of the House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Lake of Two Mountains Oka Reserve. 


We hope faa if and when you make a revision of the Indian Act it 
will be for our benefit. I would like if you would consider the following 
articles :— 2 

1. Land for cultivation * 

2. Wood for fuel; also timber for building purposes , 

3. When revising Indian Act, I hope you “will see that you insenll 

that the Indian will not be called up for combatant duty out-— 
side of Canada 4 

4. Old age pensions and also a widow’s pensions; also for the 

disabled persons | 

5. Income tax abolition for Indians forced to live off the reserved : 

to make a livelihood trusting that you will see we get back all 
the money we have had taken off our salaries 4 
6. That each and every veteran be given the same amount: 


ee think every Indian man who donned the King’s uniform for. 
active service should be given some recognition by the cove 

ment. 

Yours respectfully, — oa 


ial GEORGE A. CREE. a 


Then the next one is the one which we gave to the Honourable Mr. Crerar, 
but it is too long to read. a 


By the Chairman: a 
Q. Have you got a copy?—A. Yes, I have. | 
Q. Would you let us have it and we can probably incorporate that in ifs e 
minutes of proceedings. Is that the brief you presented to Mr. Crerar?—A. Yes, 
that is the one. | 
Q. We will incorporate it in the minutes—A. That was drafted in Oka a, 
Quebec, on June 30, 1944. wie 
(Brief appears as appendix GC to this report.) J 
Q. Now, Mr. Cree, I believe there are other delegates. poh Oka, are ther e 
not?—A. Yes, James Montour and Lewis Gabriel. q 
Q. Are you expressing the views they hold?—A. No, I do not. They | aid 
not tell me and I do not know anything about their views. 
Q. Well, if you are through, would you just leave the hay for the a ne 
being and Mr. Montour will come up and Mr. Gabriel. ‘a 
The Cuatrman: Which Gabriel are you, are you “B. Gabriel”, 
Mr. Gasrieut: No, I am not. That is another Gabriel. 
The Cyaan: Is he related to you? | 


Mr. Gaprieu: He is a cousin. 


The Cuamman: Mr. B. Gabriel I understand could not come, he his W ithe 
a letter saying that he could not come. me 
Ys dam 
Now, Mr. Montour, do you belong to some organization? > 
is 
fea s’ ve . 
sh ‘ous 
a 
i ye eh: 
; . iu a 
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‘a Mr. Montour: My understanding it is the Six Nations Confederacy. 

_ The Cuamrman: Then we have heard from them, when the Six Nations 

‘reserve was here. 

‘af Mr. CasTLEDEN: But these gentlemen are from Oka. 
The CuHarrMan: It is all the same confederacy, it is the Six Nations con- 

federacy. 

__ _Mr, Casriepen: The others were from Brantford. 

‘The Cuarrman: Well Mr, Montour, have you got something you would like 

‘to say or have you a brief. 


5 James Montour called: 
} By the Chairman: 

i Would you read your brief please?—A. I will read it, or perhaps you 
would. 
g Q. I would be glad to read it for you. There seems to be two briefs here. 
_ Mr. Lickers: This one is in connection with the claim on Montreal Island. 
_ The Cuatrman: There are two briefs. Would it be in order to file one of 


these and print it in full in to-day records of this committee (see Appendix GD) 
and then I will read this short one for you. 


ca The purpose of our brief is to recover our reserve of Lake or Two 
% Mountains accorded by His Majesty’s Royal Proclamation of 1763. 
if ‘ Our reserve has been disturbed, and all sorts of illegal proceedings 


v have taken place, happenings of all kinds befell the Indians so that the 
Indians did not progress. The law that was made for the inhabitant was 
pressed to the natives. The hunting grounds for the Indians were sold, 


= 
ee ow oe 
pie : 


and not by the Indians, but unknown to them the sales and losses of the 
p Indians were all allegal and most unjust. 
a The case of the reserve of Lake of Two Mountains in 1910 passed 
te through Montreal. The documents of said case were sent to England in 
1912. Some were returned to Canada Privy Council of the dominion. 
Z The dominion was to settle said case for the Six Nations Indians of Lake 
L of Two ‘Mountains with justice. Therefore it is now the requirement of 
P the Six Nations band to have the reserve redeemed according to the 
~~ surveyance of His Majesty. Furthermore all destruction should be 
L _ recompensed. Following the justification and settlement for the con- 
____federacy of the Six Nation to be in full justice, and the documents of the 
Six Nations of 1784 should be reinforced in full. It also means 1763 and 
= 1766. 
4 In 1913, the right of Six Nation of the reserve of Lake of Two 
Mountains was given in to the hands of Deputy superintendent Duncan 
©. Scott, through Mr. Rowell and Chief Angus Corenthé receiving same 
from England and it was the request of Chief Angus Corenthé to receive 
same but was not granted. So it went in the hands of Duncan C. Scott, 


Deputy Superintendent, and the benefit for the Six Nations was then lost 
thereon. 

Since 1841 we have been slaves. 

We want to reject the book of the Indian Act. It does not prove 

beneficial. We want the right of the Six Nation of His Majesty’s Pro- 
clamation 1763 to stand in our reserve. 
‘ Saying reserve brings to mind.—There are four leagues of reserve 
. in Montreal that we have never been paid for. We, as Six Nation, applied 
_ to the Indian Department in 1936 to assist in securing settlement and 
1000—34 
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nothing was done for us. We also went to the Governor General but 
were met by his assistant at that time and were advised to go ‘to t 
deputy minister and it is our last hope. 

We fully expect proper understanding and a just legal settee ent. 
We ask you once more in all judgment not to weaken the right of the Six 
Nation Confederacy of the Lake om Two Mountains, Province of ane 
Canada. ti 4 


os 


Yours truly, Aa 


JAMES MONTOUR. 4 
June 10, 1947. mn er 


oo 


I have here also the judgment referred to, which went to the Privy Gouna 
in a letter addressed to George A. Cree under date of February 3, 1937. * if 
letter is addressed to you Mr. Cree. | 4 

Mr. Cree: Yes, sir. ‘| 

The CHatrMAN: It is written by W. O. Rowell and it is headed as thougl h 
it was from the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Ontario. If it is agree- 
able I will have that filed and it will become part of the record. i 

Mr. Casruepen: Can we have it read? ees 

The CuatrMAN: It cites from a judgment of the Imperial Privy Council. eB 

Mr. CastLepEN: What is the point of it? “asd eS 

The CuairmMan: I have not read it, I do not know. It will be on the record 
so that we will have a full and complete picture. 4 

Mr. CastLEpEN: We may have it two weeks from now but we canno t 
question this man at present. a 

Mr. Case: It does seem somewhat unusual if we are going to question t the 
judgment of a Supreme Court Judge. — a 

The CHatRMAN: Mr. Castleden’s point is that we should know what is in: it. 

Mr. CastuepEN: I want to know whether the judgment has been fulfilled. 

The CuairmMaNn: You want to know what is in the judgment. This is 1 the 
letter addressed to Geo A. Cree, and I will read it:— 


OsqgoopE HALL, 
Toronto, 2, 
aa 3: 1937. 


= 


Gro. A. Cree, Esq., > 
1092 Addington Ave., a 
Montreal, Que. an 


Drar Sir:—I have now had an opportunity of turning up | i 
judgment of the Privy Council in the action of Corinthe vs. Ecclesiasti¢ 
of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, which was heard by the Privy Couneil i 
the year 1912. I quote the following from the judgment which wai 
delivered by the Lord Chancellor, Viscount Haldane. Referring to the 
Act of the Legislature of Lower Canada of 1841, he says:— 

Their Lordships think that the effect of this Act is to ple 
beyond question the title of the respondents to the seigniory, an rf 
make it impossible for the appellants to establish an indepel 
title to possession or control in the administration. They agree 
the learned judges in the Courts below in thinking that neither by 

aboriginal title, nor by prescription, nor on the footing that they a 

cestuis que trust of the corporation, can the appellants asser 

title in an action such as that out of which this appeal arises. [nt 
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agree with the reasoning upon these points in the judgments of the 
Courts below. 3 
They desire, however, to guard themselves against being supposed 
f to express an opinion that there are no means of securing for the 
- Indians in the seigniory benefits which s. 2 of the Act shews they 
were intended to have. If this were a case which the practice of the 
English Courts governed, their Lordships might not improbably 
think that there was a charitable trust which the Attorney-General, 
as representing the public, could enforce, if not in terms, at all events 
cy-pres by means of a scheme, or if necessary, by invoking the 
assistance of the Legislature. Whether an analogous procedure exists 
in Quebec, and whether in that sense the matter is one for the . 
Government of the Dominion or of that of the Province, are questions 
which have not been, and could not have been, discussed in proceedings 
such as the present. All their Lordships intend to decide is that, in 
the action in which the present appeal arises, the plaintiffs’ claim 
was based on a supposed individual title which their Lordships hold 
not to exist. If in some different form of proceeding the Crown, as 
representing the interest of the public, puts the law in motion, or if 
negotiations are initiated for the settlement of a question as to the 
location of these Indians which may be of importance to the general 
interests of Canada, their Lordships desire to make it clear that 
nothing they have now decided is intended to prejudice the questions 
which may then arise. ' 


Owing to my judicial position I cannot offer any opinion upon the 
matters raised by you. You will have to consult some lawyer in the 
Province of Quebec. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) W. ROWELL. 


Mr. Bryce: It is the case of one lawyer to another. 

Mr. Case: That is very enlightening. 

I wonder if I could ask a question of these gentlemen. 
_ The Cuairman: Is it agreeable to the committee that we depart from the 
usual rule of procedure by having these people questioned? 
if Mr. BuackmoreE: I would like to hear what they have to say. 

_ Mr. Cass: It is just one point. They say they are representing the Six 
Nations Confederacy and I want to know if they subscribed to the brief that 
was presented by the Six Nations Confederacy. You heard the brief? 
| Mr. Cree: I was not here this morning. 

Mr. Castiepen: May I point out the brief presented this morning was 
from the council of Caughnawaga. 

_ Mr. Case: It is signed “We, the Council of Caughnawaga, members of the 
Six Nations Confederacy.” 

4 Mr. CastiepEn: These men are from Oka, the others are from Caughnawaga. 

_ The Cuarrman: Is there anything else you would like to say? 

_ Mr. Buacxmorr: If there is time, the first speaker would like to add some 

Temarks on what he said. . 

Mr. Cree: I do not want to make a long statement. I would like to ask 

about the land the Department of Indian Affairs is supposed to have bought 

on a mountain near the Lake of Two Mountains. I would like to know if it 
true? | 
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The CHairMAN: What is it that you ask? 

Mr. Creu: They are supposed to have bought a mountain, what they call | 
Mount Alexis out in the Lake of Two Mountains. They bought this mountain — 
and paid so much money, so many thousand dollars, and I think Mr. Hoey 
could tell if that is true or not. a 

The CHarrMAn: Do you know anything about a Seah of a lake’ or : 
mountain or something? ; Ber - 

Mr. Hory: Within the last two years we have taken over from the Sulpician 
Order all the lands they owned at Oka with the exception of a comparatively — 
small area surrounding the church. In addition to that we purchased from 
the Belgian Corporation—that is not the official title, but it is as close to it as 
I can come to it at the moment—a wood lot known as Mount Alexis. The purpose — 
of the department in making this purchase was to secure for the Oka Indians - 
necessary lands upon which they could live and from which they could support 
themselves. The purchase of the mountain was particularly designed to 
provide the older people at Oka with the wood they required from year to yea ‘a 
It is our intention to go further and repurchasea number of lots now owned 
by white people so that the reserve will ultimately become a well rounded out 
area with its boundaries clearly defined. 


Mr. Brycn: Is that good agricultural land, Mr. Hoey? ' 


Mr. Horny: The land secured from the Sulpician Order is reasonably good 
agricultural land. } 


Mr. Cree: I was very surprised about the Department of Indian Atfai . 
purchasing this mountain because it is to me like the Rock of Gibraltar. The 
mountain is just a rock,as bare as this table, there is nothing on ‘it. I think 
it would be best if the department i is going to purchase lands they should bu y 
land which could be cultivated for something. That mountain they bought is 
absolutely useless. There is nothing on it and it is just as bare as this table. 
I think myself if the Department of Indian Affairs wants to purchase something 
they should have called it to the attention of somebody that has brains to. say y 
whether is is worth the price or not. 


The CHaAmRMAN: Well you have expressed your opinion and I canteen vet 
into a controversy between you. ‘a 

If there is nothing else would you stand aside and there will be questioning o 
later. 

Mr. CastLepEN: Mr. Montour would like to say something. 4 


Mr. Monrour: I would like to excuse myself because I cannot speak 
English the same as you people do. I am a full-blooded Indian. Mr. Cree 
was talking about wood lots. There is a big mountain there out in the reserve 
and I do not know how the department could buy it when it is in the rese % 
Who is going to get the money? We never sold it on the reserve but two 1 
went out last winter on to that wood lot and they got wood there, but they were 
fined and they were arrested. ‘3 


Mr. BuackmoreE: Were they Indians? | ’ a 


Mr. Montour: Yes they were Indians. They paid fines two of thems 7 
Mounted Policemen got those two fellows into the agent’s office. There i 
point: the Indian Act must be working in there. I believe when I was a k kid 
it was not so much trouble. After the Indian Act came in then the troubl 
started. I know there were only a few sticks of that wood about so. thi 
(indicating). 4 

So all we are asking from year to year, a good many years now, is 1 sc 
back to our own old treaty rights. I mean ‘the King’s Royal Proclamat 
1763, and also 1784 and 1766, and the other treaties. Now the reserve is reall 
tied up and it is very bad too. I hope we get something these Fae The we 
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ul Ay. . . . - 
; rights and our treaties and our reserves clear in our own hands as it was before. 


The Cuarrman: Thank you very much. I would ask that you be here 
tonight and tomorrow morning. 
Now would Chief Charles Nolette come forward please? 


é we heard it, it is all because of the Indian Act so we of the Six Nations want our 


Chief Charles Nolette, Pierreville, Quebec, called: 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Chief, you are chief of what reserve?—-A. The Abenakis. 
@. How do you spell it?—A. A-B-E-N-A-K-I-8. 
Mr. Harkness: They are a well-known tribe. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How long have you been chief?—A. Well I have been councillor sinee 
P1921. 
| Q. You are not chief?—A. Yes I have been chief since 1933. 
Q. You have been chief since 1933?—A. Yes. 
Q. Were you elected by the band?—A. Yes. 
: Q. And did you have a meeting before you came down here?—A. I had a 
council meeting of the band. — 
i, Ng And when did you have that?—A. I was appointed by my council of the 
_ band. 
Q. When did you have that meeting?—A. Last week, I do not remember 
_ the date. 
~ Q. Can you tell us how many were there?—A. Two-thirds of the band. 
Q. How many would that be?—A. Thirty-five or forty. 
Q. Are there any further questions by members of the committee? 
Now have you something you would like to give to the committee? 
“5 Mr. CastiepEN: Could we ask where this reserve is? 
3 | nee CuatrMan: I am sorry, will you please speak so we can hear up at the 
ront? 
The Wirness: It is near Sorel. 
) Mr. CastLEpEN: How many Indians are there on the reserve? 
r The Wirness: 225 living at the present time on the reserve. 
‘The Cuarrman: It gives the figure 482 according to the 1944 census. 
The Witness: The last census gave 225 residing on the reserve. 
The CuatrmMan: All right, would you go ahead. 
The Wrrness: I regret that I must read in French. 
‘a The CuHarrMan: That is all right, Mr. Raymond is here and he is a very 
- good interpreter. 
The Wirnzss: I will give it to the gentleman and he can read it. 
Mr. Raymonp: (Reading brief): (See Appendix GE) 


fe Mr. Chairman and honourable members of the Senate and the House 


e of Commons. 

% The CuairMAN: I am sorry to interrupt, but it has just been drawn to my 
attention that there is a brief by Mr. Charles Nolette given as of August 8, 
1946, at page 878 of the 1946 issue of the minutes of proceedings of this 
committee. Is this an additional brief? 

k Mr. CastLEDEN: What page is that? 

The CHAIRMAN: 878. 

Mr. Fareunar: Is it sent here by the same council? 
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The CHAIRMAN: Do you remember that Mr. Nolette? | ex iads y 
Mr. Ricuarp: Are you aware of this brief, did you know about it? - . 
The Wirness: Oh, yes, but it is only part of our brief and on just one © 
question. | 
The CHatmrMAN: All right, would you go ahead Mr. Raymond. 
Mr. RaymMonp: (Continuing reading brief): <a 
I am honoured and happy to have the opportunity granted me of 
joining with the other reserves in Canada in the study of the problems — 
concerning the improvement and welfare of the Indians. _I represent as 
chief, the reserve of the Abenakis of Pierreville. I will be brief in 
submitting these remarks. The work accomplished by the president and — 
the other members of the North American Indian Brotherhood, has_ 
covered nearly all the questions which might interest us. I express here 
the unanimous opinion of the Abenakis. We request the maintenance of 
the actual system of the reserves with certain modifications of the Indian 
Act with a view to improving the situation and safeguarding the rights of 
Indians. I may say in so far as the problem of education is concerned, 
with the Abenakis, the present school system has given entire satisfaction — 
until now and we are asking the maintenance of such system. The © 
education of our children has been entrusted to the Grey Nuns of the 
Cross, Ottawa. For more than sixty years those devoted sisters ha re 
carried on a real good work on our reserves. The Indian Act, concerning 
the outlawing of liquor in the reserves, although it seems quite severe, 
should be maintained in force for the future. Since a law which has been — 
enacted to safeguard the health and morale and the good name of a people ~ 
should be appreciated. These laws against the abuse of alcoholic liquors — 
have had good results in our reserve. I am happy to declare that the 
Abenaki nation is a sober nation. Only a few of our people abuse the 
liquor laws and they are exceptions which confirm the rule. A¢ all costs, 
of necessity, we must mold a temperate people, That is the key to all 
success. a 
For many years the old age pension has existed in Canada for white 
Canadians. Until now this law has favoured all Canadian citizens except 
the Indian. If I understand this law its purpose is to help all individuals’ 
who have attained the age of seventy years; people who have been unable, 
on account of chance, or lack of thrift, to sueceed in life or for other 
reasons have not been able to save a pittance for their old age. The 
government has deemed it necessary to help such Canadian citizens and 
the Indian should not be excluded from that category. The Indian, as well 
as the white, has to face the same trials of life in this country and has the 
same right, as his white’ brother, to end his days in relative security. I 
understand that certain work concerning old age pensions for Indians is 
under way, and we hope that it will have a happy ending. b. 


3 


There do not exist any actual treaties between Abenakis and the federal 
government. I mean treaties by which the federal government is bound to 
certain obligations in return for certain land which has been ceded by the 
Indians. On the other hand, according to article 40 of the Capitulation 
signed at Montreal, on September 8, 1760, the Indians allied with His Most 
Christian Majesty, it says that those Indians would be maintained in their 
reserves, the same reserves that they had at that time and that they would 
not suffer in any way for having taken up arms, or for having served His 
Majesty, and they will further have the liberty to retain their missionary. — 

The reserve which we occupy at the present time is what we might call a 
selgnorial grant ceded by the Seigneurs Crevier de St. Francois, according 
to a deed passed at Montreal on the 23rd of August, 1760/2227 nee 
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“ty eeansaiiy to this deed, there was ceded to the Abenakis by the inter- 
oo of their missionary, Father Bigot, of the Society of Jesus, one-half 
league of land frontage for the Abenakis to have and to hold as long as the 
ig mission to be established by the Society of Jesus for the Abenakis shall remain 
4 there. When the said mission shall cease to exist the said half league presently 
u ceded will be then returned to the Seigneurs Crevier or to their heirs or 
} successors in the same state as prior to this deed. 
es The same year there has been conceded to the Abenakis one-half league 
- of land by the Seigneur of Pierreville. The two grants comprised at that 
_ time an area of three miles in depth by about six miles in length. At the 
_ present time, the reserve of Pierreville comprises a little more than 500 acres 
of land. We can judge, according to these figures, the considerable area of 
~ land which we have lost. 
. I do not want here to speak of the details of these encroachments on 
our reserve. It might be too long. I would say, however, that certain grants 
‘have been made regularly, on the other hand some are illegal. 
. You mean by that, grants to the whites? 
Mr. Nowerte: Yes. 
Mr. RaymMonp (translating): You mean some grants have been made 
legally and on the other hand some others have been made illegally? 
Mr. NowurettTe: Yes. 
Mr. Raymonp (translating): As I have said at the beginning, other 
- questions which interest the Indian reserves in general have been discussed 
here by the president of the North American Indian Brotherhood. We 
_ Abenakis do not wish any amendment or change in our position in so far as 
the reserve is concerned. The right to vote and the responsibility to pay taxes 
‘do not interest us at all. Further, the question of the right of the Indians 
to elect their own members to the House of Commons should be studied. It 
would be opportune also for each local council to have full authority in the 
administration of its local affairs. I end my remarks by thanking the 
_ honourable members of this committee.” 
Mr. Chairman, that is the best I can make of it. 
The Cuarrman: Thank you very much, Mr. Raymond. That completes 
your brief, Mr. Nolette. Is there any comment you care to make or any 
addition you wish to make to it? If you will just stand in readiness for 
- further questioning, we will call the next witness. Thank you very much. 
: Chief Clifford White; Paul Coldwell and John Jacobs are with you? 


Chief Wurite: No, I am appearing alone. 


Chief Clifford White, St. Regis reserve, called: 
By the Chairman: 


* 


A. That is right. 
When were you elected chief?—A. Last year, that is on a three-year 


Q. 

a Q. 

i Q. Is this your first term that you are serving?—A. Yes, my first term. 

* Q. How many are there on that reserve?—A. Over 1,600. 

2 ' Q. 1,613; have you something you would like to present to the committee?— 
=A. We pr resented our brief in the early part of this year (See Appendix GF) 

Pi Q. Yes—aA. I have just a short brief now. 


fp 


a By Mr. Richard: 
- _Q. Where is that reserve?—A. Near Cornwall. It extends over the two 
provinces. 
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It is an honour for me to appear before this committee. I have no apologies 
for being here as the elected representative of the St. Regis Indians. The 
system of the life chiefs was abolished by order of the privy council No. 1279 
which disposed of the life chief system on June 9, 1888, because of misappropria- 
tion of band funds belonging to the band. 1 ont SAA - ee 

I do not appear here loaded with complaints like the great majority of our 
people. We are too busy earning a livelihood. We have other members who do- 
not appear to have time to pursue anything of a constructive nature for our — 
people but who would rather spend their time in creating disunity amongst our — 
igs for the purpose of fattening their purses at the expense of the uneducated 4 
ndian. ah 
Some of you may know that the department has a definite program in| 
St. Regis such as road building and a nursing station which is to be built in th eg 
near future. Our people enjoy free medical care and free hospitalization. I can 
assure you any improvements in these lines will have the support of the council, | 
I should like to suggest to the members of this committee in the revision of the © 
Act to include the word “Indian” as a person under section 141. I might also — 
add that this committee should consider a minimum standard of education for a 
councillor. | a 

In closing, I have the confidence that this committee, in making the — 
necessary changes for us of this generation and future generations, will help us 
take our rightful place in this great country of ours. an 

The Cuarrman: Thank you very much, chief. ie 

Now, there are Joe Mitchell and Moses Thompson also. here from St. Regis. | 
Are they here? Would they like to say something? If not, we'will proceed to the 
other witnesses. s 

Who are you? 

Mr. THompson: Moses Thompson. 

The CuarrMAn: Who is the other gentleman? 

Mr. THompson: Joe Mitchell. 

The Cuairman: Do you hold any office at St. Regis? 

Mr. THompson: Yes, we are life chiefs. 

The 'Cuarrman: You are the hereditary chiefs? 

Mr. Tuompson: Yes. 

The Cuarrman: How long have you been chiefs then? 

Mr. THompson: Twelve vears. 

The Cuatrman: You are in the Six Nations Confederacy? 

Mr. THompson: Yes. ae 

The CuarrMan: You are the same as some of the others who have appeared ' 
before us to-day? ae 


st* 


Mr. THompson: Yes. . ae 
_ The Cuarrman: Your brief appeared on page 879 of the 1946 issue of the 
minutes of proceedings of this committee, ety 
Mr. THompson: That is quite right. ; 
The Cuarrman: Have you any other brief to present? 
Mr. TuHompson: Yes. a 
_ The Cuarrman: Do you want to present it to us and have it included in the 
minutes? Is it the pleasure of this committee since there is already one brie 
this group from the St. Regis reserve, to hear another brief? Da 
iN Buackmore: I think since they have come here to give it, they might be 
permitted to give it. ‘ia 
The CuarrMan: Would the committee be agreeable to having it placed © 
the record? eo 


‘ae 
ee. 
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- Mr. Buackore: I wonder if they want that. 

4 ’ The Cuarrman: Then they could make some comments. 

es Mr. THomeson: Could I ask for an interpreter. I am not very well educated. 
“a The CHarrMAN: What language do you speak? 

4 Mr. THompson: Indian, Mohawk. 

_ . The CuHatrman: What language is that document written in? (From this 
i point Mr. Frank Small Fence acted as interpreter for Mr. Moses Thompson). 
: The INTERPRETER: This is English. 

The CHarrMAN: We will put this on the minutes of proceedings. Is it 
~ agreeable to the members of the committee that we include this in the minutes 
of proceedings? 
= Carried. 

: St. Reois BAND 
June 11, 1947. 

Joint Committee of the Senate 

_ and The House of Commons 

-—~Ottawa, Canada. 


: Dear Sirs,—We the undersigned members of the Mohawk Iroquois Indians 
of the St. Regis Band—with this message place our grievances ‘before you and 
the people of Canada: 


With one accord the chiefs and members of our tribe want the “Indian Act” 
“taken away from our reservation! This act for the compulsory enfranchisement 
of the Indians, not only violates our sacred agreements and_ treaties 
- but while it stands—there is no security of the Indian home! If an Indian is 
old, crippled and destitute and asks for relief of the Indian agent he 1s told 
- that he can receive fuel, clothing or food and ten dollars in cash if he will forfeit 
his house and lands. In other words the Indian is called upon to forfeit his 
entire birthright as an Indian and all that he holds dear—for a few paltry 
dollars. To compel our people to do this is nothing short of dictatorship and 
smacks of Hitler, himself! The Dominion Government of Canada is laying 
too great a burden and too much hardship on our Indians, in reference to 
assistance received from you. The majority of our people are very poor due to 
_ lack of work. We have no projects, no employment of any kind on our reserva- 
- tion. We see by the papers that the government is very free and generous in 
its aid to foreign countries, yes even to countries that are known to be enemies. 
It has appropriated millions of dollars for relief work and to improve European 
_ countries. Yet we are told if we, a small number, receive aid we are to lose our 
lands! We who have been your faithful allies in all of your wars including the 
- late war in which thousands of our youth fought for your very existence! We 
- cannot stand such a type of relief regulation as is found in the “Indian Act”. 
_ Why should we Indians have to lose our homes while other races are aided by 
_ the Government? . 
ne Officials of your government have violated our treaties, have made plans 
to erect a hospital on our lands, have entered our reserve for the purpose of 
drilling wells and making roads, have sent men to survey our lands and have 
_ planned to erect buildings on our reserve—all done without permission from our 
head men and without letting them know anything about the above mentioned. 
- We blame this all upon the “Indian Act”. We cannot understand why these 
things are taking place without our knowledge and consent. Both Kink George 

and the first President of the United States promised us that we, the members 
_ of the Six Nations Iroquois Confederacy would remain unmolested in our country 
without any interference from the outside. We quote the words of Sir William 
Johnson while at Fort Johnson, April 22, 1757: 
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Brethren, as you have now in behalf of yourself and all your people laid 
hold of the Covenant Chain of Peace and Friendship with the great King of 
England, my master, and called the great God above to witness that you do 
sincerely intend and firmly resolve that you will hereafter, behave, to all his 
subjects as fast friends and loving brethren into which covenant chain I have 
taken all your wives and children. | (a 

Brother-Concerning the International Boundary line, that according to our 
original treaty that it does not interfere with it whatever, but it covers the whole © 
plantation. ; 

Brother-Concerning the question referred to by our treaty from the discovery 
to the time of the first great President of the United States: — Bae 

FIRST—That the government has made an illustration that they shall abide © 
in their vessel; . ae 

SECOND—That we Indians of the Iroquois, also remain in our birch bark — 
canoe. (Our own government); | ‘ 

THIRD—That the government shall make no compulsory laws for the © 
Indians, but the treaties are to be unmolested forever.” 2 a 

In 1871 Hon. A. G. Archibald, Lieutenant Governor of Manitoba, speaking — 
of treaties with the Indians, assured us that— “Your great mother, the Queen, 
would like you to adopt the habits of the whites. But the Queen, though she | 
may think it good for you to adopt these habits, has no idea of compelling you | 
to do so. This she leaves to your choice, and you need not live like the white — 
man unless you can be persuaded to do so of your own will.”— We members of 
the St. Regis Iroquois Band want to retain our tribal identity, with our reserva-— 
tions. We have no desire to cast these aside. We have no wish that white men enter 
our reservations, using the Indian Act as an excuse, to create works of any kind — 
(over the heads of our Chiefs and people) to interfere with our tribal life. We 
have faith in the good word of the Queen who gave us her promise! We hope that. 
our treaties, guaranteeing no interference from outside sources, will be kept 
by a country that boasts of its honor and word! - 

We have given up every fertile field, forest and stream. All that we have 
left is our small reservation, yet now, by laws made, laws that we know nothing — 
of and had no saying in their being made (The Indian Act), we may lose what, ’ 
little land we now possess-Our reservations! We are confined and dictated to 
by feudal and bureaucratic departments with no representation by our chiefs or 
by our people. We have no share in the disposing of our destiny and rights! 
(Witness—Elective form of trustees appointed and started by Canadian Govt. 
without our consent; Indian Act Law—without our consent; Forfeiting our 
homes if on relief, without our consent ; building a nursing station on our lands, 
without our consent; drilling wells, making roads, erecting buildings, surveying 
our lands—all without our consent! ) w 

We are the first people of Canada. We claim justice and an honest living 
wherever we may be, as the last reprisal for the great wealth ursurped by greed 
and injustice in the name of civilization. Justice has come to a sorry pass” 
when the St. Regis Mohawks and other Troquois, now that they need relief will 
be denied relief unless they forfeit their homes and reservation, through laws 
that they know nothing of and had no say in the making of. Has the power of 
conquest,- the philosophy of might over right for which millions died to deny 
Me Ae re war, attain the strength to deny what the Great Spirit has given the 
ndian? oe 

The Indian honors the hand that deals justice. We have kept our treati 
and promises with you. We have been faithful allies in all of your wars, from 
the French and Indian war to World War II. We ask but life and liberty and 
freedom to run our own little country without outside interference. When you 
English first came to our country you were few, weak and feeble. Yet 
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_ took pity on you and gave you your start. In times of famine when your little 
i ones cried for bread, who was it who gave them relief, who gave them meat, 
corn and fish? Did the Iroquois say that you must become as they were if 
they helped you during your need? Who helped you during the French and 
4 Indian war when the French were thundering at your gate? It was your 
_ faithful allies, the Iroquois Indians who turned the tide and made your victory 
possible! If it had not been for the help given by our people the French would 
_ have driven you into the sea! Yet now when our people need your aid and 
_ protection—you forget. You must seize our homes if you aid us. 
When your numbers had increased and you wanted land you made us 
promises that if we surrendered part of our country we could retain our 
reservations for all time to come and for land surrendered you would help 
feed and clothe us! We now remind you of the promises of King George III 
to his faithful allies, the Iroquois Indians:— 
King George III of England, a charter issued to the Rive Nation Indians 
in North America. 
~ 1st Condition—The Five Nation Indians territorial government permanent 
independence. 
2nd Condition—Permanent land Bed CoG to the Five Nation Indians. 
3rd Condition—As long as the sun shall be moving in the heaven, and grass 
growing, and the waters flowing in the rivers, the Iroquois Indians shall draw 
- presents, blankets and other goods, etc. (for land surrendered outside of the 
reservations). 3 
Now if we need your aid we are surprised and shocked to hear that another 
new law (The Indian Act), a law passed without our knowledge, might take our 
- country away from us if we receive aid from you, a law that gives, apparently 
from your actions, you permission to enter our reservations and interrupt 
our way of life, over the heads of our leaders and people. Little did the 
Iroquois think that the present situation would confront him! 
: The King and Washington by the Jay Treaty confirmed after 1812 at 
_ Ghent, restored to the Five Nation Iroquois and Indians of America all the 
A privileges and precedents that they enjoyed previous to 1812 that to-day are 
- being challenged. Shall we have justice? 
: You have the mineral wealth of Canada, the wheat lands of the middle 
west, the forest wealth of the interior, oil fields and fertile valleys. You set 
aside thousands of acres to preserve the wild game of America, the national 
parks, but lo—the Indian, you aim to deny him, if possible, the right to live 
his own life on his. reservation, the right to vovern his own people in a true 
- democratic way as the Iroquois were governed for years before the white man 
came to our shores. The Iroquois Indian’s appeal is not for mercy. We ask for 
_ justice from this great Canadian people, the right to live unmolested in a Jand 
_ that is our heritage. Are we to be called exiles in our own country? Is the trust 
that our forefathers had in the great White Father at Ottawa to be broken? 
| We want to remain Indian in this fast changing world. We have seen 
the results of the white man’s way of life. We think it better to remain a good 
‘Indian than a poor imitation of a white man! We want to live our own life on 
our reservations, without interference from outside sources, and governed by 
~ our own chiefs appointed i in our own way, a way that we understand and a way 
that we are satisfied with. In plain English we want our treaties to be 
respected and lived up to! 


THE ST. REGIS BAND 


e 


5 The CHarrMaAn: You have some comments in addition to your brief that you 

_ would like to make? 

i Mr. TuHompson: We have the same views as the Caughnawagas of the Six 
BWations Confederacy. Whatever demands are put forward by the Caughnawaga 

> Six Nations Confederacy it is the same with us. It is the same as Oka. There 


| 
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are four different tribes of Mohawks which form one nation. These four tribes 
form one nation, St. Regis, Oka, Caughnawaga and Brantford. It is the Mohaw le 
nation. . i — : 
The CHAIRMAN: Is there anything else you want to say? a i. ae 

Mr. THomeson: I do not approve of the Indian agent at St. Regis. Hey 
goes right ahead taking a highhanded attitude and taking land where he pleases 


and building houses without asking the members of the reserve. | ° 
The CHairMAn: Anything else? ie a 
Mr. THompson: He goes on fixing roads. We do not know how much — 
money is spent on it. He does not consult the owners of the land. € 4 
The CHarrMan: Anything else? ) aa 
Mr. THompson: ‘He wants to put telegraph poles on the reserve and put up : 
hghts. We do not want that. . a 
The Cuarrman: You do not like light? 3 


Mr. THompson: He is not the owner of the land. It is owned by the Indians, _ 
not the Indian agent, not Rev Father Jacob who co-operates with him. . mt 
The CHarrMan: Anything else? 3 Sah Sia 2 a 
Mr. THompson: We would like to have a voice on the St. Lawrence seaway 
when it comes up. We do not want a canal through the reserve. It is a reserve — 
for the Indians. It is not a reserve for the dominion government. It belongs — 
to the St. Regis Indians. It does not belong to the government: That is all. s 
The CuairmMan: Thank you very much. We appreciate very much your | 
coming before us this afternoon. You will stand by for to-night for questionin 


and to-morrow at 11 o’clock. Gentlemen, it is practically 6 o’clock. “4 
Mr. Raymonp: Do we meet at 9 o’clock to-night? | a 
The CuHatrMAN: 9 to-night. Is it agreeable we will meet again to-night at — 

9 o'clock? e 


Chief Lazare: May I have a few words. The chief has asked me if it ise 
possible to go on record. We want to be democratic about this thing. Since © 
there is another party here that claims that they have the majority support of © 
the Caughnawaga reserve we hereby invite any number of the Joint Committee — 
to come to our reservation and find out for themselves who has the Support, the — 
councillors or any other party. ee 


The CHatrMAN: We do not want to get into a controversy between two _ 
groups. : ae 
Chief Lazare: That is the only way you will get the full picture. a 


» 


The CuarrMan: You do not need to be worrying. a 


Chiel Lazare: We are not worrying. We know we have got the support, but 
that is the only way. at 


The CHairMAN: We may decide later to go down there as a group or we may 
go down individually. i 


Chief Lazarp: We only want to be fair to the other party. Gr 


The Cuarrman: We appreciate your attitude of fairness here. That. will 


: 
be taken into consideration. ie 
n 


Chief LazArn: Thank you. a 


m Fe 

The Cuarrman: We will meet again to-night at 9 o’clock. For the benefit — 

of those who are in ceremonial costume I do not think it will be necessary to be 
in costume to-night unless you so desire. . ae 


» ee 


x je 


P 
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The committee adjourned at 5.55 p.m. to resume at 9 o’clock p.m. 
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_ The committee resumed at 9.00 p.m. 

. The CuHairman: Gentlemen, will you come to order. 

a I have received a letter to-day from.Grand Chief John Jacob of Caugh- 
-nawaga and John K. Beauvais. It is a submission to the committee and I will 
“read it if you agree. It gives their views on the matter. 


ir Caughnawaga 

t Indian Reservation 
i. June 10, 1947. 

= Mr. Don F. Brown, 

~ . . Member—Essex West, 


House of Commons. 


Drar Str,—We the life chief and clan-mothers of the long house of | 
Caughnawaga Indian reservation known as Mohawk branch of Six 
Nation confederacy. 

Do hereby reporting once again, that we the North American Indians 
we demand our freedom, and separate the rights between us treaty Indians 
and the Indian Act people as this Act belongs to the white men’s law and 
we don’t wish to hold what don’t belong to us. Our protection is the 
North American Law of 1784 (by the King a proclamation of 1763) that 
is what we want to be followed. As we are the original aboriginal 
believer who are members of the long house are in favour of these treaties 
of 1784 and 1763. Hoping you take this matter in consideration when you 
receive this report. 


(Sgd) Grand Chief JOHN JACOB 
John K. BEAUVAIS 
a Caughnawaga, Quebec, 
a < Box 149. 


‘s Now, we have Mr. Charles Canadian here and he would like to make some 
-Yepresentations to us. 


m: 
Charles Canadian, Caughnawaga, Quebec, called: 


" By the Chairman: 
A Q. Who are you acting for, Mr. Canadian?—A. I am Meee on behalf of 
‘the Caughnawaga Taxi Association. 
QQ. Have you got a brief there?—A. No, Mr. Lickers has it. 
 Q. Would you like to say something in connection with the brief or have 
you got a copy ?—A. No, I was Just going to make a statement with reference 
to the brief. 
| Q. Yes, would you like to say something now?—-A. Mr. Chairman, honour- 
able ladies and gentlemen of this committee; it is an honour and a privilege for 
“any Indian to be given the opportunity to present grievances for ratification 
before this committee. JI represent fourteen Indian taxi-owners of the Caugh- 
*nawaga Indian reserve operating between Lachine and Caughnawaga for the 
last fifteen years. 
Since last June, a year ago, there has been on our reserve a man named 
Horace Riendeau. 
- Q. How do you spell that?—A. H-O-R-A-C-E— 
 Q. And the last name?—A. R-I-E-N-D-E-A-U. He has introduced his bus 
service into our reservation without consulting anyone in the reserve, the coun- 
“dillors or the band or anyone. 
. Mr. CastTLEDEN: Has he consulted the agent? 
Ee - 
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The Witness: He consulted the Indian agent and the agent took it upon — 
himself to make application to the Indian Affairs Branch for his application. 
Now this man Riendeau’s application went before the Provincial Transportation 
and Communication Board and this local Indian agent, Francois Brisebois from 
Caughnawaga, supported his application before the Provincial Transportation 
and Communication Board, despite the opposition of the public and our chiefs 
themselves. 

Mr. CasTLEDEN: Brisebois is the Indian agent, is he? 

The Wirness: Yes, that is right. The result has been the introduction of — 
this bus service between Caughnawaga and Lachine for the transportation of — 
our local Indians between Lachine and Caughnawaga with the intention of 
monopolizing the transportation of our local Indians. He was given permission 
to operate on a temporary basis. 

Mr. MacNicout: By whom? 


The Wrrness: By the Provincial Transportation and Communication Board. 


By Mr. Castleden: 

Q. Onto the reserve?—A. On the reserve. 

Q. May I ask how far it is between Lachine and the reserve?—A. It is about 
four and a quarter miles. 3 

Q. And how much of that territory is on the reserve and how much is off 
the reserve?—-A. How much is the fare? 

Q. No, I want to know the distance, is Lachine near to the reserve?—A,. It 
is across the river. 

Q. How much of the four miles of roadway is in reserve?—A, I would say 
about a mile and a half to a mile and three quarters. 

Q. In the reserve?—A. Yes. - 

). And the other two would be out of the reserve?—A. Yes. He has been | 
operating since last June and the result of this operation was the resentment _ 
of the Indians of Caughnawaga and they stoned the bus. They arrested, I 
believe, four of our local Indian boys who are all of teen age and those boys . 
were taken into the Montreal jail and stayed there for at least a month before 
they were able to get bail and I] myself was in there for six days. They charged 
me with ‘conspiracy to damage the bus. The ease is still pending; it is coming 
up on the 18th of next month. I had nothing whatsoever to do with the 
damaging of the bus but they have the sole intention of imprisoning me with 
this charge and they would imitate the rest of my associations. 

Mr. CastLepEN: You mean intimidate? 

The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. MacNicou: May I ask, Mr. Chairman, if this is in order in view of 
the fact the case is before the court. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I am sorry. Did you say the matter was now before the court?— 
A. For damages to the bus. 
Q. Well, I certainly do not think this is a proper place to be airing this 
now if the matter is before the courts of the province of Quebec. 
Mr MacNicot: He said it was coming up on the 18th. 


By the Chairman: A 
Q. I think frankly, Mr. Canadian, that the matter has to be taken up 4 
with the Indian Affairs Department.—A. I have on several occasions brought 


it to the attention of the Department of Mines and Resources and the Indian 
Affairs Branch. 
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—  Q. You see, Mr. Canadian, it would be a most improper thing for us to 
be discussing a matter which is before the courts of the land—aA. This has. 
no connection with whether he has a right to operate. This case in the court 
is in reference to the damages to the bus and it has no connection at all with 
| ote Riendeau has the right to operate his bus within the limits of the 
» reserve. | 
- _ Q. But you are now discussing some matter, the facts of which are now 
before the courts; is that not right?—A. That is right. 

os Q. I do not think it is proper for you to be discussing that matter here. 
_ You see we may form opinions but we only hear your side of the story and there 
are two sides to the story —A. If you will permit me to have the brief read I could 
enlighten you. 

____ Q. I understand that this brief sets out the facts as you have stated them. © 
I think it is quite proper if you wished to have this brief filed and become a 
of part of the record but we cannot express any opinions. If-we start questioning 
4 you on the facts of a case that is before the courts unquestionably the members 
_ of the committee will be forming and expressing opinions—A. The fact there 
_ has been no rectification of this issue is why it resulted in the court procedure. 
4 Q. I say the matter is now in the court and I do not think we can go into 
mit at all. 

_. _Mr. MacLean: The matter before the court is the matter of the damage 
to the bus. The other matter is not before the court. If the question of 
whether they have the right to operate the bus is not before the courts he 
can discuss that. 

The CHarrMAN: Is that what he is discussing? | 


Mr. MacLean: He mentioned the damage to the bus, but if he did not 
discuss that it would be all right. 


) The CHairMAn: I am sorry. As I understand it, he was discussing a 
“matter, as Mr. MacNicol has said, which is now before the courts 


Mr. MacLean: He brought that particular matter in, too. 


The CuairMan: But he is talking now on the general question of whether 
‘the bus operator should be allowed the right to go to and from the reserve. 
Mr. MacNicot: That was the cause of the smashing of the bus. I imagine 
it would be a pretty delicate matter to touch it. 

» Hon. Mr. McKeen: It is one point as to whether the bus should run on the 
reserve. That matter is not in the hands of the court. If that is the question he 
wants to raise that would.be all right, but he brought in the point himself about 


being in jail and the case before the court. That is where Mr. MacNicol raised 
the point. 


_ By the Chairman: 


Q. So far as any damage do I understand from vou that one of these buses 
was travelling on your reserve and there was some offence committed, and that 
ease of the stoning of the bus, the offence to which I just referred, is now before 
‘the court?—A. Yes, sir. 

_  Q. You cannot discuss the matter, but I think we could well discuss the 
‘matter of the general right of buses to go to and fro on the reserve property.—A. 
That is what I wanted to bring before the committee. 

_ Mr. Castiepen: Leave the other matter out. 


_ The Wirness: If it is in order I should like to have that brief read and you 
vould be more enlightened on that subject as to why I am standing here today. 


. By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Do you want me to read this now?—A. Yes, please. 
~ 91000—4 | A 
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Mr. Farquuar: Is it very long?” 
The CHAIRMAN: Two pages. mt 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 


Caughnawaga, P.Q., 
Indian Reserve, 
Dec. 12, 1946 


Mr. Norman E. Lickers, 

Liaison Officer, 

Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Ottawa, Ont. 7 


Dear Sir—May we prevail upon you to assist us in a matter which we 


consider to be of grave importance to us, “The Caughnawaga Taxi 
Association.” : 


Our grievances are, that one white man, namely Mr. Horace Riendeau 


of St. Remi, Que., has established his bus service in our village of 
Caughnawaga reservation, to exploit to his advantage with the obvious 
intention of monopolizing the transportation of ‘our people, between — 
Lachine and Caughnawaga which is a distance of four miles, in which the — 
Caughnawaga Taxi Association have been operating for the past twelve | 
~ years and still endeavouring to carry on, inasmuch as circumstances will — 
permit, if you will adhere to the following: - - 
1. That our local Indian agent, Mr. Frs. Brisebois, extemporaneously — 


2. That the Department of Indian Affairs, and also the Department of” 


\ 


4. That the Indian reservation of Caughnawaga be more reserved os 


of Indian administration in Ottawa. 
3. That Riendeau called the traffic provincial police of Montreal into our’ 


applied to the Department of Mines and Resources, for the application | 
of Mr. Riendeau, to operate his bus in the village of Caughnawaga ~ 
Indian reserve roads. That Mr. Brisebois also appeared before the 
court of Provincial Transportation and Communication Board, on 
October 3, 1946, to support Mr. Riendeau’s application despite the 


opposition of the public, and the operators of the taxi her backed 


endorsed also by the petitions of our local Indians, and further backed 
by the Chief and council in which we strenuously opposed the 
application of Mr. Riendeau, again we have been overruled by — 
predominant factors, as we lack the necessary (political influence) to— 
substantiate our grievances. ‘ 


Mines and Resources have been called upon in person, that Mr. 
Riendeau was operating his bus on the reserve roads, it seems that 
both Department of Indian Administration want to rest the 
responsibility upon the other. The Provincial Transportation and- 
and Communication Board, in their judgment of Riendeau’s 
application, were without jurisdicton to establish him a terminus on 
the reservation, and these facts are known to both above mentioned, 


reservation, all due to the public resentment of operating his bus 
within the limits of the reservation. Due to the fact that Riendeau 
has sufficient political influence, to use the provincial police as to 
intimidate our residents to the extent. of stopping our taxis at the foot 
Mercier bridge in Ville LaSalle, and threatening us with the 
cancellation of our licences on our cars, the consequence of which 
resulted with such protests, that the police arrested six boys from the 
reservation for stoning the bus, and charged conspiracy to Charl 
Canadian, President of Caughnawaga Taxi Association, which is still 
pending in the Criminal Courts of Montreal. a 


Indians only. We have close to one hundred white families that have 
taken up residence in our reservation, for the past ten to fifteen years 
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and some have resided in our reservation, owin 
shortage. The fact that these white people reside in the reservation, 
they form their opinion in our general affairs of the reserve, insomuch 
‘to petition for the operation of Mr. Riendeau’s bus, with the aid of 
one Indian that’s a politically inclined provoker (backed by a 
local M.P.), to exploit the Indians to their advantage, we are, of 
course in the background in the opposition of this nature, as we are 
wards of the government. This above mentioned Indian politically 
inclined provoker, has in the past thirty years or more, held elections 
for the provincial and federal, in the reservation of Caughnawaga, in 
which is not in accordance with the Indian Act. 

d. That the provincial highway that passes through the reservation of 
Caughnawaga, to be taken more into consideration, the danger of 
our people of being killed along the highway, the motorists have 
repeatedly, year after year, killed our children, or disfigured them for 
the rest of their lives, or they run into our houses, or kill our horses 
and cows. Up till now the authorities have not taken any precautious 
Steps to safeguard our people of Caughnawaga reservation. 


g to the housing 


4 
J 
: 


4 Respectfully submitted on behalf of the 
a. Caughnawaga Taxi Association, 
Pres. CHARLES CANADIAN. 


Then below that there are the names 


\ By the Chairman: 

" Q. You want that put on the records—A. Yes, please. 
The Cuarrman: Is that agreeable to the committee? 
4 Carried. 

iad 


“ 
j By the C harman: 
« 


of the members and drivers. 


Q. Is there anything else you want. to 
since the introduction of this bus | have 
come to some understanding and I find 
politics. I have no protection from that 
_ This practice has been carried on in our 


of this practice it is very hard for our leaders, the chief and council, to accom- 
-plish anything with that kind of fight. We have been overruled in every court 
in Montreal if they have any political connection. This practice, I submit, 
- honourable members should not exist on any reserve because we are not in aN 
position to, take upon ourselves the fight against opposition of that kind. I 
ask you gentlemen here to see that in the future such practices shall not take 
place on any reserve in the Dominion of Canada. 
There have been abuses. There have been hatreds. 
amongst the people on the reservation. This is the result of disunity. I come 
from Caughnawaga myself. We failed to 

here on something which is of great import 
_ This is not the first time this thing has confronted me. I spoke of other 
Be sions and I could cite them, but they 

Here is a practice which should b 


say?—A. As you can see there 
gone to every corner of authority to 
myself meeting with opposition from 
kind of opposition as you well know. 
reservation for several years. Because 


x 


Right now, with the summer residents who have come in we have close to 
0 families on our reservation. Our own people cannot find homes in our own 


a - 91000—43 
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reserve. The people who have come back from their work to spend a week or 
a month or two on the reserve cannot find a place. These are the conditions at 
Caughnawaga. ; 


By Mr. Castleden: 

Q. You mean white people?—A. White people. a 

Q. Are coming on the reserve?—A. Yes. Then, some of the white people — 
who live on our reservation go so far as to express their opinions concerning our ~ 
general affairs, as I have stated in my brief. They have petitioned for the q 
operation of this Riendeau bus. a 


By Mr. MacNicol: j 

Q. How are they allowed on the reservation?—A. That is what I want to 7 
know. 
Mr. MacNicou: White people have no business on the reservation in my — 
opinion. . 
The Witness: I went to the mayor last year, and I went to our agent 
Francois Brisebois. He had authority there, because I interpreted for him, ~ 
to evict those trespassers. We came from the reservation and showed this ~ 
order which came from the Department of Indian Affairs. We told him we 
wanted him to exercise this immediately. I said, “Our own people have not — 
got places to move into and here the white people are filling up Caughnawaga.” — 
He says, “We will have to take this matter up with the Department of Indian ~ 
Affairs.” Already, he has in writing from the Department of Indian Affairs — 
an authorization for him to act in this matter. These practices have taken © 
place on our reservation. . 


By Mr. Case: 

Did you say, you went with the mayor?—A. Yes. 

The mayor of what place?—A. Caughnawaga. 

Q. The village of Caughnawaga?—A. Caughnawaga is a reserve. 


By Mr. MacNicol: | 

Q. What does the chief or council say about this?—A. They have been 
opposing this and they have been told, after the war is over and housing condi-— 
tions improve they will remove the whites. The war is over and they are still 
there and they are still coming in. 


' By Mr. Case: 

Q. Let me get this straight, is this gentleman of whom you spoke the mayor 

of Caughnawaga reserve?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. It must be an organized municipality if you have a mayor there?— 
A. We call our chief the mayor. | 
Q. You live on the reserve?—A. Yes. . 

Q. Do you support the brief presented by the Caughnawaga council?— 

A. My father is in the council. 
Q. The council of Caughnawaga, composed of the Six Nations Confederacy 
presented a brief this morning. Are you in favour of that?—A. I am, to some 
extent. a 


Oy 
Q. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is there anything else? You see, Mr. Canadian, so far as the enforce- 
ment of federal law and provincial law is concerned that is a matter upon which 
we do not want to express an opinion. However, I think it would be well if this 
‘matter was referred by this committee to the Indian Affairs Branch for a report. 
We can discuss that matter. We are having Mr. Hoey before this committee as 
a final witness very shortly. I think it will be next week, probably?—A. I took 


” 
4 
j 
: 
> 
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- the matter up with the Honourable Mr. Glen on the 5th of May when I was 


here last. I left a petition there and I left with him two letters, one from the 
Mines and Resources Department and one from the Indian Affairs Branch, 


- giving their opinion on this matter. 


I am now informed that the matter is under active consideration by the 


_ Indian Affairs Branch, Mr. Hoey’s office. Mr. Hoey, unfortunately, is not here 
this evening, but I am now informed that is what is being done. This committee 


will request Mr. Hoey to give us a report on it. 
Mr. Case: The reasons as to why these people are living there and so on? 
The Cuarrman: That is right, and what steps are being taken to have them 


~ evicted. 


By Hon. Mr. McKeen: 
Q. Who owns the houses in which the whites are living?—A. The Indians 


_ themselves, on the reserve. 


Q. Do they rent them to the whites?—A. They rent them. The Indians, 
sir, rent them for the summer season. I believe there is a by-law governing that. 
When the fall comes, the whites are faced with a housing shortage and they 
remain there. 

Q. Who gets the rent, the band or the individual Indian?—A. The individual 


= Owner, 


By Mr. Castleden: 
Q. Are the owner in favour of having these peopie moved out?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would you be content to leave it at that, Mr. Canadian? 


By Mr. Richard: 


Q. You say the owners are content to have these people moved out?— 
A. After the summer season. 

Q. Up until now they have been content. They rented the houses them- 
selves?—A. What they did in the past—there is a by-law covering that, that a 


_ white person can stay for the summer months only on the reserve. When the 


fall comes the whites are stuck for a house and they remain there. The Depart- 


ment of Indian Affairs allows them there owing to the housing shortage. 


By Mr. Farquhar: . 
Q. Is that by-law a ruling from the band?—A. That was in the past. I do 


not know much about that, but I know that was a ruling of the council some 


years ago. 
The Cuairman: Now, if you will be content with that we will proceed. 


The Wirness: What J would like to get straight before I leave is this; has 
the provincial jurisdiction the right of way over roads on an Indian reserve? 


The CHatrMAn: Has the—what? 
The Witness: Right of way over roads on the Indian reserve. 
The CHarrMaAn: Just a minute. Let’s get one at a time. Everybody is 


speaking on all sides of me and I did not get it at all. What did you say? 


The Witness: Has the provincial government jurisdiction over the right 


of way on roads on Indian reserves? 


¢ 
consideration. We will have that discussed by the committee later. 
4 


The CHarrMaAn: Are you asking us, or do you want us to find out? 

The Wirness: I would like to find out because J am at a loss to find out. 
Mr. Farquuar: Our opinion is that they have not. 

The CuHamrMan: That matter will also be referred to Mr. Hoey for further 


; : : , b Ne ~ ae ‘i . 
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By Mr. Castleden: | ee 

Q. Is this the regular provincial highway running through the reservatio = 

and on down to the United States border, is that right?—A. Yes. CoN rae 


Q. Is it part of the main trunk highway which runs through your reserve? 
—A. It runs through our reserve and then it goes into our village, say about 
a mile and a quarter—or, say about a mile. 4 

@. Do you know whether, at the time this road was built, permission — 
was obtained from the band or council with regard to that right of way?—_ 
A. I believe it was, but that was several years back. They built another — 
highway and then abandoned this road that goes into the village. 

Mr. Farquuar: Possibly the old right of way has been abandoned. 


Mr. CastLepen: It would occur to me that before any special road was — 
built for your reserve action would be taken officially to get the consent of | 
the band or by some other means to get permission from the Indian chiefs — 
to put that road through. Do you know whether that right was ever eranted — 
by officials of the department to the people making application? q 

The Wirness: I think the chief would be in a better position to answer 
that than I am. . ie 

The CHatrMan: I think we have gone far enough with this matter and — 
I am going to ask you to make way for the next delegation. 

Mr. Ricuarp: Just a minute Mr. Chairman; while he is here we had 
better finish this matter. We are going to be here for a while yet. 

The Cuairman: Not very long. 

Mr. Ricuarp: Oh, yes. 

By Mr. Richard: : iy 
€. Are you opposed to the provincial highway going through the reserve? 
—A. Yes, 

Q. Is the other delegation opposed also?—A. Yes. , e 

@. You are both. agreed on that?—A. Yes. i 

. Now I would like to ask you this: do you not think the advantage of 
having a highway by which you can reach the city, the doctor, the hospitals. 
or anybody else, far outweighs the disadvantages that attach to it?—A. I don’t | 
believe so. We commuted between these points very conveniently before the 
highway was through there. ig 

' Q. Well, it is a good way to get out of the reserve—A. Well, they didn’t 
complete the road; and they are given too much authority there because they 
have made improvements for their own convenience. So 

Mr. Castuepen: Such as what? “a 


The Wirness: Such as the bus route now. They have no right there to 
establish a terminal. Even on the main highway they have not that right. 
They have a right of way to go through and that is all. a 

The CuHatrMAn: Gentlemen, I want to know now if it is going to be the 
practice of this committee to permit questions before the witness has completed 
his presentation, or are we going to wait and hear all the others? Tf we are 
not going to do that, let us decide the matter now and if we are going to change 
our policy let’s go ahead and ask questions: otherwise, I think it would be 
well to hear what these other people have to say. beet 

Mr. Farquuar: Well, Mr. Chairman, this witness does not know whether 
the province has that right or not. I do not think it is of any benefit to question 
him further. | ih 4 

The Cuamman: Are you through; have you completed your presentation? 

The Witness: Yes. a 


‘ 


’ 


if 
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The CHatrMaAn: Well, the practice has been we receive the presentation 
by the witness and then he is asked to stand aside and wait until we have 
had an opportunity of hearing the others. After the others have made their 
presentations then we divide up the time in questioning all the witnesses who 
have appeared before the committee. 
The Witness: I have covered about everything. 
4 The CHarrMAn: We thank you very much, then. 
Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, while we are waiting for the next witness I do 
submit that the limited questioning which takes place here is necessary. We 
are not cross-examining, we are trying to clarify a statement he has made. 
I do not think he should be cross-examined, but I think it is quite im order 
for members to ask questions for the purpose of clarification. We are not 
cross-examining the witness. IJ think that is a fair statement of it. 
Mr. CasTLepEN: Agreed. Next witness. 
| The CHAIRMAN: Tomorrow we have here the delegates from Maniwaki 
and the Abitibi. That will probably take the whole of the morning. We now | 
have Chief Mike Montour, Matthew Lazare and Frank Small Fence for 
questioning on the brief which they presented. Would you like to come up 
here, and bring with you any others whom you would like to have present? 
- Mr. MacNicou: This is in connection with the brief they submitted this 
morning I take it. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
| Mr. Lickers: I have here a summary of the brief submitted by the Huron 
Indians of the Lorette reserve. 
The CHAIRMAN: We have here a resumé of a brief submitted by the Huron 
Indians of the Lorette reserve. It is agreed that this be filed with the committee 
-and become a part of our minutes of proceedings. 


Agreed. 
June 9, 1947. 


y 1—Referring to the Minutes of the Joint Committee, dated August 6 
1947, p. 752, when Mr: Hoey said regarding the work done by the Indians 
inspectors “According to present practice not only do they meet the 
‘ Indians, but we have the assurance in their report that they visit every 
- Indian home, ete.” You must tell him that this was never done in our 
reserve (Lorette) and Brigadier Martin was right, so we approve him very 
strongly. The Indians inspectors are not doing their job, and it is very 
easy to prove it to anybody, at any time. If they come on the reserve, 


s their visit is limited to the agent office, and a fishing trip with the agent 
.. to his camp. 
e 2—Referring to the Minutes dated May 25, 1941, p. 1456, Section. 


Higher Education of a brief read by Father Plourde: “We believe that 

-. more young men and women from our various schools will eventually 

é reach the university and complete their studies if given sufficient help 

, from the department and we are glad to say that this has never been 

wanting.” I believe Father Plourde is wreng when he said that this has 
never been wanting. 

In August, 1941, my sister Lucette Picard asked the agent, and the 
department, for a tuition to go to Laval university, and you will find 
enclosed a copy of the answer from the department. 

Regarding my own case, I must tell you that I graduated from Laval 
university, May 1946, with a Master Degree in Commerce My studies 
cost me $300 a year. I did ask the agent for a tuition, because we are 
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not rich and my father has a big family (9 children) and the agent refused 
without any explanations. I had to work during vacation to pay my fees, 
and I did not receive a single penny from the department. I still have’ 
a debt to pay. . a 

I hope with all my heart that something will be done regarding — 
education. I do not want my fellow Indians to study in the same condi- 
tions I did. . 

3—Question of the Indian agent is our worst problem. The agent 
is a kind of dictator on the reserve. The agent’s authority should be 
limited. aa : 

We are in favor that a sub-agent be nominated by the band, someone | 

to take our interest. This sub-agent shall co-operate with the agent, and 

know all the correspondance between the department and the Indian — 

Agent. He would assemble the council at least once a month to report to _ 

them—ask his advice and act according to the majority. -He would need — 

a knowledge of financing, because we would be most interested to know 

what is done with the funds, where the money goes—how it is spent. He, © 

of course, would be remunerated by Ottawa. Government inspectors’ q 

reports should be signed jointly by the inspector and the council (in~ 

general). q 

4—_White people must get out of the reserve in the shortest possible — 
delay. Our reserve is limited to a very small area and they must make : 
room for the Indian. White people on the reserve are always a source of 
trouble and if we want to live in peace, they must live outside the reserve. — 

5—Indian must be exempt from taxation. For the simple reason that 
it 1s impossible to work on the reserve, to earn a decent living we must 
work out of the reserve. An Indian has about 45 feet by 60 feet of land. 

It’s a laugh isn’t it. What can you do with so little? You cannot 

cultivate, you cannot work on the reserve. There is no way of making 

a living there. The Indian has to work outside, be ridiculed, pay taxes 

and be handicapped by lack of education. Our reserve is not even 9 acres. 

in all. Pretty soon the government will have to buy land in order to give 
our young ones place to live. The cause is this,—encroachment by white 

people on the reserve. 4 

6—People from Lorette reserve are unanimously against compulsory 
enfranchisement. Why should an Indian give up his title? There is 

nothing wrong with it. It’s an honour. a 

- 7—Through lack of education and trickery Indians did away with 
their land—rather, lost it. Some law should be established to allow at 
least so much ground “to be untouchable”, by either Indians or white, 
until such time another revision takes place or the Indians as a nation 

become self-reliant. This would protect the Indian. 4 


We will now hear Chief Mike Montour, Frank Small Fence, and Matthew 
Lazare who will be the principal speaker. Se 


Matthew Lazare, spokesman for the representatives of the hereditar: 
chiefs, Caughnawaga Indian reserve, recalled: a. 
The CHairMan: These gentlemen represent the elected council of the 
Caughnawaga reserve. It is now quarter to ten. What is your pleasure? We 
have many other witnesses to cross-examine, and all has to be done to-night. | 
The Witness! I would like to get this point straight; we represent the 


) 


elected council, the hereditary chiefs and the band on our reserve <a 
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‘The CuHarrMan: That is right. 

The Witness: Not just the council. 

The CuHatrman: Yes. There was a suggestion made that we probably 
would have a look at your reserve some of these days, that was concurred in 
by Mr. Delisle, I think it was, Mr. Joseph Delisle. | 

Mr. JosepH DetisitE: Yes, sir. | 

The Cuarrman: You are concurring in the idea of having the committee 
look over the reserve at Caughnawaga? 

Mr. JosepH DeELIsLe: Yes, sir. | 

The Cuarman: We may find an opportunity to do that. I do not know 
whether we will or not this session, because the session, we hope, is drawing 
to a close, committees are very active. 

Mr. MacNicou: Mr. Chairman, I would like to return to the House as 
I am supposed to speak on the P.F.R.A. measure and I know the bill is coming 
up, so if I might, I have one or two questions which I would like to ask. 

The Cuairman: If that is agreeable to the committee? 

Agreed. 

Mr. MacNicou: The witness in his brief mentioned the Jay treaty and 
gave two different dates. My opinion is that the right date is 1790 something— 
is it 6 or 7, I do not know which it is. The witness mentioned two dates. On 
page 3 he says 1776 and at another point he says 1796. 

The Witness: There may be some error there, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MacNicou: All right. Mr. Hoey is not here. I guess there is nobody 
here who can answer for the department. I was going to ask, Mr. Chairman, 
whether there is any answer, why the department did not answer these resolu- 
tions sent by the band to the department. Apparently there is no one here 


‘ 


- who can answer that. 


Mr. CasTLepEN: You might postpone it or put it as a notice of motion. 


Mr. MacNtcou: You mentioned this morning the Mohawks. I understood 
that there were a number of tribes included in the Six Nations, but I think you 
people said that you represented the Mohawks. 


The Wirness: There are Six Nations on the reserve at Brantford, on the 
Brantford reserve. 


Mr. MacNicou: But you are all Caughnawaga? 
The Wirness: We are all from Caughnawaga, there is only the Mohawks. 


Mr. MacNicou: This morning there was some reference to some other 
tribes. What I cannot understand, Mr. Chairman, is why so many white 


families are allowed on the reserves? 


a 
i 


f 


" 

“i A 

ty. ' 
ga 
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The CHarrMAN: Are you asking me? 

Mr. MacNicou: I hope somebody will ask the chief, or whoever represents 
the chief here why they allow so many white families on the reservations. 
Personally, I don’t think the whites have any business on an Indian reserve. 

The Witness: I have stated here in our brief that the Department of 
Indian Affairs has found that it is to the advantage of the Indians to rent houses 


- in order to better their living conditions, but the most the tenants have done 
is damage. the houses and burn them. We have not benefited from that 
practice. The ruling was made by the Department of Indian Affairs. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. When was that?—A. Still— 
Q. When was that ruling made?—A. From time to time as the white 
people are going in; and still to-day that practice is carried on. From time 
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to time the Indian agent makes application to the Indian department for — 
certain white families to reside on the Indian reservations without the consent — 
of the band or council. heen a 


By Mr. MacNicol: | ; a 
(. One more question and I am through. Does the Indian agent act as a 
dictator, as an all-powerful person?—A. Yes, he does. “a 
(. He does not pay any attention to the band?—A. Well, when there is he 
a council meeting he just says that he is paying attention, but after he leaves 
the council he does not carry out the resolutions that have been passed. - 
@. That is all I have to ask. 


The CHAIRMAN: Senator McKeen. 


By Hon. Mr. McKeen: | 

Q. I would like to know what revenue they get from these houses; is it a 
considerable?—-A. No; $15 or $17 at the most a month. 
Q. They do not get anything like $50 a month for any of them?—A. No. 

@. When these houses are burnt down are the tenants not responsible; do the — 
Indians not collect anything?—-A. Apparently these people move away to another 
house and the Indian agent states that there is nothing in the power of the Indian — 
that he can do. iM 
@. Does the Indian agent force these people to rent their houses, or are a 
they rented voluntarily by the Indians?—A. No, if these people will not rent 


houses he will find somebody else who will rent these people houses. The result _ 


of that is that people are renting houses because they figure the white people are 
going to stay on the reservation anyway. 

(). If a man owns his own house he does not have to rent it to anyone, does 
he?—A. No, he does not have to rent it. . oe 

(. All these houses are rented on a voluntary basis by the Indians of their a 
own free will, are they not?—A. In a way, yes. is 
€). I do not want a qualification; say either yes or no.—A. Yes. e. 
). That is all I have to ask—A. I may add that the majority of them would — 
like to see the white people leave. i. 

Q. They get a living in other ways, do they?—A. Yes. They want to see the © 
white people leaving the reservation. 2 


By Mr. Matthews: 


@. I have so many questions that I would like to ask on this brief which j 
was given this morning, a large part of which does not appeal to me at all, but I ~ 
will pass on my turn to Mr. Farquhar. | Ti 


By Mr. Farquhar: 


Q. I do not think it necessary to ask any questions because I do not agree } 
with this way of revising the Act at all; but I will ask one question. The previous — 
speaker mentioned that there was a by-law passed allowing whites to occupy 
those houses for six months during the summer months?__A. That is right. . 998 

@. So that your council did pass that by-law?—A. Yes, the Caughnawaga — 
elected council passed that by-law. | ae 

Q. What are you complaining about, then?—A. Well, we are complaining 
that the council did not consult the band, because after all it is the band that 
stands to suffer from this practice. | a 

— Q. If this committee gave your council additional power they would possibly fr. 
act in the same way—not in accordance with the views of the band. —A. I do not 
believe it would, because we have what we call the constitution of the Six Nations 
which must be adhered to. Be 

Q. But apparently it is not adhered to, is it?—A. Not at the present moment 
because we have the Indian Act. eae. ms 
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. Q. The Indian Act does not prevent the council from adhering?—A. Yes, 
_ because it was under the Indian Act the councillors were elected, not by the 
q constitution of the Six Nations. 
3 @. Are they not elected by the band?—A. Yes, they are elected by the band. 
| Q. Still they do not carry out the wishes of the band according to your 
statement?—-A. No. There is a small group that seems to favour enfranchisement 
_ of our Indians, and not only that, they do get a chance of becoming councillors of - 
4 _the reservation by promising the people a lot of thing for their improvement and 
once they are in there they really work to the detriment of our people. 
( @. That is all I have to ask—A. Once they are in there it is too late; they 
_ have to stay there for a year. 
y Mr. Harkness: Mr. Chairman, I did not hear this brief read and so I will 
not ask any questions. . 


The CHAIRMAN: Senator Johnston. 


Hon. Mr. Jounston: I did not hear the brief read, but from the evidence I 
_ have heard this evening I would like to have the question which Senator McKeen 
asked qualified with regard to the renting of these houses. 


By Hon. Mr. Johnston: 
Q. You say that the Indians themselves rent the white people houses?—A. 
- Yes, on the advice of the Indian agent. 
Q. On the advice of the Indian agent?—A. Yes. 

i Q. Even although they do not need to accept that advice?—A. No, they do 
_ not need to accept it. 
Q. No Indian needs to walk out of his house and let a white man go in?—A. 
_ No, that is right, but to the knowledge of all our people on the reservation they 
_ realize that under the Indian Act our councillors have no power whatsoever; the 

must abide by a little information they get from the Indian agent. | 
X Q. I think that this is important. The Indian agent cannot force any Indian 
~ to walk out of his house to let a white man in. He would not do it, and he would 
~ not be upheld by the director?—A. That is right; but as it is I am trying to give 
a clear picture of this. The elected council at the present moment and in years 
_ before had no power whatsoever to decide on these points. They have protested 
~ and they have made petitions to the Indian department all to no avail. Nobody 
listened to them. In fact, wherever they go they are running up against a blank 
wall with no other place to go. That is why the Indians of Caughnawaga hate the 
_ Indian Act. 
| Q. It is a matter for the individual Indians. They are their homes; they 
do not need to give them up?—A. That is right. But the Indian Act has created 
_ divisions amongst us and it is the small groups of people that carry on these 
- practices. They are the ones that start off the other people, and you know the 
' way it is in all communities that goes on like fire, because the council is 
_ powerless to stop them. Now, if the council had a little more power that practice 
_ would have been stopped long ago, but everything must come up before the 
_ Minister of Mines and Resources and from what he does there is no appeal. 
_ Q. No Minister of Mines and Resources or director of Indian Affairs would 
~ support the idea of any man being forced out of his house to have it rented to 
2 white man on the reserve—A. It is not exactly that practice that a man is 
~ forced out of his own house. No, there are some people that have two or three 
~ houses—a surplus for the time being but which are needed by members of the 

band who go homeless. At the present moment there are people on the streets— 
our own people—looking for houses which they cannot find to live in. They 

have to live in with their in-laws and their parents. As it is they have small 
4 cramped homes anyway. 
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Mr. Farquuar: It seems strange that in a situation of that kind your band — 

passed a by-law contrary to the wishes of the people. | Peet 
The Wirness: This present council cannot be blamed for that. That was 

passed years ago. If I may say it was over twenty-five years ago. x 
The CuatrmMan: Mr. MacLean. at 


By Mr. MacLean: - . q 
@. I would like to know what the witness meant when he said that the — 
Indian Act tends to divide and even destroy the red man.—A. Well, we mean — 
this, that the Indian agent has a group with him that works for him. He has 
changed the people’s mind so they are going to play the Indian agent’s policy — 
while the council in general are striving for the betterment of our people—such — 
things as provincial roads going through our reservation. He consults this — 
small group. He consults this little group—some people on our reservation call © 
them J.P.’s—justices of the peace—he consults these little groups, and whatever — 
they decide goes. They do not consult the chief councillor nor his councillors _ 
nor the band. They passed the highway right through. Just a few years ago 
we had some of our men arrested because they tried to stop the highway from — 
going through. The provincial government was going right through, tearing — 
down the fence of a farmer right over his land and because he objected to the 
red coats he got arrested. This protecting of the property is up to the Indian — 
agent who arranges all that. It is not up to the Indian himself. _ 
Q. You would not really blame the Indian Act?—A. They are given power # 
under the Indian Act to decide for us because we are supposed to be minors; — 
we “have no minds of our own” and we cannot decide anything; we are treated _ 
just like children. 4 
Q. In your brief you wish to do away with the Indian Act. Do you mean 
by that that you would not want the government to give you any aid at all — 
and you would be independent, just like the white men?—A. Just except the — 
obligations under the treaties, that is all we are asking. We do not ask for 4 
anything more than what belongs to us. We do not want to interfere in your — 
affairs. We will be content to live on our own reserves and attend to our own 
business. In that way we sincerely believe we will progress more quickly. This — 
way we are tied down. Every time we set up in business there is a white man — 
set up at another corner in competition with the red man. . 
Q. You mean in your reserve he does that?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Richard: 
I will-be as brief as I can. | 


The CHatrman: You have till 10.04, I will give 
am looking at that clock and I do not hear anything. 


By Mr. Richard: a 


Q. I want to know what you object to thoroughly and absolutely. You 


object to the Indian Act and want it wiped out?—A. That is right. 


Q. You want the agent out of there?—A. Yes, and all white 
of there. 


Q. And probably all laws which govern white people, you do not want 
them to apply on the reservation?—A. That is right. . 
- You do not want laws at all? You want the Indians living on the 
reserves to have complete sovereignty and authority?—A. Just on that 
reservation. | ae 
Q. That is what I am saying. That would do away with some of the 
benefits would it not?—A. It would. | 3 ast: 


Q. You do not want that?—A. It will do away with them in some 
but it will not in others. . 2 
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a Q. Well, now, you have mentioned schools. If you are going to do away 
with all dominion or provincial authority, and the Indian Act, and the Indian 
agent, and the white people, what kind of a schocl would you want to have 


and who shall impose that system; the Indians themselves?—A. The Six 
Nations confederacy will set up a public school with qualified teachers the 
same as you people have in the big cities. It would be like what you call 
the Protestant Schools Commission of Quebec. 

Q. When you say qualified, that would be qualified under the white 


; man’s law, but you do not want the white man’s law at all—A. In the 


beginning we must have qualified teachers and white men if possible. 

Q. After that who will decide who are qualified teashers?—A. There will 
be a board for that purpose. 

Q. By the Indians?’—A. Yes. 

Q. That will decide who will be qualified?—A. Yes. 

Q. The broad picture is you want complete authority and sovereignty 
as a nation?—A. That is right. 

Q. I understood that from your brief—A. There is no disrespect shown 
to the Canadian government. - 

Q. Well now do you think you state the wish of the great majority of 
people of the reserve when you say that is what you want?—A. That is 


~ right. 


Q. You said eighty to ninety per cent wanted that?—A. That is right. 
That is why I invited the chairman this morning and some of you committee 
members to go down to our reserve and see for yourselves what the party is 
like, and the majority of the councillors or the so-called, self-styled chiefs 
that came up themselves. 

Q. Family allowances are another point. I want to be quite clear. I 
understand the Indians of the reserve have been granted this allowance?— 


ma YES, 


Q. And some of them have refused to accept it?—A. That is right. 

Q. Do I understand all the councillors here are refusing to accept the 
family allowances?—A. Yes. 

Q. And also advocating and encouraging others not to accept it?— 


_ A. That is right. 


a FON ss 


Q. You believe yourself and you are telling people that there is some 
hook of some kind attached. You fear Greeks who bear presents?—A. That 
is right. At the time that was introduced there was a picture of Mackenzie 
King on that sheet which distinctly states for the future citizens of Canada. 
We do not want to become citizens of Canada or the United States, we are 
content as we are, Indians. | 

Q. You think there is a hook there somehow?—A. Yes, it is being future 
citizens. 

Q. Do you not think probably your children are suffering on account of 
this refusal?—A. No. 

Q. Through lack of education eventually,, and through better living 
conditions——A. I myself never suffered from lack of education because I did 


not attend any Indian schools. I went out on my own. 


Q. You had means probably?—A. It is not because I had means, it is 
hecause I wanted an education and I realized I would not get it on the 
reserve and I worked to get an education. 

Q. Do you think there are some on that reserve with the school system 


there now that have not received an education?—-A. We can present witnesses 
anytime you drop around there that have graduaded and gone on to attend 
education in Montreal ard district and they will tell you of their experiences. 


or 
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When they were supposed to be entered in one grade they could not keep up, — 
they had to be dropped down two or three grades and that makes a poor — 
Indian. 
@. I see, well I do not want to take any more time. 
The CuatrMAn: You still have a minute. . 
By Mr. Raymond: i 
(). A few moments ago you said many of the houses you were renting on — 
on the reserve were burned out?—A. Yes. 4 
Q. About how many?—A. If you really want the proof I could get it. a 
Q. About how many?—A. Approximately five farmhouses so far. . a 
@. We will say in the last five years?—A. In the last ten years. ; 
Q. Five have burned out in the last ten years. Now following with what — 
Mr. Richard said, can you tell me if the Caughnawaga band would abandon 5 
the privilege of earning their living outside the reserve.—A. That is not the point. ~ 
Q. No, but do you think they would—A. No. After all, we even have y 
Canadians going to the United States to make their livings and I believe we — 
should have that privilege too. - ee a 
Q). Now this morning although it is not mentioned in your brief, you said — 
you were representing the Indians of Caughnawaga, except a few traitors. You @ 
do not need to answer but you may answer. When you say traitors do you — 
mean those who came after you?—A. I mean the ‘people that compromised — 
-and gave away our land without the consent of the majority. . 
@. Would you name the others who are the traitors you are referring to? ~ 
—A. I do not give names but there are many of them. a 
Q. And how many of them do you believe you have there?—A. A very @ 
small group; they are all the best educated men. 4 
Q. All the best educated men, but about how many’?—A. That is hard © 
to say. ag 
Q. Ten, five or a hundred?—A. Between ten and fifteen, I suppose. = 
Q. And would you say you are representing all the Indians of Caughnawaga — 
except those ten or fifteen traitors?—A. It would be very hard to be exact. 
The Cuarrman: I am sorry we did not get that. yer 
By Mr. Raymond: “ 
. I was interrupted very graciously by the chairman but may I repeat — 
what I said. I understand this morning you referred to traitors and I would” 4 
like to get the point clear in my mind. You referred to the fact this morning — 
that you were representing all the Indians of Caughnawaga except a few traitors? © 
—A. That is right. > ie 
Q. And you would say there were about ten or fiteen families?—A. Yes. 
Q. And that is all that you do not represent today?—A. That is right. 
Q. That is all—aA. Because those people are ashamed of their race. They . 
are ashamed of what they are and in any nationality or in any country when 
a man is ashamed of his race he is a traitor. a 
‘ 


The CHairman: Mr. Castleden, you will have until 10.12. a 

By Mr. Castleden: . ¢ ae 

Q. I was very interested in your brief because I think it points out to us — 
that there is mistrust there, and lack of confidence, and if we are ever going — 
to solve the problem of the Indian we must have enough confidence to meet <4 
together around a table and talk things over.—A. That is right, a 


. ~ . 
Q. I think you want to meet’ around that table with the rest of the people — 
or peoples.—A. That is right. Sa 


as 


Be 
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Q. Now do you think the Indians would be willing to do that if we called 
such an assembly?—A. They will on one condition. When this petition was 
made it was passed before the Six Nations grand council. 
Q. Which petition are you talking about?—A. This brief, and it was 
- approved according to the other hearings and they would be willing to sit down 
- and come to an understanding with the Canadian government on one condition, 
4 which is that they have to prove their trust first by fulfilling their obligations 
under our treaty. After that is fulfilled we will be ready to sit with you, 
gentlemen, and come to an agreement. | 
Q. Thank you, I think that is a very good contribution. Now, in your 
_ brief you point out in several places, or at least in one place, that motorists 
are using your roads in many places without permission.—A. Well, they have 
' permission in a way, as I have stated before. The permission has been granted 
through the Indian department without the consent of the band nor the council 
when the provincial roads go through the reserve. We cannot stop them. 
That is their part of the story. We think differently and we have tried but 
we cannot stop them; that is what we mean. These people go at excessive 
_ speeds, fifty-five to seventy-five miles an hour through these towns. They 
cannot stop in a safe distance and they run over our children and cattle and 
- everything that crosses the road. They have no respect at all for humanity. 
: Q. There have been actual fatal accidents and very serious ones?—A. Yes. 
‘ Q. Within the past year?—A. Within the past year a grandchild of the 
_ former chief councillor, a daughter of Louis Delisle of Caughnawaga, was run 
over by a truck going too fast, which could not stop in time because the brakes 
- were no good. These motorists seem to enjoy splashing the Indians, especially 
in the spring. You go there and try and stop them and call for the Provincials 
but they do not come and they tell you they have no jurisdiction whatsoever 
- on the reserve. Why do they call these roads provincial if the province has 
no jurisdiction? Are we cattle? Are we animals? We believe we are just 
as human as you people and we believe we should get the same protection 
as you do. 

Q. I think you will find most of the members of this committee will agree 
with you. You said the Indian agent and the other people on the reserve have 
over-ridden the Act to give away property without consent of the band. Can 
you think of any instance which you could give this committee?—A. At 

~Caughnawaga, James Delormie cut out a plot for himself, by mutual agree- 
~ ment with the agent and Commissioner Taggart without the consent of the 
band. It came before the council but the council voted it out because the man 
had owned property. He was owning property at the time of the application. 
- Only men without property’ are eligible for a quarter acre grant on our reserve. 
We are trying to be fair with everybody and only those who have not got 
anything will be granted land in Caughnawaga. 

Q. You talk about people who operate a movie house, dance hall, and 
— gchool-room on your reserve?—A. That is right. 

| Q. Has your band got any control over the granting of those licences in 
~ your village?—A. No, none whatsoever. 

4 Q. Has the band not even been consulted with regard to this?—A. No. 

be Q. Does any revenue accrue out of those institutions?—-A. None 
whatsoever. Sy ae, 

ba) Q. They just put the building up and rent it?—A. Everything is free as 
: far as that goes but it is to the red man’s expense. The same is true when they 
built the Mercier bridge. The land on which it stands to-day was given away 
as far as the band was concerned. We never saw or received one cent of 
~ compensation for it. That is the same as the other instances. _ 

im Q. Was the band not consulted with regard to the granting of the land 
upon which the Mercier bridge was constructed?—A. T hey were consulted 
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but we have a funny way of carrying on business, especially with the councillors 
that came before a few years back. The majority of the people at that time 
could not understand English very well and so the educated ones are permitted © 
to go ahead and tell any kind of a story they want to the other people just to 
get their consent. We get one kind of story when actually it is another story. 
Q. Have you a day school on that reserve?—A. We have. ¥ a 
(. Non-denominational?—A. No, there is a Catholic school with teachers — 
of what they call the Sisters of Ste. Anne, and there is a Protestant school there — 
with qualified teachers. They only have two there. The practice of the Protes-— 
tant school is even better than the Roman Catholic because the pupils from — 
the Protestant school seem to advance a lot faster when they go out to the high — 
schools in the adjoining communities, 4 
@. You say then that there would be more students who would graduate — 
to the high school from the day school than from the residential school?— 
AS That is right, 
@. In proportion to the number?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Case: 


Q. In other words, you would be in favour of a public school system?— — 
A. Yes, non-denominational schools for children of any religion. Everybody — 
will be equal. 
Q. Do you live on the reserve yourself?—A. That is right. | 
@. Where do you make your living?—A. I make my living in Ville LaSalle — 
just outside of the reservation. = 
Q. Without referring to your self specifically what would be the average 
earnings of an Indian who worked off the reserve? Can you give me any idea?— ~ 
A. Between $1,700 and $2,200 per year. , ‘a 
@. And earning that amount of money you still feel you should not pay — 
income tax?—A. That is right. R 
Q. Yet you must recognize that you are occupying a position that — 
another man who would pay taxes could occupy?—A. That is right. 
@. In reply to Mr. Richard you said you believe there is a possibility of — 
you setting up a nation within a nation?—A.. That is right. . 
Q. Then it would necessarily follow you would be required to live on your — 
own reserve because there is such a thing as immigration laws?—A. Yes. : 
-_Q. So you would have to earn your living on the reserve?—_A. Yes, but there — 
is also another question. My people being the real original Americans you cannot — 
put boundary lines for them in the United States or Canada. We are free to 
wander as we wish on this continent. a 
Q. You are now, but if you want to set up a separate state, my friend, you — 
are going to face a different situation because you become a self-governing little — 
nation within a nation?—A. Yes. a 
Q. And are you subject to tariff laws, tariff restrictions the same as we 
are?—A. We are abiding by our treaties. We only ask you people to keep up 
your end. a 
Q. Do you not think we have done something to compensate for some of 
the things that might have been overlooked? For instance, there are family — 
allowances, and this committee has already made a recommendation with respect 
to old age pensions—We do not believe in family allowances or old age — 
pensions. } an 
Q. Then you are prepared to say to me you do not think you have made 
any progress because you have learned English ways and habits?_—A. No, we 
do not say that, but we have not made any progress when we have been governed — 
by the Indian department under the Indian Act. We are still hundreds of years — 
behind. We want to keep up with you people in the same things you know like — 
_ you people. Give us a chance. You have not given us a chance. That is what 
1S wrong. 
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— Q. Sometimes I think you are really out in front of us because after all is 
said and done you still have a great advantage we have not got. For instance, 
for the privilege of living in my own home I pay between $200 and $300 so I may 
‘occupy my home. I also pay teachers’ salaries and the upkeep of roads and all 
‘that sort of thing. I think you are really in front of us if you would just examine 
4 thing carefully—aA. In a way now, but what does the future hold? 
~ Q. I know the future is an unknown quantity for any one of us. Referring to 
what you have said about income tax this country has gone very heavily into 
debt. We made certain compensations to you. We have had to spend’ vast 
fortunes, billions upon billions of dollars, and along with your brothers’ and my 
brothers’ blood we have fought to save this country. If we had not saved the 
country I wonder who would be governing to-day.—A. Do you know why my 
brothers went and fought and spilled their blood? 

; . Because they believed in British justice—A. To fulfil the peace treaty, 
to show you people we can live up to treaties. We expect you to live up to the 
treaties. That is the point. We are willing to spill our blood any time for you 
people as long as you fulfil your end. 

—  . Ido not know but what you may be expecting something beyond the 
treaty. For instance, I doubt if you could carry on. To Mr. Farquhar you said 
that your own constitution had been disregarded by your own council. The 
Indian Act did not require you to disregard your own constitution.—A. Why did 
they put out the Indian government at the Six Nations reservation in Brantford? 
| Q. Why did you allow these concessions on your reserve when you had a 
constitution that said it should not be? That is the representation that was made 
here today, that the houses were not to be rented, and so on, and yet they were 
rented?—-A. They were rented. 
_  Q. So you disregarded the constitution?—A. Through fraud as it has been 
done in the past. I will bring up an example. If you went to a foreign country 
and got yourself an interpreter for any business that you transacted that 
interpreter could tell you anything, a different story altogether, and if you 20 
ahead and sign that agreement without knowing the contents of it are you going 
to blame yourself or the interpreter? 

_ Q. You are saying to me now that it was never properly interpreted under 
your own constitution? —A. No, under our own constitution we know that we still 
have what they call the Six Nations government. We have our hereditary ¢hiefs. 
They are in complete accord with the councillors. They are just waiting for the 
Indian Act to go out. These councillors do not want the Indian Act. They do not — 
want to be an elected council under that, but they realize they must go on for 
the time being until the time comes for us to be free again. 

. Q. But bear in mind that the Indian Act still provides you with some 
protection as well, and we are here to try to revise it to make it more favourable 
to you and yet you come before us and say you do not want the Indian Act. By 
what method do you want to be governed within the Dominion of Canada?— 
A. We are going to govern ourselves according to our constitution. 

_ Q. Then you cannot have it both ways.—A. Like we did before your 
government ever came into being. 

QQ. Of course, I have read a little bit of history, too. I can tell you that they 
ould never have had a railroad across Canada if the Indians could have stopped 
it, and that was progress.—A. We had the first really democratic government, 
4s that is what we want. 

_ Q. Of course, there might be a difference of opinion, but I am not going to 
argue. I am going to ask you this question. You are elected?—A. I am an 
elected councillor. 
_ Q. How often are you elected?—A. Every year. 


¥ Q. What time of the year are your elections held?—A. In J anuary. 
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Q. About how many people would vote in relation to your total voting 
population?—A. I would say that about three-quarters of the people of 
Caughnawaga are non-voters. its pie? | 3 

@. Are non-voters?—A. They do not believe in voting. | es oa 

Q. I wonder why that is?—A. Because they do not believe in the Indian 
Act. Just like the people of Oka they do not want elected councils. j 

nt 


q 


Q. So whatever votes you did receive you received from about 25 per ce : 
of the possible electors?—-A. Yes. We are representatives here at the present 
moment because we held a band meeting. This is approved by the band and 
the Six Nations grand council. That is why we have the hereditary chiefs here, 
We have everybody united. That is why we are not afraid when we say to you, 
“Why do you not come down to our reservation and find out for yourselves?” 

Q. There might be some point in what the gentleman said this afternoon 
that they may represent a large body of that 75 per cent who do not vote?— 
A. We are willing to take that chance. iy 

By Mr. Lnckers: | ; 

@. Are there any children on your reserve who have no school to go to?— 
A. Yes. | E 

Q. How many?—A. That is hard to say, but maybe it is because they do 
not want to go to school. I had better put it that way, because there is dis- 
crimination in our schools. 

Q. There are schools there but the reason why they do not attend is because 
they do not want to go?—A. Because there are only Protestant and Catholie 
schools and these people belong to what they call the aboriginal religion. The y 
are always called down for that and these children cannot take it so naturally 
they stay home. 4 

Q. How many people would belong or adhere to the old aboriginal beliefs?— 
A. That is why I want you gentlemen to come down there and put that question 
before the people. We will have our people before you and let them decide. 
I know you won’t believe me when I say the majority, 98 per cent will want 
that, and they are for it. ‘ 

@. How many people still adhere to the aboriginal belief?—A. For the 
time being a small group. 4 

@. Ten per cent?—A. Oh, about 20 or 25 per cent. a 

Q. And what would be the percentage of Roman Catholics?—A. That is 
hard to say. The Roman Catholics are supposed to be in the majority, but in 
our case religion and the affairs of the reservation do not mix. We do not want 
that. That is why we do not get along with the present Jesuit society. That 
is why in our brief here we have protested against this society. They are trying 
to encroach on our rights by trying to run our business affairs. We believe the 
only business for them is to carry on their spiritual teaching inside the church 
Do not bother with the outside and we will not bother with their business. In 
other words, I mind my business as long as you mind yours. q 

Q. Do you have any Catholics belonging to your organization?—A. Yes. 

Q. Many?—A. Yes. : Sl 

Q. According to the 1944 census there were then 3,010 on the reserve and 
there are 2,682 listed as Roman Catholics?—A. That is right. y 

Q. 251 as United Church and only 77 who adhere to the original belief 
Would that be a correct figure?—A. That is right, but religion has nothing 
whatsoever to do with this cause. We are all united for one thing, our freedon 
just like you people have fought for your freedom. We want our freedom, toc 

Q. I am an Iroquois the same as you are. In connection with schools do 
the members of the Roman Catholic church not want a denominational school?- 


A. We all want a public school. Be 
@. Under church auspices?—A. No. Ny Tae 


»" 

E 

oe 
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BA. Yes. 
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Os] an talking about the Roman Catholics?—A. I say no for the Roman 


| Catholics, too. That is why I ask you gentlemen to go over there and bring that 


question up. We will throw it open to the public and let them decide for them- 
selves. I do not want to sit here and act as if I was a liar. Find out for your- 


_ selves. That is what you are here for. 


Q. You say your brief was passed by the Six Nations grand council?— 


Q. Whereabouts was that passed?—A. That was passed at the Onondaga 


~ reservation. 


Q. Over in the United States?—A. Yes, with representatives from Canada. 
@. Who was the chief of the Six Nations Confederacy there?—A. I am sorry 


_to say I did not attend that meeting myself. I was not elected for that. There 


were men elected. This brief was presented to them and it was approved by 


them. That is why they picked two representatives to come down here with us 
to-day. We have two representatives over there, sitting at our table. 


Q. I want to get that a little more fully later. The chief and your 
council attended this meeting?—A. The chief, that is right, the hereditary 
chief. 

Q. Perhaps then he could tell me who was the head chief at that 
council?—A. I believe you had better ask the chief from the Onondaga 
reservation. 

Q. Who acted as the head chief at the Six Nations Confederacy ?—A. You 


_had better ask him who was head chief at the time. 


(). Was not your own chief there?—A. Yes. 

@. Perhaps he could tell me?—A. He says Levy Green. 

Q. Where is he from?—A. He says the Onondaga reservation. 

@. That is over in the United States?—A. Yes, but we had representa- 


: tives there from all over Canada. The Six Nations Indians attended that 
- meeting. 


Q. Do you know who called the meeting of the Six Nations Confederacy 


4 at that time?—A. No, I would not know. After all, I am not a chief. 


ee ee 


Q. I just want to clarify the Caughnawaga status—A. Yes. 
Q. You broke away, at least the Mohawks left the New England states 


and came to settle on the present reserve at Caughnawaga, did they not?— 
A. That is right. 


Q. That would be about 1667?—A. Thereabout. 
Q. And at the time of the Seven Years War, they sided with the French? 


—A. Yes. 
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Q. The Six Nations themselves sided with the British?—A. That is right. 
Q. The French were defeated?—A. That is right. 


Q. To Mohawks, the Caughnawagas, then would be a defeated nation?— 
A. They were not defeated for the simple reason they were united to the 


- mother Six Nations. 


Q. But they fought on the French side?—A. The French were probably 


a beaten and conquered nation, but our nation was not conquered and they 
never were. 


Q. I know the Six Nations themselves were not?—-A. I am talking 
about the Caughnawaga Indians. j 


_Q. Yes, but they were on the side of the French?—A. They were on 
both sides. 


Mr. Case: You could not lose a war that way. 
The Wirness: You know the history. 
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By Mr. Lickers: 


Q. Yes, I know the history—A. They were on both sides. They could ‘ 
not lose. One side had to win. ? ays 
Mr. Ricuarp: They were good politicians. 


By Mr. Lnckers: | | 


Q. In any event, after the war was over and after the American 7 
revolutionary war was over, the Six Nations themselves came and settled at 
Brantford. Could you tell me whether, I imagine it would be something | 
handed down from chief to chief, at that time there were any representatives 
or chiefs from your reserve who attended the grand council meetings at j 
Brantford after the Six Nations came there?—A. Yes, from year to year. 

Q. Before the Six Nations, as you say, had the elective council forced upon 
them in 1921 or 1922, up until that time, did the Caughnawaga Indians send — 
down chiefs to attend the meeting?—A. They were doing it even after that, as 
they are doing it to-day; regardless of whether you recognize them as chiefs 4 
or not. They are still doing it to-day. 3 

Q. Then, were they parties to the Fort Stanwix treaty of 1784?—A. I could q 
not truthfully say. , a 

Q. That is a very important treaty so far as Indians are concerned? I ¥ 
wonder if your chief knows whether they were a party consulted in connection — 
with the Fort Stanwix treaty?—A. He says it does not clarify there whether it % 
is Caughnawaga Mohawks or other Mohawks. A Mohawk is a Mohawk, ~ 
isn’t he. - 4 

Q. There is quite a difference?—A. There is no difference. A Canadian is | 
a Canadian and a Mohawk is a Mohawk. — a 

(. That is until the end of 1667 when the Mohawks from there came up § 
and sided with the French; that is so far as the Iroquois are concerned.— _ 
A. Yes, as I told you before, they fought on both sides like every one was © 
doing, the rest of the Six Nations. They sided with the Americans and they © 
also sided with the British. How do you account for that? Still, they were — 
united within themselves. 3 

(. Now, coming down to the land itself. So far as your own reserve is” 
concerned that was originally given to the Jesuits, was it not; at least, the | 
original grant?—A. According to General Gage’s judgment. ! ie. 

@. Yes, it was given to the Jesuits in trust for the Mohawks?—A. In 
trust for the spiritual guidance of any band. “a 

Q. That is set out in General Gage’s judgment of 1702?—A. Yes, for 
spiritual guidance; that does not mean the Jesuit Society owns. the reservation. 
According to that judgment the Indian is the owner and the sole owner unti 
the last Indian leaves that reservation, when it reverts back to the Crown. q 

Q. Then, you come down to the Royal Proclamation of 1763. Is not that 
where your treaties end?—A. There is somebody behind this, an international 
attorney who has given us advice in regard to this. You probably know by 
the newspaper reports that we tried to get in at the United Nations Assembly. 

(). He must have given you some wrong advice?—A. If we cannot come | 
to a complete agreement with you, then perhaps they will take up our case 
but we have to try to come to an agreement with you first. - 

Q. You must have been given some wrong advice because you are 
quoting from the Northwest Angle treaty of 1873 which does not affect, you av 
all?—A. There is no wrong advice. You have those treaties at your disposal. 
~You should study them. F 


Q. Yes, and I have made a study of them—A. You should get ‘some 


knowledge of these people— | ae 
Q. I am an Indian?—A. I know, but you work for the government. | a 
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a Q. I am not working for the government at all—A. You must prove 
yourself, first. | 

} t Mr. Case: I think in fairness to the solicitor it should be stated he is here 
_* the interests of the Indians as well as the committee. 

é 


if By Mr. Lickers: 
4 Jock am only trying to clarify your position so far as the treaties are 
- concerned because my information is this; at any time when the Six Nations 


_ council came down before the government to put forth their grievances to the 


; government, they would not recognize the Caughnawagas or the Okas as 
_ part of their confederacy for the simple reason they came here before the 
_ French conquest and they, the Six Nations, looked upon the Caughnawagas 
and the Okas as being a conquered people as of 1763——A. The Mohawks were 
~ around Montreal. 
‘ Q. Yes?—A. Wasn’t that their hunting ground? 

Q. Yes.—A. Wasn’t it only natural for them to be in that part of the 

country? 

. Q. If that was so, why would they have to get a grant from the Jesuits? 
_ Why was this grant given to the Jesuits on their behalf?—A. It was not given 
_ to the Jesuits, it was given to the Indians. It is plain enough as General Gage 
_ stated it. 

: _ Q. The Caughnawagas, the Okas and the St. Regis are pressing the same 
points so far as their treaties are concerned, is that correct?—A. That is 
correct. 
Mr. Case: I wonder if I could ask one more question, Mr. Chairman? 
The CuarrMAN: With the unanimous consent of the committee. 


Agreed. 


By Mr. Case: 


% 
‘ Q. There was some discussion this afternoon about other briefs presented 
- here and I asked repeatedly who called that meeting. They said the people. 
eI 


should like to know if you know anything about the calling of that meeting 
or did you hear about it?—A. No, I did not. 


~ 


J 


Q. So you do not know anything about it?—A. I do not know, nor does 


‘ the council. 

"i The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we want to thank you very much for your 
- attendance here before this committee. We now desire to proceed with other 
_ witnesses. 

» 


_Mr. Case: I think I should like to compliment this gentleman, as a rather 
able fellow. We have appreciated your evidence, even though we do not 
- altogether agree with it. You have done a good job. 

Mr. Castiepen: I think, Mr. Chairman, the members of this group would 
be very proud to meet on an equal footing with the man who has presented 
this brief, and his fellow men. 

The Witness: That is why we have invited you people to come down and 
see for yourselves. If you can prove us wrong, we are willing to admit defeat. 


By Mr. Lickers: 
Q. I should just like to ask one more question. Would your group be 
agreeable to an Indian claims commission being set up to make some definite 
Pr agreement as between the Caughnawagas and the government to settle all the 
 grievances?—A. Well, I am not authorized to decide. That is entirely up to the 
council. After all, if I give you an opinion now that would only be my opinion. 
Is that any good? 


a 
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By the Chairman: } sa 

(. Would you like to give your opinion?—A. I do not give my opinion 
without the consent of my people. I do what my people tell me to do, regardless 
of the consequences. I am a willing and faithful servant of my people. 


By Mr. Case: 


Q. A claims commission or a tribunal of that kind would seem to be the ; 
reasonable approach?—A. Maybe. | ; 
Q. It would give you something to which to appeal?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lickers: | 

Q. I wonder if your chief would like to give an opinion on that?—A. On } 

the claims commission? . 
Q. Yes. 4 

By the Chairman: : 

Q. First of all, tell him what a claims commission is—A. He says fulfil — 


the obligations first and then we will meet you on even terms; that is his — 
opinion. I ‘believe you will find that is the majority opinion of the Six Nations. — 
We may be wrong, but you can find out for yourselves. 


By Hon. Mr. McKeen: i= 
Q. ‘Could you not go before this claims commission and set up before them — 
claims which you have, or which you think you have under the treaty? You 
say you want the treaties fulfilled. Who is going to say what should be fulfilled? 
Is it not the claims committee which will decide?—A. I think so, probably. 
Q. We are discussing treaty rights. All we can do is report to parliament. — 
The claims commission would have the right of reporting definitely on the — 
terms.—A. Offhand, I would say—without any authority to speak for my people 3 
—that there is no alternative, there is no other way but to meet the claims ~ 
commission. a 
Q. That is their purpose as I understand it, Mr. Chairman. The claims _ 
commission will meet with you and you will tell them what you think you should 
get under these treaties and discuss that with them—aA. We don’t want any more _ 
than what we believe is ours by right of these treaties. All we want is a place — 
we can call our country, just like you call Canada your country. That is the | 
only place that we have left that we can call our own country. That is all - 
we ask. 


Hon. Mr. McKren: My position as a member of this committee at this 
time is this: I have heard what you want. I think this claims commission or 
committee, should be the one to hear what you want; they should get together 
with you and make some decisions. I think that is the way to decide it. a 

The CuatrMAN: You see, what we are doing, Matthew, is trying to find out 
all we can so we can report back to parliament. We might, we do not know 
that we will, but we might consider the possibility of recommending to parliament 
that it set up a commission which will find out what your claims are, and to 
discuss these questions for the purpose of helping you. Of course, you know 
that you cannot live unto yourself in these days, you cannot live in your 
own home. oe 

Mr. Castiepen: And the treaties overlap. @ 

The CHatmrMan: Yes, the treaties overlap. This old world these days is 
getting pretty small. saa 

The Wirness: Yes, it is very small. . a 

The Cuamrman: And none of us can live unto ourselves. You cannot make 
a living on the reserve. | “4 


The Witness: We didn’t think of that. ‘ 


o 
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The CuairmMaANn: You have got to get out into the other parts of the world 
‘to make a living. For instance, on your reserve you more: than any other 
‘group of people on the American continent are experts in the erection of the 
huge skyscrapers such as we have in New York and Montreal, our big bridges 
and skyscrapers; you are experts in structural steel work, the outstanding 
experts of the American continent. You cannot build anything on your reserve. 
You have got to get out and spread around amongst other people. 

The Wirness: We have got to mix. 

The CHaAmRMAN: Sure you have. We are trying to make a recommendation 

to help you. 

; The Wirness: But we want to be Indians while we are on the reserve, but 

we cannot live entirely to ourselves, we have to get out somewhere else as well. 

The CHamrMAN: Now, we are all agreed. I think that this committee is 
very conscious of that fact, and are certainly trying to do their utmost to 
bring that about. 

The Wirness: After all, you realize that there are silly laws, laws such as 
stopping the Indian from drinking. After all, we know that there are other 
nationalities—it is not only the Indians. I do not see why there should be dis- 
crimination against the red men. 

The CHarrMAN: We will do all we can to eliminate some of these 
discriminations. 
| Mr. Case: Do you think the Indians should have a permit to purchase 
liquor? 

The Wrirness: I would say it would be up to the discretion of the council. 
Whatever they decide, I am for that. 

The CHAIRMAN: In other words, you want self-government? 

The Witness: Yes. 

The CHArRMAN: I think we are prepared to recommend in due course that 
you be given a greater degree of self-government, but you must realize what 
we are trying to do is to make it applicable in British Columbia and down in 

Nova Scotia as well as in every place in between. | 

° The Witness: We don’t want any Indian Act for the simple reason that you 

“may put in 18 sections that are for our benefit and you may couple it up with a 

couple of hundred sections that just hedge us in. It shouldn’t be called an 

Indian Act. 

The CHarrMaAn: You can call it whatever you want to call it, but we have 
to make some provision by law which will be a means of raising the level of 
living among your people. 

The WitnEss: We have got to come to an agreement that will last for all 
time. We don’t want to be coming back here every year or so. 

The CuHarrMan: I think we are getting on common ground very quickly. 
Mr. CastiepEN: We cannot come to an agreement until there is mutual 
trust? We must meet around the table as equals before we can have that trust. 

The Wirness: And him you trust, him you believe. 

- -' The CHarrMan: Of course it is not just meeting around the table either. 

Trust is the everyday actions of one man to another and the qualities of sin- 

_cerity, fairness and justice. 

ii The Witness: That is what we are asking for. 


j you get your feet under the table, you sometimes forget those qualities. How- 


as 
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I want to thank you, chief, for your attendance here to-day and for the 
assistance that you have given us; and you, Matthew, I want to thank you 
for the very able presentation you have made. I also want to thank all the 
members of your delegation present for coming here to-day to give you the 
very able support which they have given you. I also want to thank Chief Mike 
Montour and Mr. Small Fence for their assistance here to-day. q 
The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the elected council, the 
hereditary chiefs and the band, also on behalf of Chief Montour, Mr. Small 
Fence and of myself, I wish to thank you for having given us so much of your 

valuable time. 
The CuamrmMan: Thank you. 


Gentlemen, it is about eleven o’clock. We will meet to-morrow at 11 a.m. 


The committee adjourned at 10.55 p.m. to meet again to-morrow, Friday, 
June 13, 1947, at 11 a.m. 


LIST OF APPENDICES 


AppeNDIx GA—Brief, in French, of the Bersimis Agency, will be printed 
later. a 
GB—Brief of Special Brief Committee, Caughnawaga. 


GC—Submission, dated June 30, 1944, from the Indians of Oka, Lake of 
Two Mountains. . : 


GD—Brief, dated October 24, 1946, signed by James Montour, in behalf of 
Iroquois Tribe, Lake of Two Mountains. 


GE—Brief, in French, presented by Chief Charles Nolette of Pierreyille 
Agency. . 


GF—Brief, dated December 2, 1946, from legal representatives of the 
Iroquois of St. Regis Band. | i 


APPENDIX GB 
' A BRIEF 

) Prepared and submitted by and on behalf of the Iroquois band of Indians of 
s Caughnawaga to the Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the 
¥ House of Commons appointed to examine and consider the Indian Act 
. by a Special Brief Committee chosen and elected by the Caughnawaga 
A band of Indians at a band meeting held in Caughnawaga on May 26, 
. 1947. 
: 
‘i INTRODUCTORY 


The present brief is respectfully submitted to the Special Joint Committee 
of the Senate and the House of Commons appointed to examine and consider 
the Indian Act, Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927, and amendments thereto, for and on 
behalf of the Troquois Indians of Caughnawaga, Province of Quebec, by the 
undersigned ‘Brief Committee’ who were chosen, elected and requested to do so 
_ ata regularly called Meeting of the Caughnawaga Band held in Caughnawaga 
on the 26th day of May, 1947. 

, Throughout this brief, it will be noted that certain subjects discussed will 
_ apply to Caughnawaga alone and other matters will apply to all Indians 
generally. 


. II 

va 

a Miscellaneous 

q During the presentation of. this brief, one or two of the undersigned will 
_ orally present views on following questions if possible and if time is available:— 
; 1. Half-fare railway privileges for Indians; 

y 2. Identification cards for the Indians of Canada; 

4 3. Association of Indian Guides for the protection of Game and forests. 

a 

Be 

4 ; III 


HIsToRICAL BACKGROUND 


Caughnawaga is an Iroquois Indian Village in the County of Laprairie, 
~ Province of Quebec, situated on the south shore of the St. Lawrence River 
ig opposite the City of Lachine and is about 10 miles from the Canada’s Metropolis, 
: Montreal. The name is an Iroquois word meaning “village of the rapids”. The 
_ village was founded in 1667 as a refuge for the Iroquois converts who, in their 
4 native country (now the State of New York) were persecuted by their pagan 
“¥ brothers. The Village was founded for the said Iroquois converts just as Lorette 
- and Sillery had been founded for the Hurons and the Algonkins a few years 
before. The present site of Caughnawaga was finally chosen in 1719 after 
_ several migrations from the original village called “Kentake” (La Prairie). 

j The Caughnawaga Indians have contributed to the colourful pages of 
- Canadian history. They fought on the French side during the Seven Year’s War 
q and on the British side in the War of 1812 and covered themselves with glory 
at the battle of Beaver Dam, in Upper Canada; and they helped to suppress the 
, rebellion of 1837 in Lower Canada. 
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A Contingent of them went on the Egyptian Expedition in 1884 for the | 
relief of Khartoum under Lord Wolseley. Ripe : 
Reverend E. J. Devine, SJ., in his well known and popular book “Historic | 
Caughnawaga” states that | 


Throughout the French Regime, the Caughnawaga Indians were loyal | 
allies of the King and docile children of the Catholic Church. . ; 

After the cession of Canada to England in 1763, they held fast to _ 
their faith, but yielded entire allegiance to the British Crown. ; 


; 

: F 

The Reservation extends about eight miles along the St! Lawrence River § 
and about four miles inland. The present population is about 3,000 inhabitants. : 
While farming occupies a number of the Indians, many more are employed 

as steel workers throughout the United States and Canada and in the factories in 
and around Lachine which is just across the river, A natural sense of equilibrium — 
makes them valuable workers on high buildings and bridges and other high 
modern construction and, in such work, many of them are obliged to spend j 
months away from their homes each year. 
Among the women, Indian beadwork, basketmaking and weaving are 
common home industries. , 4 
Approximately 90 per cent of the Indians adhere to the Catholic Faith. — 


IV 
EDUCATION 


(a) Schools in Caughnawaga 


At the present time, there are Catholic schools for Catholic children and 
Protestant schools for Protestant children. This system has been in existence | 
and has been in operation for a considerable number of years. Almost 90 per. © 
cent of the total population of Caughnawaga Indians belong and adhere to — 
the Catholic Religion and, throughout a period of 280 years, have benefited | 
from the guidance and supervision of the Religious Authorities as afforded under ~ 
the present set-up of the Provincial Department of Education of Quebec. It % 
was in this same spirit also that some 50 years ago, a separate school was — 
erected for the Protestant minority. The development and progress of the ¥ 
Indians of Caughnawaga can be attributed in no small degree to the guidance — 
and spiritual protection of the Reverend Fathers of the Society of Jesus and | 
other missionaries. 

From experience obtained throughout the passing of the years, the system — 
has worked out admirably and it is the sincere hope and desire that no change or | 
alteration should be introduced into the Indian Act which would do away with 
the system in operation. Consequently, the Indians of Caughnawaga wish to 
re-iterate and confirm and adhere wholeheartedly to the representations and — 
suggestions made by the Catholic Hierarchy in their “Brief” presented before | 
the Special Joint Committee on May 27, 1947. on the question of “Education” 
_ and particularly endorse the request as appears in the said “Brief” at page 3, 
paragraph 2, which reads as follows:— * 


We would not wish, therefore, any change in Section 10, paragraph — 

2, of the Indian Act, which reads: ah 
Such schools shall be the nearest available school of the kind — 

and no Protestant child shall be assigned to a Roman Catholic school | 

or a school conducted, and no Roman Catholic child shall be assigned — 

to a Protestant school or a school conducted under Protestant auspices. 
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(b) Higher Training and Education. 
We are aware that the Government of Canada in close co-operation with 
‘the Indian Affairs Branch is earnestly endeavouring, with all the means at their 
disposal, to develop the well-known attitudes of the Indian by introducing 
Be riccts and training which would be most beneficial to their intellectual and 
economic development. For this, we wish to express our sincere appreciation to 
all government officials for their fine efforts and accomplishments. However, 
if we may be permitted to suggest, we respectfully and strongly urge all those 
who have it in their power to safeguard our Christian heritage as well as improve 
ways and means of attaining higher education to do everything within their power 
and authority to expedite the reconstruction of our Roman Catholic Senior School 
Building, which was totally destroyed by fire on December 10, 1941, the 
‘reconstruction of which has been promised ever since but without any result. 
Under present conditions, it is practically impossible to hope for any success 
in the education of our people. We realize that wartime economy and other 
conditions brought by the last conflict have created a problem for the Govern- 
ment, but we sincerely hope that our present class-room shortage will be remedied 
without undue delay, and that immediate consideration will be given to the 
reconstruction of our school. 


(c) Male Teachers for Higher Grades for Male Pupils. 


The teaching in our schools for boys and girls has been conducted by and 
under the supervision of the Reverend Sisters of Ste. Anne who are doing an 
admirable work and who have dedicated their lives to and given their talents 
for the education of our boys and girls. It is the sincere desire of the Indians 
of Caughnawaga to retain the Reverend Sisters to teach and instruct the 
children as admirable results have been achieved in the field of education. 
However with regard to the education and teaching of male pupils in the 
higher grades of our Catholic schools, it is the unanimous wish and desire of our 
reserve to have older boys taught by male instructors and the suggestion is that 
such teaching be conducted by Teaching Fathers or Brothers assisted, if need 
_ there be, by any capable and qualified men lay teachers. 


- 


j (d) Gratitude to the Indian Affairs Branch and Suggested Policy. 


: A number of our boys and girls have distinguished themselves in higher 
education and have achieved a fair degree of success. Such higher education 
was made possible through the kind aid, assistance and encouragement of the 

Indian Affairs Branch without which aid and assistance the attainment achieved 
might not have been possible; and we wish to express our sincere appreciation 
and gratitude to the officials of the Branch who have helped those who worked 
vand strived for higher education after leaving the schools in Caughnawaga. We 
trust and urge that the same policy be not only continued but, if possible, 

amplified in order to encourage our boys and girls to attend High Schools, 

Colleges and Universities, by providing them with sufficient financial assistance. 


-(e) Minutes of Meeting of the Caughnawaga Band held. on May 26, 1947. 

| In connection with all of the foregoing, it is considered and deemed proper to 
— set forth herein at length the following Minutes of a Meeting of the Caughnawaga 
Band held on May 26, 1947. Certified Copy of such Minutes was presented and 
- filed with the Special Joint Committee in Ottawa on the 27th day of May, 1947, 
_ by the undersigned signators to this Brief. 


Minutes of a Meeting of the Caughnawaga Band of Indians, duly and 
properly called, at the Kateri Tekakwitha Hall, in Caughnawaga, on 
May 26, 1947, at 8 p.m. 


: 
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The Indians attending chose Mr. Tom Lahache as Chairman, 4 
acted as such throughout the Meeting; and chose Mr. L. E. Beauvais as 
Secretary. | Al 

After preliminary explanations, as to the purpose of the Meeting— 
that is, to discuss the question of Education for the Indians, particularly 
as regards denominational schools and non-denominational schools for 
Indians, and after a lengthy discussion by various speakers on Section 10, 
Sub-section 2; Section 100, Sub-sections 2 and 3, of the Indian Act, it was 
unanimously decided by all Members of the Band present, as follows: — 

1. That the Sections of the said Indian Act, above auotelil 
namely—Section 10; Section 100, Sub-seetions 2 and 3, should 
remain as they are. ‘ 

2. That no change in the Indian Act should be made -which- 


would prevent Catholie parents from sending their children to 
Catholic schools. 


In answer to the following question:— “Where do you want your 
children, or grandchildren, to go to school”? Each Indian present answered. 
that he, or she, was in favour of denominational schools, that is to be 
able to send children to the school of their own faith. q 

It was also unanimously decided to request and urge the Indian ~ 
Affairs Branch of the:Department of Mines and Resources to adopt a. 
policy of assisting and aiding Indian boys and girls to pursue studies in i 
the High Schools, Colleges, and Universities of the country, and that — 


proper and sufficient financial assistance be given to such Indian Students — 
by the Department. 


Caughnawaga, 
May 27, 1947. 
(Signed) L. E. BEAUVAIS, 
Secretary. 
Vv | 
DISPOSSESSION OF CAUGHNAWAGAN INDIANS OF THEIR RESERVE TO BE VIGOROUSLY 
OPPOSED 


The Indians of Caughnawaga were and still are extremely concerned and 
surprised at a statement made by the Honourable Mr. Senator Dupuis before the 
Special Joint Committee on June 18, 1946, regarding the dispossessing of the 
Caughnawaga Indians of their land for the benefit of “white people” who would — 
divide such land up into farms and cultivate it and his question as to when. 
the land will be available for those who want to use it for farms. His statement, 

as appears in Book 6, Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, Tuesday, June 18, 
1946, at page 256 thereof, reads as follows:__ as 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: Now, dealing with the land of Indian bands. I have 
in mind the Caughnawaga land near Montreal, a property which embraces. 
about 300,000 acres of land all of which is good farm land. The Indians 
on that reserve are not farmers at all but white people could take that 
land, divide it up into farms and cultivate it. I know that this question 
has been brought up before the Department of Indian Affairs many times 
with the idea of dispossessing the Indians of the Caughnawaga Reserve of 
this valuable agricultural land, which, as I say, is very close to Montreal, 
just on the other side of the river. I wonder if there would be any possi- 
bility of this committee, or the proper authority, saying when the land | 
will be available for those who want to use it for farms. “aa 
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As the matter may be brought up later on and discussed, it is considered 
proper at this time to state that, as far as the Indians of Caughnawaga are 
concerned, the land will never be available; and the Indians of Caughnawaga 
will vigorously fight and oppose any action, petition or any other proceeding 
ee or made to dispossess them of land which is legally and rightfully 
heir property. The people of Caughnawaga feel that the Special Joint Com- 
Brnittes should come to the protection of the Caughnawaga Band in the event 
“of any attempt whatsoever to dispossess them and that proper recommendation 
should be made now to ‘assure them that no dispossession will be possible unless 
it be with the consent of every man, woman and child of the Band concerned. 


+ 


qq 

: 

“d VI 

, Banp MEMBERSHIP 
, Section 18 of the Indian Act reads as follows: 


18. The Superintendent General (Minister) may, from time to time, 
upon the report of an officer, or other person specially appointed by him 
; to make an inquiry, determine who is or who is not a member of any band 
Pa of Indians entitled to share in the property and annuities of the band. 
2. The decision of the Superintendent General (Minister) in any such 
. matter shall be final and conclusive, subject to an appeal to the Governor 

in Council. 


= Pat 
= 


| What is conspicuous about the foregoing section is the fact that the Band 
concerned is given absolutely no power or authority in the matter of determining 
i who is or who is not a member of a band of Indians. Inasmuch as a person may 
be expelled or admitted from and into a Band, it is considered that it may be 
prudent to obtain the consent of the majority of the Band concerned before any 
admission or exclusion is pronounced upon. The Band should have some say in 
the matter and the person affected should also have some say in the matter as 
it is possible that some injustices would result. 
‘ The consent of the Band should not be the ordinary consent mentioned in 
“section 158, it should be the consent of the majority of the Band itself and’ not 
_the consent expressed by the Chiefs or Councillors. If there be need, section 
158 should be amended. 
| In any event, and in all cases where the consent of the Band is required, 
section 158 of the Act should be amended in such a way that the consent of 
the chief or councillors cannot be construed as being the wishes and consent of 
_ the Band. 


'% VII 

ae 

- ASSISTANCE AND AID TO INDIANS 
ig 


(a) Loans for Homes and Repairs. 
Section 94b of the Indian Act provides for the granting of loans to Indian 
- Bands, group or groups of Indians or individual Indians for the purchase of farm 
implements, machinery, live stock, fishing and_ other equipment, etc. The 
aim and purpose of this section is to assist the Indian or Indians and is very 
commendable. However, in view of the fact that there are many Indians 
without homes of their own, it is believed fair and just that the said section 
- 94b should be amended in such a manner as to enable an Indian to obtain 
a loan for the purpose of building a home for himself or family or to repair 
or to remodel a home. 
It should be pointed out here that it is virtually impossible for Indians to 
obtain loans from any bank or loan institutions because of certain existing 
“provisions of the Act relating to unseizability of the property of the Indian, 
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and, naturally, the banks or loan companies are very reluctant to advance 
loans. This situation hampers the progress of the Indian despite the fact that 
he may be ambitious, industrious and progressive. In addition to being unable 
to obtain loans as aforesaid (unless he has adequate collateral or securities 
in which event he does not need a loan), he often finds that he cannot obtain 
credit for the materials which he requires for his purpose. 
If provision were made for him to obtain loans for the purposes hereinabove 
set forth or for any other worthy purpose, it would be a step in the righ 
direction and would materially assist him. ‘ 


(b) Needy and Indigent Indians. 


In the cases of needy and indigent Indians, adequate and sufficient food, 
clothing and fuel should be given. The relief given to Indians in the past 
has not been too generous at least on the Caughnawaga Reserve. In fact. the 
amount given has been ridiculously low, the average monthly allowance per 


through old age, sickness or poverty, are unable to provide for themselves o0 
their families. 3 


are put in their way in connection with securing jobs in the Civil Service. 
They should be encouraged by the passing of some appropriate legislation 
giving preference to qualified Indians seeking jobs in the Department of Indian 
Affairs. This would result in more co-operation and confidence between the 


_ standings, 


(d) Medical Assistance. 


There is only one medical doctor in the employ of the Department. of 
Indian Affairs. It is respectfully suggested that one doctor is insufficient. to 
care for the whole population. There should be one or two additional doctors 
and the Indians should be given the right to go to the doctor of their oy 
choice instead of being obliged to go to the only one on the reserve. i 


In addition to hospital and medical assistance, it is felt that one or two 
dentists should be appointed for the care of the Indians both young and old. 
Any additional doctors: and dentist who may be appointed should be 
required to live on the reserve so that their services may be readily available 
in urgent cases which are bound to arise. Experience has shown that it is much 


re "i 
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_ better and more convenient to have the doctors residing on the reserve than 
_ outside the reserve in which latter case, it has often proved difficult and, at times, 
impossible to obtain medical care and assistance when required. 


as ; 

‘4 VIII 

“a ‘ 

P ADEQUATE COMPENSATION FOR EH:XPROPRIATION OF INDIAN LANDS 
~ 
‘ 
‘al 
v 


: The occasion arises and will continue to arise where Indian lands will be 
~ required by utility companies, power companies, telephone companies, railway 
- companies, etc. At the present time, whenever any land or right of way is 
- required for expropriation purposes or whenever any land is expropriated or 
right of way acquired, the Indian owner or owners have not much to say as to 
the amount of compensation or value of property expropriated. In all cases 
of expropriation or in all cases where the property of an Indian or Indians is 
taken over, the Indian or Indians should be first consulted by the expropriating 
party or parties and such Indian should be given the right to demand fair and 
reasonable compensation for his land or other property affected. The individual 
Indian or Indians should in all justice have the right to receive directly from 
the expropriating party or parties the price or compensation agreed upon or 
fixed by arbitration instead of the expropriating party forwarding the money 
to Ottawa for distribution by the latter as is the custom and rule at the present 
time. Very often and practically in all cases, the Indian or Indians whose lands 
or property. are expropriated are obliged to wait an indefinite length of time 
before they receive their money due to unreasonable and unfair delays. 
Failure between the Indian owner or owners and the expropriating party 
to agree on the amount of compensation, the matter should be submitted to 
arbitration whose decision should be capable of appeal to a higher authority 
by either party. 

Too often in the past, the Indian has received inadequate and unfair 
compensation for his property. In fact, there have been many cases where the 
amount of the compensation has been fixed by the valuators of the expropriating 
party and the Indian receives—after much delay—only what he is offered 
_ regardless of the real or intrinsic value of his property taken over. 
| The same should apply not only in Caughnawaga but in all other reserves 
of Canada; and in cases where the Band has an interest, the Band’s consent 
should be obtained and the Band consulted as to the amount of compensation. 
This should apply in the case of expropriation and sale of a reserve or a part 
of a reserve. 


G IX 


re INDIAN CONSTABLE ON RESERVE 


at 


iy The enforcement of the penal provisions of the Indian Act (liquor traffic, 
intoxication and possession of liquor on reserves, etc., official notices, ete.) is 
carried out by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Without in any way 
~ minimizing the undoubtedly good work the force is doing on the reserve, it must 
be admitted, without going into detail, that there is certain resentment on the 
part of some Indians with the Mounted Police. On a few occasions in the past, 
there have been serious fights between some Indians and the Police and not so 
very long ago, an Indian was struck by a bullet fired from a mountie’s revolver 
. which has been a subject of investigation by the authorities concerned. 
ea In all fairness to all concerned, it should be stated that there has been 
peace and quiet for quite some time, and all seems to be under control as far as 
fighting is concerned. 
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It is believed that a lot of friction and resentment would disappear and | 
better feeling and relations would obtain if an Indian of the Band were to be 
appointed as special constable to police the reserve. Such constable, if 
appointed, should be qualified and competent and would not necessarily eo 
the R.C.M.P., but would not co-operate with them and possibly act and discharge © 
his duties under their supervision. Any such Indian constable would most | 
likely to obtain better co-operation from his fellow Indians as he knows the é 
manners and customs of his brothers and better order and government would — 
in all probability result. | Pan 
Any such Indian constable should be given a fair salary and should be — 
given an allowance for his travelling expenses. 


RicHt or APPEAL BY THE INDIANS 


In view of the numerous rulings and decisions which may be made under 
the provisions of the Indian Act by the Superintendent General of Indian Affairs, 
his deputy or agent or other delegated person—such rulings and décisions often 
very serious and important and very often affecting the very lives and property — 
of Indians themselves—it is respectfully submitted that adequate provisions — 
should be created in to the Indian Act giving the right to the Indian or Indians 4 
affected to appeal from any such ruling or decision. Some appropriate 
machinery should be set up to enable the exercise of such appeal. ~ a 

At the present time, there is nothing in the Act giving any Indian or Indians 4 
the right to appeal from any ruling or decision—whether such ruling or decision — 
be of a judicial or administrative nature—and it is not unreasonable or unjust — 
to request that the right of appeal be given. Whether any such appeal should — 
be made to an Appeal Board or to the Courts of competent jurisdiction, the a 
latter case to apply in cases where the decision appealed from is of a judicial — 
nature) or to a Commission or to some other body created for that purpose, is J 
a matter which should be given serious and proper consideration. The pro- — 
cedure for any such appeal should be very simple and provision should also be ~ 


made for any such appeal to be as inexpensive as possible to the Indian or ~ 
Indians. ’ 


EXEMPTION FROM COMPULSORY Miitary 


SERVICE OR TRAINING 


This question has been quite a controversial one during World War 2. | 

For the first time in Canada’s history, her Indians were called out for @ 
military service and duty. Many of them preferred to enlist voluntarily and — 
did not wait for the call to come. As a matter of fact, Canada’s Indians again | 
proved their worth not only in the great numbers who fought but also proved 
that they make good soldiers particularly in the more combatant capacities. — 
Many of them served not only in the Canadian Armed Forces but also in the — 
Armed Forces of the United States and saw action in the far corners of the © 
scenes of battle. The Red Man played a real part in the world struggle. Many 
of Caughnawaga’s sons and daughters fought in the conflict and several received | 
decorations for bravery and valor. Some of them paid the Supreme Sacrifice 
and will never return. \ a 

Generally speaking however, the Indians sincerely felt that they were not 
subject to the laws of Canada relating to military service and, consequently, — 
many resented being called out under compulsion—the general feeling being that 
_ they were wards of and under the guardianship and protection of the Govern-. 


ment and this being so, they felt they did not have the same obligations and 
duties of the Canadian citizens. | | 


5 
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_ Order in Council of January 17, 1918 
+The feeling and attitude of the Indians towards compulsory service as 
_ hereinabove stated was undoubtedly brought about by the passing of an Order 
— in Council (No. 111) dated at Ottawa, Januray 17, 1918, by the Canadian 
_ Government, which exempted Indians from compulsory military service in 
World War I. The Indians still feel that the reasons given and the treaties 
mentioned in the preamble of the said Order in Council No. 111 are still of 
_ importance in substantiating the contention that the Indians are not legally 
_ obliged to submit to military duty. : 
This question is brought up at this time in view of probability of future 
_ legislation by the Dominion Government respecting compulsory military service 
or training and the Indians feel that this question should be clarified once and 
for all and that appropriate legislation or Orders be passed exempting the Indians 
of Canada from any compulsory military service in the future. 

It should be repeated here that the Indians are not opposed to military 
service or training on a voluntary basis. This statement is best illustrated by 
the great numbers who enlisted in the last conflict both in the Canadian and 
American Armed Forces. : 

It is sincerely believed that in the event of another conflict Indians would 
offer themselves in the service of the Country in just as great numbers provided 
the military training or service would be on a voluntary basis. One of the 
peculiarities—if such be the rightword—of the Indian is that he is very much 
opposed to any form of compulsion. 


XII 
ELECTIONS AND COUNCIL OF THE BAND 


_ (a) Election of Mayor and Councillors 

x The provisions of Part II of the Indian Act relating to “Division of Reserve”, 

_ “elections” and “Terms of Office and Vacancies” should be emended in 

accordance with the following suggestions:— 

(a) The power to restore the whole reserve into one section (instead of the 
six sections as at present) given in Section 167 of the Act should be 
exercised ; 

(b) The Mayor or Chief Councillor should be elected at large by the people 
instead of being chosen or elected by the elected Councillors as the 
system is at present; 

(c) Five councillors only should be elected at large by the people; 

(d) The term of office of the Mayor not to be less than two years.and the 
term of office of the councillors (five) to be or more than 1 year the 
whole in such a manner that a Mayor will be elected every two years 
and five Councillors elected every year. 


e 


. _{b) Remuneration and Allowances for the Mayor and Councillors 


A fair and reasonable salary or remuneration should be given to the Mayor 
and the Councillors and some allowance should be made to them for expenses 
_ necessarily incurred in the discharge of their duties and obligations. It is a sad 

situation when the Chief Councillor or any of the Councillors are obliged to go 
around collecting money from the people and appealing to their generosity in 
_ order to pay expenses which are bound to be incurred throughout the year upon 
matters pertaining to their duties. 

_ Also the Council should be given the power and right to employ any person 
or persons to do the required secretarial or clerical work and provision should be 
made for the remuneration of such person or persons for such work. 

; 91000—6 
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(c) Qualification of Councillors. : | | j 
In view of the important powers given to the Council under the provisions 
of the Indian Act and the other additional powers and prerogatives which may be | 
given in the forthcoming revised Act particularly under section 185, subsection 
2, where the Council is empowered to make by-laws, rules and regulations 
regulating all or any of the subjects and purposes enumerated thereunder, and 
bearing in mind that the members of a Council are in a sense servants of the 
people in public service, put into office by the people and for the people to 
administer and regulate the affairs of the reserve and its people, it is felt, in all 
fairness and justice not only to the people but to the aspirants or candidates for — 
public offices, that the qualifications of all candidates should be raised in that 
every candidate whether it be for the office of Chief Councillor or Councillor, 
should be required to at least read or write English, and this, to enable him to 
discharge his duties in a fit and proper manner. | 


It should be immediately stated here that the suggestions hereinabove set 
forth are not intended in any way to cast any reflection on any council or : 
councillor past or present. And there is no suggestion that any councillor has ; 
been or is incompetent. The suggestions made herein are so made in good faith — 
and in all sincerity and in the sincere belief that it will result in, better govern-— 
ment and proper administration of the affairs of the people. mee 


It is obvious from the many powers given in section 185 of the Act (in — 
addition to the powers which may be given) that a Council would have to be P 
properly equipped in order to make by-laws, rules and regulations on the sub-. 

jects and matters thereunder set forth. w 

The suggestions put forth herein would not impose any hardship or create § 
any obstacle nor is it unreasonable in view of the fact that education on reserves _ 
has been compulsory for over 50 years; and, for this reason alone, the great — 
majority of the Indians have the required qualifications prayed for herein and — 


have the required education to make him suitable for public office. a 


ys! 
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XIII 
LIABILITY oF INDIANS TO*TAXES 


Preliminary: “¢@ 

The Indians respectfully submit and contend that, under the law, they are” 
not liable for the payment of any taxes (which include all kinds of taxes includ- 
ing but not limited to income taxes, succession duties, sales tax, license fees in 
the nature of taxes, etc.), and in support of such contention wish to invite atten-— 
tion to the following provisions of law, decisions and comments: > 

Indians and their property are governed by the general laws of Canada’ 
relating to Indians and they are governed by the provisions of the Indian Act, 
Chapter 98, R.S.C. 1927, and amendments thereto, which Act is legislation under 
the authority of the British North America Act, 1867. 4 


(a) The British North America, Act. q 
Section 91, paragraph 24, of the British North America Act of 1867 places’ 
‘Indians and lands reserved for Indians’ within the exclusive legislative authority 
af the Parliament of Canada. a 
It appears to be the plain policy of the Act, (B.N.A.) that in order 

to ensure uniformity of administration, all such lands, and Indian Affairs 
generally, shall be under the legislative control of one central authority: 

(Per Lord Watson in St. Catherines Milling and Lumber Company ‘Us 

The Queen (1888), 14 Appeal Cases, at page 59). ae ; 
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(b) Relevant Provisions of the Indian Act. 

Pursuant to the legislative authority conferred upon it by the aforemen- 
tioned B.N.A. Act of 1867, the Parliament of Canada enacted the Indian Act, 
1927, R.S.C., Chapter 98. ! 

Sections 102 and 105 of the aforementioned Indian Act read as follows:— 


102. No Indian or non-treaty Indian shall be liable to be taxed for. 


; any real or personal property, unless he holds, in his individual right, real 
: estate under a lease or in fee simple, or personal property outside of the 
te reserve or special reserve, in which case he shall be liable to be taxed 
a ~ for such real or personal property at the same rate as other persons in the 
i locality in which it is situate. | 

‘4 105. No one other than an Indian or non-treaty Indian shall take 
B any security or otherwise obtain any lien or charge, whether by mortgage 
oF. . judgment or otherwise, upon real or personal property of any Indian or 
‘ non-treaty Indian, except on real or personal property subject to taxation 
5: under the last three preceding sections; Provided that any person selling 
; any article to an Indian or non-treaty Indian may take security on such 
_— article for any part of the price thereof which is unpaid. 


The foregoing sections of the Indian Act do not present any difficulty and it 
appears clear that the property of an Indian (real or personal) cannot be taxed 
unless he holds in his individual right, property (real or personal) outside of the 
reserve. | ; 
Sy It is also clear from Sections 102 and 105 that no one (unless he is an Indian 
or non-treaty Indian) can take any security or otherwise obtain any hen or 
charge, whether by mortgage, Judgment or otherwise, wpon the property (real or 
personal) of an Indian, except upon real or personal property outside of the 
reserve subject to taxation. 

_-‘It is equally clear from the foregoing Section 102. that. the property of 
an Indian cannot be taxed “unless he holds” in his individual right, real estate 
_ under a lease or in fee simple or personal property outside of the reserve. 
"Income ag | 
‘Undoubtedly, one of the heaviest and most burdensome type of tax paid 
_ by the Indians is the well-known income tax. Almost all Indians are obliged 
to leave their reserves in order to make a living, some returning daily to 
Beneir homes on the reserve, others being away from home a few months at a 
time. phe 

—-Tt could be stated without fear of contradiction that almost all Indians 
_ working and earning wages off a reserve pay income tax more so since the 
- innovation of a system by the taxing authorities whereby a certain amount in 
taxes is deducted.at the source by the employer who, in turn, pays same over 
to the government for and on behalf of their Indian employee. The result of 
the whole system as it exists at the present time is that the Indian comes 
home to his reserve with his earnings minus a certain amount deducted for 
- income taxes. 

+ Let us now examine the case of an Indian living on a reserve who works 
and earns a salary or wages off a reserve. He works every day off the reserve 
and returns every day to his home on the reserve. On pay-day, he receives 
his pay off the reserve (this being very natural since his place of work is off 
the reserve) and returns to his home—his domicile as it were—where he lives 
oe and where he has his permanent establishment. . 


mi 
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Income of Indian is “Personal Property” 
Within M eaning of Section 102 of the Act. 
a - In general, there are two great classes of property. One class is “personal 
property” or moveable property and the other is “real property” or immoveable 
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property. In fact the words “personal property” and “moveable property” 
are Synonymous and mean the same thing; and the same thing applies for the 
words “real property” and immoveable property. 4 

It appears very clear that the income of an Indian—whether such income. 
be in the form of wages, salary or profits—being moveable property as opposed to | 
real or immoveable property, is included in the words “personal property” 
as used in the foregoing cited section 102 of the Act which clearly and 
unambiguously states that | ) 


102. No Indian or non-treaty Indian shall be liable to be taxed 
for any real or personal property, unless he holds, in his .... etc......... J 


In other words, “income” of an Indian being “personal property” is 
property for which an Indian should not be taxed. | , 

There does not appear to be any difficulty at all when the wages or salary 
are made within the limits of the reserve. The problem appears to arise when : 


such wages and salary are made off the reserve. Let us therefore examine this . 
situation further. | 


, \ 
Income of Indian Earned off Reserve is not “Personal Property” Held by Him 
Outside The Reserve Within M eaning of Section 102 of Act. } 
Let us go back to the case of an Indian living on a reserve but working | 
and earning money off a reserve and receives his pay off the reserve once a i 
week or twice a month as the case may be. When such Indian receives his — 
pay, does he “hold, in his individua] right, real estate under a lease or in fee t 
simple, or personal property outside of the reserve’ to use the words of section | 
102? When his employer hands him his pay, does the Indian “hold personal — 
property” outside of the reserve so as to make him liable to be taxed the same | 
as other persons? 
The answer to these two questions must be in the negative. 
one can state with any justification or reason that simply because | S 
off a reserve and intends to return with his — 
pay or earnings to his home on a reserve where he has his domicile, that 
such pay or earnings are “personal property held by an Indian outside the | 


cea within the meaning of the aforementioned Section 102 of the Indian — 
ct. 


Situs of Pay or Earnin 
off the reserve. 


The situs or personal property for the purposes of taxation is the 
domicile of the owner unless there is a Statute to the contrary or property 
is tangible and has acquired an actual situs of its own in a state or 
place other than where the owner is domiciled. (Cooley on Taxation, 
Vol., 2, 4th Edition, c. 440 at p. 957). a 


gs of Indian is on Reserve despite pay is effected 


The foregoing statement is in accordance with the well-know 
“Mobilia sequuntur personam” or moveables follow the person. 
Consequently, as regards the pay of Indians living on a reserve but receiving 
their earnings off same, the situs of such money is his domicile namely, his 
reserve, and it would be erroneous to hold that merely because such Indian is 
paid off his reserve “he holds personal property outside of the reserve” in such. 


a manner that such property would be liable to taxation as other persons accord-_ 
ing to section 102 of the Act above quoted, 5s a 


Court Decisions on Property of Indians 
and the Situs of same: 


The late Mr. Justice Greenshields, Chief Justice of the 
the Province of Quebec, in the case of Feldman ys. Jocks, 


n legal maxim > 


Superior Court in 
74 Quebec Superior 
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Court Reports, 56, held that an automobile of an Indian, which is outside of the 
Reserve (Caughnawaga) and is there merely for the purpose of some temporary 
repairs, is not personal property held “outside of the Reserve” and is not subject 
to seizure by a judgment é¢reditor. 

_ At page 57 of the said report, the late Chief Justice stated as follows:— 

In this case, as has been already said, this automobile was accident- 
ally and temporarily off and outside of the territory of the Reserve, and » 
was there merely for the purpose of some temporary repairs. The owner 
of the car, the opposant, had the intention of returning the car to his 
e. garage within the territory of the Reservation, and I declare and hold, 
r that that automobile was not personal property held by the opposant 
% outside of the Reserve. 


| In another case of Crepin vs. Delorimier, 68 Quebec Superior Court Reports 
36,—a case in which the question was whether or not a creditor could seize 4 
bank deposit of an Indian in a bank situated outside an Indian Reserve—Mr. 
Justice Philippe Demers concluded his judgment as follows:— 


I am of opinion that the Art. 102 has in view only a tax on immove- 
ables and corporeal moveables situated without the territorial limits of 
the Reserve. 


| In other words, the effect of the foregoing judgment of Mr. Justice Philippe 
Demers is that although the Indian in the case had his money on deposit in 
a bank outside of the reserve, such Indian did not hold personal property outside 
of the reserve and further held that the situs of the deposit, although off the 
reserve, was in reality on the reserve where the Indian had his domicile. 
__ See also the case of Simkevitz vs. Thompson and Glenwater Cheese F actory, 
referred to by the late Chief Justice Greenshields in the case of Feldman vs. 
Jocks, 74 Que., S.C. at p. 59. 
_ McPhillips, J. A., said in the case of Armstrong Growers Association vs. 
Harris, 33 B.C.R. at p 289:— 
BS It is clear that the property of an Indian is not subject to any form 
of attachment if it be not taxable, and in the present case unquestionably 
1 no case has been made out to show that the moneys or property in ques- 
3 tion are subject to taxation. 
Also at the top of p. 290, in the same case, the learned Judge continued: 
; The Indians are wards of the National Government (Government 
of Canada) and the statutory provisions are aimed to provide statutory 
protection to the Indians and the public must govern itself accordingly, 
otherwise we would see the Indians overreached on every hand and the 
Government required, in even a greater degree, to provide for and pro- 
tect the Indians from the rapacious hands of those who ever seem ready 
to advantage themselves and profit by the Indians’ want of business 
experience and knowledge of world affairs. 


In view of the foregoing provisions and the decisions above noted, it 
s clear that the Indian living on a reserve ought not to be taxed for 
wages or earnings earned off the reserve. It is also equally clear that the 
sections above quoted as well as other relevant sections of the Indian Act are 
ntended to exempt Indians from all types of taxes since the word “shall” (being 
mperative) is used in section 102. Consequently to oblige an Indian to pay 
axes would, it is respectfully submitted, be a serious violation to section 102 
ind would be defeating the intention of Parliament. 

Ipinions on Liability of Indians to pay Income Tax. 

e The foregoing contention and decisions have considerable support in the: 
ollowing opinions which are quoted herein for convenience: 
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The first one is contained in a letter from the Gannon of Theat Tax, 
Mr. C. F. Elliott, to the Inspector of Income Tax in Vancouver, B.C., dates 
March 25, 1936, mahieh reads as follows:— 


/ 


Dear Sir,— 


& 


Re: Indians Liable to Taxation 


With reference to yours of the 16th instant you are advised that i ib 
has been a long standing ruling of this Division that real or personal 
property of Indians residing on a Reserve is exempt from taxation, but tt 
Indians not residing on a Reserve are liable to taxation as are any ‘hel 
persons ordinarily resident in Canada—” a 

Yours faithfully, ete. E 

The second one is one from the Acting Deputy Minister of Justice, Mr. 
C. P. Plaxton, to the Secretary of Indian Affairs, Department of Mines and 
Resources, dated April 26. 1989, which reads as follows:— = 


ss 
= 


Sir,— 


Re: Liability of Indians to Payment of Dominion Income Tax 


I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter of April 7 
and in accord with the view expressed under date 6th March, 1936, your 
file 320360, to say that I think that in the absence of special contractual 
provisions as to place of payment, Indians residing on Reserves are not 
liable to be taxed on account of income tax under Dominion or Provineia if 
legislation in respect of wages earned off the Reserves. 


Your obedient servant. 


The late Mr. Aimée Geoffrion of Montreal, one of Canada’s most eminent 
and outstanding lawyers, who expressed his opinion in a letter dated September 
14, 1942, to Messrs. Boyer, Coderre & Therrien, advocates of Montreal (which 
original letter is In possession of Mr. Frank McD. Jacobs, one of the under- 
signed, and who will have such letter available at the presentation of this 
BRIEF) to the effect that in his opinion Indians, in view of the provisions 6} 
section 102 of the Indian Act, are not liable to income tax. 

In a circular dated at Ottawa, February 24, 1943, addressed to all Indiar 
agents, the Director of Indian Affairs, Mr. Harold W. McGill, advised in pat 
that De 

According to advice that we have received, an Indian is subject to 
taxation of income, including wages, earned off a Reserve, even thoug ty 
he may himself live on a Reserve. : 


The divergence of the foregoing opinions is most amazing and it is we 
that taxes from the wages or pay of. the Indians working off the reserve 
deducted as a direct result of the foregoing circular of the Director of Indis 
Affairs. . 

The situation should be remedied immediately and any advice or opinic ‘ 
given should be so given in accordance with the true spirit and meaning of 
law and in accordance with the above cited Court decisions interpreungay 
law. 

The foregoing provisions, decisions, comments and suggestions should be 
made to apply in respect to all other taxes, levies and imposts and the law shou 10 
be so clarified as to make it virtually impossible for any individual, or any 
Dominion or Provincial Government to contravene the provisions of the AC 
with respect to taxation of the property of Indians. | 
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* Question of Payment of Taxes and Licence Fees Under Provincial Legislation. 


Despite the fact that Indians and Indian Lands are unde? the legislative 


, 


authority of the Dominion Parliament under Section 91, paragraph 24, of the 


British North America Act, Indians throughout the various provinces of Canada 
_ have been obliged to pay certain taxes and licence fees to the provinces con- 
cerned. This situation of course has been brought about because of the absence 
of Dominion legislation removing the Indian from the scope of provincial | 
legislation and the absence of any exception for the Indian in provincial 
legislation. 

____A few of the taxes which the Indian is obliged to pay to the provinces under 
_ provincial legislation are the following:— 

. Succession Duty taxes; 

. Provincial sales taxes; 

. Hunting and Fishing licences; 

. Gasoline Taxes; 

. Certain municipal taxes; 

. Restaurant licences, ete. 
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_ The Case of Ex-Parte Kane re Taxation: 


~ In the case of Ex-Parte Kane, (1940) 1 D.L.R. 390, it was stated by the 
learned Trial Judge as follows: 


ae Unenfranchised Indians resident outside a reserve are not subject to 
+ a poll tax imposed by provincial legislation, the field of taxation in respect 
ai to Indians having been occupied by the Dominion Parliament in ss. 102, 
SS 103 and 104 of the Indian Act, R.S.C., 1927, C. 98, and it being incom- 


petent to a provincial Legislature to supplement, change or restrict such 
Federal enactments. 


In the same case, McArthur, Co. Ct., J., who rendered :the decision, said 
- page 396 of the said report as follows: | 
, It is my view that ss. 102, 103 and 104 of the Indian Act are 


‘>. exhaustive on the subject of Indian Taxation so as to exclude provincial 
ie legislation, and therefore the provisions of the City Charter providing 
ky for the payment of a poll tax, has no application to an unenfranchised 
- Indian whether residing on or off the reserve. 

“ The learned Judge also said at page 397 of the same report as follows:— 
— This section creates for an Indian the situation in purely civil 
“ p matters, that he may have property ample and sufficient to satisfy 
a judgment or other claim, but such property is exempt from seizure, 
er. levy or distress, by reason of the fact that it cannot be made subject 


am to any lien or charge. 
Dominion Parliament Has Power to Remove Indians from Scope of Provincial 
“ Legislation. 
__ Inasmuch as the Dominion Parliament has legislative authority over 
Indians and Indian Lands, as aforesaid, and inasmuch as it would be desirable 
and expedient to exempt Indians from the obligation of paying taxes, licence 
. fees, and other levies and imposts, to the provinces, Parliament should remove 
Indians from the scope of provincial laws. This power is conceded in a certain 
ease of Rex vs. Hill, A.C., 1907, 150 L.R., 406, which was stated therein as 
follows: 
a. Parliament may remove an Indian from the scope of the provincial 
a _ laws but, to the extent to which it has not done so, he must in his 
J: dealings outside the reserve govern himself by the general law which 
applies there. 
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CoNCLUSIONS 


The undersigned, for and on behalf of the Iroquois Indians of Caughnawaga | 
wish to express sincere appreciation and thanks for the opportunity afforded 
to present the present Brief and it is sincerely hoped that, in some small — 
measure at least, the comments and suggestions contained herein will aid the © 
Honourable Senators and Members of the House of Commons who compose ~ 
the Special Joint Committee in their tremendous task and the general desire — 
to give the Indians of Canada a better deal. g 

The Whole Respectfully Submitted. 


CAUGHNAWAGA, Quebec, June 9, 1947. 


L. E. BEAUVAIS 
F. McD. JACOBS 
J. DELISLE, Jr. 


APPENDIX C 
OKA, QUEBEC, 
June 30, 1944. 


The Honourable T. A. Crerar, 
Minister of Mines and Resources, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


HoNOURABLE AND Dear S1r:—Following your meeting and interview at — 
Carnegie Library, Ottawa, on June 7, 1944, with a delegation of Indians, we, — 
on behalf of the Indians of Oka, of the Lake of the Two Mountains, in the ~ 
Province of Quebec, wish to place before you the following matters, grievances _ 
and questions, and this in accordance with your expressed desire to receive — 
representations and to give them your careful consideration. a 


I. Compulsory Military Service of Indians. 


On this question, you informed the delegation that, as far as you personally 
are concerned, you think there is some weight to the argument that the Indians — 
should be exempt from compulsory military service, at the same time you paid 
tribute to those Indians who have enlisted voluntarily and are fighting in the — 
Services to-day. a 

We, too, are proud of our fighting sons who not only are holding high the 
torch passed to them by their veteran fathers of the war of 1914-1918, but are 
demonstrating again that loyalty to British institutions shown by their fore- | 
fathers in the war of 1812-1814, and, more particularly, in the battle of — 
Chateaugay when, but for the Indians’ support to General De Salisbury, 
Montreal and Canada would have fallen to the then enemy. ; 

However, while our sons will continue to enlist voluntarily, we object, and 
they object, as a matter of principle and in the assertion of legal right, to forced 
military training. a 

Our claim that Indians should be exempted from compulsory service is 
based upon several grounds, but we mention below only those which appear to be 
of primary importance, although other grounds, especially those based on treaties, | 
are considered significant. a 

(A) There should be no obligation without representation. But Indians 
do not vote and have no representation in Parliament. The Dominion Elections — 
Act, 1938, is clear on this question. The section 14, subsection 2, paragraph “F” 
of the said Act, reads as follows:— . ‘ys 


. 
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“The following persons are disqualified from voting at an election and incap- 
able of being registered as electors and shall not vote nor be so registered, that 
is to say:: | 

“Every Indian person ordinarily resident on an Indian Reservation who did 
not serve in the military, naval or air forces of Canada in the war of 1914-1918; 
(For the purpose of this provision ‘Indian’ means and includes any persons of 
whole or part Indian blood who is entitled to receive any annuity or other 
benefit. under any treaty with the Crown)”. 

_ Further, Indians did not have the right to vote on the plebiscite of the 
Dominion Government in 1942, and consequently had no say and no right to 
assert their will upon a question so serious as that put to the Canadian people 
in virtue of the Dominion Plebiscite Act, a right which was given to every other. 
Canadian exercising rights under the Dominion Elections Act and the said 
Plebiscite Act. 3 

(B) Governor Morris—representing Queen Victoria during discussions which 
preceded the making of the North West Angle Treaty—assured the Indians that 
it was not the custom for Her Majesty to ask Indians to fight wars on behalf 
of Her Majesty. 

.(C) During the war of 1914-1918, a Dominion Order-in-Council was passed 
expressly exempting Indians from military service. It is axiomatic that such an 
order would not have been passed unless based on strong reasons and the 
conclusion that Indians were lawfully exempt. | 


Il. Income Taz. 

The following is a principle of law: “No taxation without representation.” 

And, as above set forth, Indians have no right to vote and have no repre- 
sentation in the Dominion Parliament, nor in the Provincial Parliaments. 

The Dominion Parliament has recognized the above principle in enacting 
Section 102 of the Indian Act, which reads as follows:— 

No Indian or non-treaty Indian shall be liable to be taxed for any 
real or personal property, unless he holds, in his individual right, real 
estate under a lease or in fee simple, or personal property outside of the 
Reserve or special Reserve, in which case he shall be liable to be taxed for 
such real or personal property at the same rate as other persons in the 
locality in which it is situated. 


The late Chief Justice Greenshields, in the case of Feldman vs. Jocks, 
74 Quebec Superior Court Reports 56, held that an automobile of an Indian, 
which is outside of the Reserve (Caughnawaga) and is there merely for the 
purpose of some temporary repairs, is not personal property held “outside of the 
Reserve” and is not subject to seizure by a judgment creditor. 

At page 57 of the said report, the Chief Justice stated as follows:— 

In this case, as has been already said, this automobile was acci- 
dentally and temporarily off and outside of the territory of the Reserve, 
and was there merely for the purpose of some temporary repairs. The 
owner of the car, the opposant, had the intention of returning the car to 
his garage within the territory of the Reservation, and I declare and 
hold, that that automobile was not personal property held by the opposant 
outside of the Reserve. 


In the same case page 59, Chief Justice Greenshields made the following 
comments with reference to another decision, viz.: 

“Another case to which reference was made is that of Simkevitz vs. Thomp- 
son and Glenwalter Cheese Factory, Tiers-saisie. In this case an Indian, a 
member of the St. Regis band of Indians, and living on a Reserve, sent his milk 
to a factory outside to be made into cheese; when the cheese was manufactured 
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it was sold by the cheese factory, the Tiers-saisie, and after deducting the neces- 
sary charges for manufacturing and sale the factory was to account to the @ 
Indian for the value of the milk. A creditor of the Indian attached any amount _ 
due to the Indian by the factory by garnishee or saisie arret proceedings. It — 
was contested, and Mr. Justice Little, a county judge in Ontario gave a judgment. 
He held, that this money could not be seized. In part he said: Under the law as it 
stands at the present time a judgment may be obtained: against an Indian for _ 
debt, but when the judgment creditor seeks to obtain the fruits of his judgment, 
he is confronted by Section 102 of the Indian Act, which limits the property — 
of the Indian which is exigible, to such real or personal property as is the subject 
of taxation under the pertinent applicable section of the Indian Act. _ q 

“In that case the whole argument or difficulty seemed to have been, whether — 
the milk money, as it was called, was a part of the Indian’s income or not. Upon ~ 
the whole the judgment went in favour of the Indian, and the attachment was 
quashed.”’ : | i 

In the case of Crepin & Delorimier, 69 Quebec Superior Court Reports,—a 
case in which the question was whether or not a creditor could seize a bank ~ 
deposit of an Indian in a bank situated outside an Indian Reserve,—Mr. Justice G 
Philippe Demers concluded his judgment as follows: a 

“T am of the opinion that the article 102 has in view only a tax on immove-_ . 
ables and corporeal moveables situated without the territorial limits of the — 
Reserve.” . a 

Accordingly His Lordship dismissed the seizure in the hands of the Bank. — 

The above cases in quotations make it clear that wages earned by Indians ~ 
outside their Reserves, moneys deposited by Indians in banks beyond the limits = 
of their Reserves, and moveable property of Indians, even when beyond the se 
limits of the Reserves, are not subject to taxation. Yet the Dominion Govern- 
ment forces Indians to pay income taxes out of wages and other revenues! fl 

Moreover, the above enactment and decisions clearly demonstrate how far 
legislators have gone in protecting Indians from taxation, and how far the Courts 
have gone to maintain the exemption of Indians from taxes. - 

And we firmly believe that, if we Indians had the necessary funds to make — 
a test case, and finance it to the highest Courts of the land, the result would be — a 
favourable to us. But what chance have poor Indians, the wards and children | 
of the Government, against its fathers, the Government, who exempt their wards — 
from the payment of taxes with one hand,—the Indian Act,—and, with the other — 
hand, uses its full force to collect taxes, even in contravention of the terms of — 
the Indian Act and the relevant jurisprudence thereunder, as well as on violation — 
of the principles which underlie the said enactment. a 

As to the last mentioned principles, McPhillips, J. A., in the case of Arm- | 
strong Growers Association vs Harris, 33 B.C. Reports 290, said: me. 

“The Indians are wards of the National Government (Government of 3 
Canada) and the statutory provisions are aimed to provide statutory protection — 
to the Indians and the public must govern itself accordingly, otherwise we would | 
see the Indians overreached on every hand and the Government required, in — 
even a greater degree, to provide for and protect the Indians from the rapacious — 
hands of those who ever seem ready to advantage themselves and profit by the § 
Indians’ want of business experience and knowledge of world affairs.” ae 


Il. We Clarm Oka Lake of Two Mountains As Our wc Reserve. a 


This matter has been in controversy for many generations, and we do not 4 
intend to labour you with the full history, which dates back to the Kings of © 
France. . 3 

The following, however, will give you some insight into our contentions — 
and will indicate, to some extent, the abuses we have suffered even to the extent 
of depriving us of our lands. | Y 
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The Proclamation of 1763 provides, in part, as follows: 


. ...And we do further enjoin and require all persons whatever 
who have either wilfully or inadvertently seated themselves upon any 
land within the counties above described, or upon any other land which, 
not having been seated to or purchased by us, are still reserved to the 
said Indians as aforesaid, forthwith to reserve themselves from such 
settlements. 

And whereas great frauds and abuses have been committed in the 
purchasing of lands of the Indians to the great prejudice of our interests 
and to the great dissatisfaction of the said Indians. In the order therefore 
to prevent such irregularities for the future and to the end that the 
Indians may be convinced of our justice, and determined resolution to 
remove all reasonable cause of discontent, we do, with the advice of our 
Privy Council, strictly enjoin and require that no private person do 
presume to make any purchase from the said Indians of any lands 
reserved to the said Indians within those parts of our colonies where 
we have thought proper to allow such settlement; but that if, at any 
time, any of the said Indians should be inclined to dispose of the said 
lands, they shall be purchased only for us in our name at some public 
meeting or assembly of the said Indians to be held for that purpose 
by the Governor or Commander in Chief of our colonies respectively 
within which they shall lie. 


(Incidentally a few years ago one Baron Empin purported to buy a very 
large tract of land in Oka, from the Sulpician Order, which, we maintain, had 
wrongfully and illegally taken such lands from us.) 

Moreover, the same policy towards Indians was followed and was mani- 
fested by subsequent legislation, the Act of 3 and 4 Victoria, Chapter 44, which 
provided for the further protection of the Indian,—and by the matter with 
reference to Indians contained in ‘Sessional Papers No. 18. 

The following excerpt from “ The Story of the Oka Indians,” by W. Geo. 
Beers,—writing many years ago in the Canadian Spectator,—will give you some 
insight into the present question. 


I propose to tell the story of the Oka Indians with as much historical 
accuracy as I can command, and without either malice or imagination 
in dealing with events of recent times. I think it is a story which, as 
Seneca says, “is never too often repeated till it is sufficiently learned,” 
and while I will be responsible for the conclusions I may draw, I am not 
responsible for the occurrences which have forced those conclusions 
upon many minds besides my own. If my tale appears to be overdrawn, 
it will be the fault of the facts, not of my fancy; for truth was never 
stranger than fiction in the history of the red race in Canada, and int 
the vicissitudes and wrongs of the Indians of the Lake of Two Mountains. 
Once the only defence of the Sulpicians, when Montreal was a small 
French village, now become a special mark for Sulpician persecution ; 
once enjoying the fullest and freest right to fish, hunt and maintain 
themselves on and out of the lands given to the Sulpicians. as their 
trustees, now treated as squatters and worried by lawsuits for cutting 
wood for fuel, or for the small manufactures upon which their humble 
existence largely depends; once holding a balance of power which kept 
Sulpician fate, and doing faithfully the brave deeds which alone saved 
the Sulpicians from annihilation, now spurned with hate as an obstruction 
to the aggrandizement and political schemes of the very people for 
whose protection they fought against their own flesh and blood! I am 
aware that I have to meet the opposing public opinion on the question 
in three ranks; A front rank of a wealthy corporation which has done 
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much good but which has left the very largest part of its work undone ‘a 
which according to the highest legal opinion in England and Canada, — 
given over thirty years before the illegal confirmation of the Seminary — 
claims in 1840, has no valid title to the estates it got “Confirmed,” but 4 
which belong to the Crown by right of conquest (See Christie’s History - 
of Canada, vol. vi); which has neither fulfilled fully the obligations of — 
that title to the island of Montreal nor to the Lake of the Two Mountains; — 
and which has sanctioned most miserable and cruel persecutions in Oka, @ 
perhaps thinking with Saul when he consented to the stoning of Stephen, — 
that it was doing God service. A second rank, a lay element, led by | 
political adventurers and a few religious bigots, who hurl forth both q 
falsehood and vulgarity in lieu of argument and reason, and who are — 
mentally incapacitated to look truth in the face if it wears not the hue 
they wish it A third rank, well in the rear, a sort of reserve, as ready — 
to run when the foe comes as to rush on when the foe retreats—the a 
: time-serving class of one creed and all parties; who have brave words 
for the Okas when the indignation of a country is aroused and some — 
party aim can be handled, but who pay penance for their valour in — 
trimming when indignation has passed away; who want to be thought — 
as Protestants of very staunch principle by Protestants, and as Protest- 
ants of very elastic principle by Catholics who to both sides show a . 
smooth face and a yielding assent of so gentle a dissent as to be easily — 
mistaken. They hate persecution, but they have an eye to business. — 
They love civil and religious rites, but they hate to lose a customer. ~ 
They have that sort of manhood which will let you kick it blue if you buy ~ 
its wares, and that sort of hypocrisy “which is honestly indignant that — 
you should think it hypocritical.” 7 


“But there is a public opinion in Canada which will yet master these three; — 
which will yet rise in protest against the demoralizing tendency to sink principle — 
in party, honour in “business”, right, in expediency. If the story I have to tell — 
wakens the people to protest against gross wrong, if it wakens more love for even — 
Indian humanity, more of that British determination to enforce justice and right | 
at all hazards, even for an Indian, I will feel the work not in vain.” -* 

However, upon an appeal from a judgment of the Court of the King’s Bench — 
of December 29, 1911, the Privy Council dealt with this question in the case 
of Angus Corinths and Others and the Ecclesiastics of the Seminary of St. 
Sulpice, and their Lordships expressed the thought that an act of the Legislature — 
of Lower Canada passed in 1841, made it impossible for the appellants, repre- — 
senting the Indians of Oka, to establish an independent title to possession or 
control of the lands of Oka. 4 

Their Lordships said in part: a 

“If this were a case which the practice of the English Courts governed, their — 
Lordships might not improbably think that there was a charitable trust which 
the Attorney General, as representing the Public, could enforce, if not in terms, — 
at all events cy-press by means of a scheme, or if necessary, by invoking the 
assistance of the Legislature. Whether an analogous procedure exists in Quebec, 
and whether in that sense the matter is one for the Government of the Dominion — 
or of that of the Province, are questions which have not been and could not have — 
been, discussed in proceedings such as the present.” . 

Nevertheless we submit and maintain that lands of Oka have improperly | 
been taken from us. . 

But the said Privy Council decision is such as to place difficulties in the way 
of the successful assertion of such claim. | 
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However, we do invoke the suggestion of the said Privy Council decision 


above quoted. 
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In this connection, the said quotation contains a suggestion that.a scheme be 


‘adopted, through the Legislature, to secure for the Indians, benefits in the 


Seigniory at Oka. But the Legislature of Quebec would naturally answer any 
request for such a scheme by pointing out section 91 paragraph 24 of the 
British North America Act which places Indians, and lands reserved for Indians, 
within the exclusive legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada. And, 
so, it follows that the Privy Council’s said suggestion to invoke the assistance 
of the Legislature, is necessarily limited to invoking the assistance of the 
Government of the Dominion. . 

Undoubtedly we have been deprived of our lands. Will not the Government 
of the Dominion see to it that either these lands are restored to us or that we are 
compensated, or that some benefit, by way of a scheme suggested*by the Privy 
Council, should be given to us. 


IV. Specific Grievances. 

When the said case of Angus Corinthe and Others was tried by Mr. Justice 
Hutchinson in the Quebec Superior Court, in Montreal, His Lordship rendered 
a judgment which was confirmed by the Privy Council, as aforesaid. 

In such Superior Court judgment His Lordship said, among other things:— 

_.. By reason of the foregoing considerations, the action and demand 
of the plaintiffs is dismissed with costs, subject to their right and that of 
the Indians represented by them, to demand and receive from the defend- 
ants, instruction and spiritual care and, consequently ,— 

(i) The right to reside in the seigniory, on such lots and places as the 
defendants may designate, within easy distance of the Church. 
(ii) And to erect dwellings thereon, and sheds for their horses and cattle. 
(iii) And, also, to cut and use wood on the seigniory for the building, 
repairing and heating of their dwellings. 
(iv) And the right to pasture on the said seigniory, their horses and cattle, 
all within such limits as the defendants may fix and determine. (38 
Quebec Superior Court Reports 268) 


Nevertheless,—not content with depriving us of our lands, and not content 
with having sold large tracts of land to a foreign gentleman Baron Empin, the 
Sulpicians violating the trust originally given to them to protect and assist us 
Indians materially as well as spiritually—The acts of the Sulpician Fathers 
oblige us to make the following complaints:— 

1. Compulsory military service. 

2. Income tax—no taxation without representation. 

3 We claim Oka Lake of the Two Mountains as our Indian Reserve. 

4. They have closed the Commons to the Indians where we used to put our 
cattle to graze and where we used to cut timbers for building purposes 
and where we used to hunt. ‘ 

5. We are not allowed to cut wood for building or for fuel purposes, nor 
for making handles and baskets. 

6. The Municipality of Oka cuts off our water for the non-payment of 
taxes. 

7. Old and disabled Indians receive no help from the Sulpicians, and 
receive insufficient help from the Indian Branch. And needy Indian 
families require more assistance. 

8 The Indian children do not receive adequate education. 

9. We have not sufficient land with which to make a livelihood to 
support our families. Many Indians are forced to leave the Reserva- 
tion to make a living. 
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10. Certain French-speaking white persons living on the Reserve forbid — 
us to land on the shore when crossing the Ottawa River by row-boat, i” 
also a certain French-speaking white man made a gully to drain his 
land into a certain Indian property thereby ruining the Indians’ crops © 
every year and no remedy has been obtained by the Indians. a 

11. We protest the Provincial Government in Quebec taxing Indians who 7 

| own stores in Oka Village, Lake of Two Mountains Indian Reserve, — 
and contend that they have no legal right to impose any taxes by way 
of licences or otherwise, upon the Indians. However, our resources _ 
are such that we cannot test such matter before the Courts. We, | 
therefore, invoke your assistance on this question. 4 

Conclusion a 
In your said interview with the delegates you stated that you are most — 
anxious. to help the Indians improve their position wherever their work may lie _ 
and to improve their health, and that you are interested in our welfare, the — 
Government standing in the position of trustee to the Indians. Consequently, | 
we urge your immediate consideration of the above questions and problems, and | 
that you cause to be made without delay such investigation or investigations as 
may be necessary to verify the allegations and facts, and that you accordingly 
thereupon cause the necessary remedies to be applied and the rights and benefits 4 
requested given to us. ? % 

As you remarked, you are Highland Scotch, and as. such, first in your own 
land, as well as in many other lands. However, we remind you that we, the 
Indians, were first in this Canada of ours, atid we have confidence that you will 
help to restore us to the foremost position to which we are entitled. 

' Believe us, honourable and dear Sir, 


a 


Yours respectfully, 


George Arirkon, Cree, 
Angus Aroniahwente, 
Marten Anonsawenrate, 
Simon Karoniakeron Simon. 
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LAKE OF TWO MOUNTAINS, —_ 
| October 24, 1946. — 
To the Honourable Senators and Members of Joint Committee i 


) n 

tan 

We the Iroquois tribe of the Lake of Two Mountains Indian Reserve, 
members of the Six Nations Confederacy, assembled at a meeting to discuss and 
consider the merits of the eight (8) point questionnaire as requested by the — 
Joint Committee. ‘Vie 


We have faithfully dicussed and considered the said eight points as requested q 
of us. “a 


And the following are our views as passed in Council with the consent of 
our tribes and bands. : Sd 
We hereby resolve not to subject to amendments to the Indian Act. a 
As we are resolved to abolish the Indian Act, by virtue of our ancient 
treaties; that by virtue of our treaty rights Indians of the Six Nations are not 
liable to any federal or provincial laws within their territories; that by virtue of 
our treaty rights Indians of the Six Nations are not liable for payment of taxes | 
either to the Dominion or provincial governments. | ey 


: 
# 


4 
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That by virtue of our treaty rights we demand of the Canadian Government 

the recognition and the respect of our sovereign rights and privileges as a Nation. 

) We do not wish to become enfranchised. In dealing with these treaties, 
between Great Britain (and the Indians) and the United States (and the 
Indians) both Great Britain and the United States have confessed that the 
Six Nations were independent people. 

The Supreme Courts of both countries furthermore recognized those 
treaties as inviolable. In the Life of Sir Frederick Haldimand, Volume 3, 
page 356, the question of the sovereignty of the Indians was very embarrassing 
in that it would have been impossible on any theory of the laws of nations for 
Great Britain or the United States to establish any prerogative in themselves to 
enforce the laws of the white man upon the owners of the country in dealing 
with the Jay Treaty of Amity. Mallory, p. 590 in 1791 said the rights of the 
Indian were recognized. Moreover the language used (in that Treaty) treated 
those tribes as being outside the circle of British subjects in relation of citizenship 
and sovereignty. To make this admission still stronger that article was ampli- 

fied by the amendment of 1796 (Mallory, p. 607) which provided that no treaty 
made or to be made by either party with another nation or with any other 
Indian tribe should be construed to deny those tribal rights. 

We do not approve and never will approve of the Indian Act by virtue of 
the respective treaties enumerated herein: 

Treaty of Peace and Friendship, 1784, in this treaty it will be found Indians 

are not citizens, but Nations; 

Treaty of 1759 and 1791, King George the Third is the absolute protector of 

Indians and absolutely forbade the purchase or molestation of Indians; 

Treaty of 1763, forbids the encroachment of white persons on Indian 

reserves; 

Treaty of 1794, confirms the sovereignty of the Six Nations; 


As regards schools, we would derive more benefit from day schools, if we 
are provided with good teachers. | 

As to the eight (8) points: 

To our advancement, all government aid should be free to the Indians. It 
‘should not collect the value of what is distributed among the Indians as it 1s or 
has been going on in recent years. Indians are not in a state to be able to repay 
(the Government) for cattle, horses, farm machinery. 

As to health: We think we should have a good lively doctor. As far as the 
doctor who looks after the Lake of the Two Mountains, he is of an age when 
he should be retired. ste We | 

Speaking of housing: some of our houses are in terrible shape, some require 
a lot of repairing and many need new houses, as the houses they are living in 
are old houses which should be condemned. 

As to agriculture: there are some with small land and some with none at all. 
Some wish to go into agriculture. There’s a large tract of land which was 
cranted once to the Indians and the Seminary of Montreal have taken these lands 
away from us Indians hundred years ago, or little more. 

As to the expense of our delegates: We would suggest that the government 
pay the expense of attending before the Joint Committee, as we do not know just 
what it would cost nor how long we would be there. 

We will now bring our brief before you. 

“The Indians of Lake of Two Mountains have suffered something serious. 
Since the Act of 1841 was decreed, it has taken our reserve from us without the 
consent of our Indians. That was not the intention of the Crown, but those 
acting in authority for the Crown are responsible for It. | 

Since that time and to the present date, we have been forbidden the enjoy- 
ment of our reserve. 
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Before the Act of 1881 was passed the Indians looked very much to the 
terms of 1760 and also 1763, also to a judgment of the Superior Court, October 
5, 1722, regulating boundary lines between the Seignory of Lake of Two Moun- ~ 
tains and that of Madame D’Argenteuil. (See Ordonnances des Intendents, — 

_Arrets et reglements du Conseil Superieure de Quebec, Vol. I, p. 189, Canadian 
_ Archives). e “ — 

With regard to the Act of 1841, it was formed from nothing. The Indians — 
were entirely ignored by that Statute. It did not comply with the terms of the — 
Treaty of 1763 wherein it says we do with the advice of the Privy Council | 
strictly enjoin and required no private person to presume to make any purchase — 
from the said Indians of any lands reserved to the said Indians within those — 
parts of our Colonies where we have thought proper to allow settlements. Further, — 
that if at any time any of the said Indians should be inclined to dispose of the | 
said lands the same shall be purchased only for us in our name at some public — 
meeting or assembly of the said Indians to be held for that purpose by the a 
Governor or Commander in Chief of our colony respectively in which they ; 
shall lie. a 

The Sulpician Order have abused the Act of 1841. They were placed as 
trustees by the Judgment of the Superior Court, King’s Bench, and also the § 
Privy Council. 3 

' The Seminary in recent years has made a good sale of the property a good ~ 
portion of which the Indians have been using as common land for the pasturing q 
of their cattle, horses, or as wood lots. 

So to-day our Indians are without common lands or wood lots. 4 

We ask the Government to abolish the Act of 1881 that the Seignory of the — 
Lake of Two Mountains was never alienated to the Seminary and Oka is the — 
only one where any property has been left. y 

We are in a position to appeal confidently to the Government of Canada BS 
for complete justice and respect of our sovereignty and rights. a 
We also ask that the Grand Chiefs at the Lake of Two Mountains be granted 
a commission like the commission that was granted May 1, 1830, in the name of — 
Charles Tharye, Baptist Arienarison, Grand Chief A. Laplace, D. Clark Tharye, © 
by His Excellency’s Command, Sir James Kempt. 4 
Lest we forget now and forever that in Europe and Pacific battlefields the — 
flowers bloom between the crosses, row on row, and in other places, lie many of 
our Indian braves, a 
They went through the stench of hell fire, met the onslaught of ingenious ~ 
instruments of modern warfare, the insidiousness of poison gas and other dia- ‘ 
_ bolical weapons of death. They lie in honoured death that the British flag may | 
never fall, the sun never set on the British Empire, so that Britannia rules the | 
waves and that the escutcheon of the House of Windsor be not desecrated, but — 
do blaze as always in its splendid glory, for the honour and respect of the laws — 
and sovereignty of the British Commonwealth. a 
Also that some day their laws and rights and sovereignty of their own people © 
might be honoured and respected ae 
We therefore beg and pray that all our treaties be maintained and recog- — 
nized by Great Britain and her commonwealth and that our rights as a sovereign _ 
nation be taken into serious consideration, and we refer most particularly to™y 
Northwest Angle Treaty, 1873; Imperial Proclamation, December 22, 1766; 3 
Royal Proclamation, October 7. 1763; and the previously mentioned judgment of © 
the Superior Court, October 5, 1722 and 1794-95. ‘e 
Postcript a 
: One incident that is omitted in our above brief which Is very important is 
this: Our forefathers originally came from Montreal which was Mont Royal, and 
we have never been paid for the lease. We think that if justice is going to be 
practised for us, we should be paid in full for the use of our lands. eo 


bud 
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(2) One of our chiefs asked for the deed of our Seignory. Mr. Rowell, who 
was chairman for our affairs said that if the Chief would go to Ottawa that he, 
Mr. Rowell would meet him and in the presence of Mr. ‘Scott, who was Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs. When they did meet there, Mr. Scott refused to let 
the Chief have the deed. And therefore Mr. Rowell had to leave it in his charge. 
That is why we can not get the deed for our selonory. 


The undersigned delegate appointed by the Chiefs. 
| (Sgd.) JAMES MONTOUR. 
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Honorables membres ae la Chambre des communes et du Sénat: 


Je suis honoré et heureux de l’opportunité qui m’est offerte d’unir ma voix 
% celle des autres réserves du Canada dans |’étude des problémes qui concernent 
Pamélioration et le bien-étre des Indiens. 

Je représente ici, A titre de chef, la reserve des ABENAKIS de Pierreville. 

Je serai bref dans l’exposé de mes griefs. 

Le travail accompli jusquici par Je Président et les autres représentants 
de la Fraternité des Indiens de l’Amérique du Nord absorbe & peu pres toutes 
les questions qui nous interessent. J’exprime ici opinion unanime des 
ABENAKIS. 

Nous demandons le maintien du systéme des Réserves avec certaines modi- 
fications de l’Acte des Indiens ayant pour objet d’améliorer la position et 
sauvegarder les droits des Indiens. Pour ne toucher que quelques points; je 
dois déclarer, en ce qui concerne le probleme de ’éducation chez les ABENAKIS 
que le systéme scolaire en vigueur chez nous a donné entiére satisfaction 
jusqu’ici et nous demandons le maintien d’un tel systéme. 

L’éducation de nos enfants est confiée & la Communauté des Sceurs Grises 
de la Croix, d’Ottawa. Depuis au dela de 60 ans déja, ces dévouées religieuses 
exercent chez nous un véritable apostolat. L’Acte des Indiens visant & reprimer 
Yintempérance et l’abus des boissons alcooliques dans les Réserves, quoique 
d’apparence un peu rigide; Je crois que les lois en vigueur jusqu’ici doivent étre 
maintenues et appliquées & l'avenir; car une loi qui a pour but la sauvegarde 
de la morale, de la santé et de la bonne renommeée d’un peuple doit étre apprécice. 
Ces lois contre l’intempérance et l’abus des boissons alcooliques ont produit 
de bons resultats chez nous. Je suis heureux de déclarer ici que la nation 
ABENAKIS est une nation sobre; les quelques rares défections qui s’y rencon- 
trent oceasionnellement ne sont 1a que pour confirmer la régle générale. A 
tout prix il faut nécessairement former un peuple tempérant, c’est la clef de 
tout succeés. 

; Depuis quelques années il existe au Canada une loi sociale favorisant le 

Canadien d’une pension de vieillesse ; jusqu’ici cette loi a favorisé tout citoyen 
canadien 2» l’exclusion cependant de |’Inde. Ci je comprends bien la portée 
de cette loi, le but est de venir en aide de tout individu qui, parvenu 4 l’age de 
70 ans n’a pu, en raison des exigences de la vie et des multiples problémes 
auxquels il a eu & faire face, n’a pu dis-je économiser un petit pécule pour ses 
vieux jours. — 

Si le Gouvernement a jugé nécessaire de venir en aide au citoyen canadien, 
Indien ne devrait pas étre exclu de cette aide; lui, tout comme le blanc, doit 
affronter les mémes exigences de la vie et a droit comme son frére blanc de 
- finir ses jours dans une sécurité relative; un certain travail dans ce sens est 
déja en marche et nous souhaitons qu’il ait une issue heureuse. 
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I] n’existe pas de traité proprement dit entre les ABENAKIS et le Gou-. 
vernement fédéral, traité par lequel ce dernier s’engageait par certaines obliga 
tions en retour des terrains concédées par les Indiens, mais par contre, par 
Particle 40 de la Capitulation signée 4 Montréal en date du 8 septembre 1760, 
les Indiens alliés de sa Majesté trés Chrétienne seront maintenus dans les 
réserves qu’ils habitent et ne seront molestés en aucune maniére pour avoir - 
pris les armes et avoir servi Sa Majesté trés Chrétienne, et auront la liberté de- 
garder leur missionnaire. 7 | “ 
Le réserve que nous occupons présentement est un don seigneurial concédé — 
par les seigneurs Crevier (?) de St. Francois par un acte passé A Montréal 
le 23 aott 1760. | ‘3 
Par cet acte les seigneurs Crevier (?) coneédaient aux ABENAKIS par — 
Vintermédiaire de leur missionnaire le pere Jacques Bigot, jésuite, une 5 lieues 
de terre du front pour en jouir par les ABENAKIS -pendant tout le temps que 
la mission que les Péres Jésuites y vont établir pour les dits ABENAKIS ys 
subsistera; et la dite mission cesgante la dite demi-lieue présentement concédée ~ 
en l’etat que les dites terres seront alors retournera aux seigneurs Crevier ( 2’) 
ou a leurs descendants ou héritiers pour leur appartenir comme auparavant. leg 
présent acte. La méme année le seigneur de Pierreville céda aux ABENAKIS — 
une demi-lieue sur sa seigneurie. Les deux concessions comprenaient une éten- — 
due de 3 milles de profondeur sur environ de 6 milles de front. A Vheure * 
actuelle l’étendue de la réserve de Pierreville comprends un peu plus de 500 | 
acres de terre. Nous pouvons juger par ces chiffres l’étendue considérable des — 
terres que nous avons perdues. Je ne ferai pas ici exposé détaillée de ces: @ 
empiétements, la chose serait trop longue. Je désire cependant déclarer que cer- — 
taines concessions ont été faites réguliérement, mais que par contre d’autres l’ont. 
été d’une maniére illégale. | y 
Comme je l’ai exprimé au debut, les autres questions qui intéressent les A 
réserves indiennes en général ont deja été discutées pour nous par le Président — 
de la Fraternité. | ae 
Comme les ABENAKIS ne désirent aucun changement dans leur position — 
de réserve, le droit de vote et la responsabilité de payer les taxes ne nous | 
intéressent nullement, cependant la question du droit pour les Indiens d’élire 
leur propre membre 4 la Chambre des Communes devrait étre étudiée. TI serait — 
opportun aussi que chaque conscil local ait pleine autorité dans Vadministra- — 
tion de leurs affaires locales. ae 
Je termine l’exposé des remarques que j’avais A présenter. 
Honorables messieurs, je vous remercie. 
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St. Regis, Quebec, 


December 2, 1946. 
Mr. Norman FE. Lickers, 


Liaison Officer, 

Joint Committee on Indian Affairs, 
FO. Box'63, te 
Ottawa, Ontario. a 
Dear Sir: : | i 


We, the undersigned, legal representatives of the Iroquois of St. Regis 
Band of Indians residing within the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec and — 
having assembled on several] occasions in open session to consider the text of 
your letter of June 17th last, hereby declare as follows: he ae 


" 
“* 


| 
1. No Local Treaties or obligations were produced. eae 
2. We desire no change insofar as Band Membership is concerned. —_ 
" o. 
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. Indians should not be liable to pay taxes. 


We believe in the voluntary enfranchisement of Indians; Section 110, 


Subsection 14, Indian Act being omitted. 


Indians shall be eligible to vote at Dominion elections without losing 


their rights. 


Continued enforcement of regulations concerning non-encroachment of 


white persons on Indian Reserves. 


. (a) The operation of Day Schools to include Indian Lores and history 


past and present. Pupils finishing Day Schools with fair to good 
average marks should be encouraged and given an opportunity to 
attend High School. 


(b) We do not recommend young Indian children being sent to 
Residential Schools and would’ suggest that Church Societies operating 
such schools be paid for expenses and improvements so that they do 
not lose any money; then convert the Residential Schools into High ~ 
Schools, Vocational Schools and some into Indian Colleges. 


. We recommend— 


(1) Mothers’ Allowances. | 

(2) Old Age Pensions. . 

(3) Choice of Doctors, limited to 2 or 3 doctors. 
(4) Choice of Dentists, limited to 2 or 3 dentists. 


We would recommend a mass X-ray of Indians to detect T.B. in the 
early stage and a follow-up made of suspects, that is a check-up be 
made regularly until proved satisfactory by a chest specialist. Would 
recommend supervised Post Sanatorium care of patient upon discharge 
from Sanatorium. No patient to be discharged until sputum is negative 
on culture. Patient should be compelled to go to clinic and be checked 
up regularly. Patient should be cared for until fit and suitable work 
is found to prevent a relapse. If patient desires to learn a new trade 
or occupation and shows aptitude, he or she should be encouraged and 
given an opportunity to do so. 


We recommend that Section 157 of the Indian Act include women 
voters. 


The Council considers the policy of the Department on their road 
improvements and such projects very good; also the policy of free 
hospitalization and their concern for the health of the Indian 
community. The Council hopes this policy will be continued and 
improvements made where possible with the full support of the 
Council. 


The Council opposes the past policy of Departmental consideration 
given to undesirable elements amongst the Indians who pose as 
representatives of the Indian and champion Indian causes, but actually 
whose policy is to create fear and misunderstanding amongst the poor 
and uneducated Indians by introducing such cantankerous subjects 
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We hereby set our hand to ‘the’ foregoing document 0 on the: day wii inst 
~ above given— 
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SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 
AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


APPOINTED TO CONTINUE AND COMPLETE THE EXAMINATION 
AND CONSIDERATION OF THE 


INDIAN ACT ) 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
ES Se No. 34 


FRIDAY, JUNE 13, 1947 


WITNESSES: 


Mr. H. Lariviére, Indian Agent, Abitibi Agency, Amos, Quebec; 
Chief Michel Penetouche, Abitibi Agency, Quebec; 
mee 7 ev. Father Lalonde, S.J., Caughnawaga, Quebec; 
FB, McD. Jacobs, Caughnawaga, Quebec; 
L. E. Beauvais, Caughnawaga, Quebec; 
George Cree, for Lake of Two Mountains, Quebec; 
Lewis Gabriel, Oka, Quebec; 
James Montour, Oka, Quebec; 
Chief Malet Collard, Bersimis, Quebec; 
Chief Clifford White, St. Regis Reserve, Quebec; 
_y Rev. Father Jacobs, S.J., St. Regis Reserve, Quebec; 
Joe Mitchell, St. Regis Reserve, Quebec. : 


. . OTTAWA 
EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., B.A., L-Ph., wit 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY. 
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- MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


‘ HovusE oF COMMONS, 
Friday, 13th June, 1947. 


: The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 

appointed to continue and complete the examination and consideration of the 

Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927 y, and all such other matters as have been 
referred to the said committee met this day at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Presiding: The Honourable Senator W. H. Taylor (Joint Chairman). 
Present: 


‘ The Senate: The Honourable Senators Fallis, Horner, Macdonald 
(Cardigan), McKeen, Robicheau, and Taylor—é. 


The House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Stirling and Messrs. Bryce, 

Blackmore, Castleden, Charlton, Gariépy, Harkness, Little, Matthews (Brandon) 

- (Vice Chairman), MacLean, MacNicol, Raymond (Wright), Reid, Richard 
(Gloucester )—14. 


In attendance: Mr. R. A. Hoey, Director, Indian Affairs Branch; Eric 
Acland, Executive Assistant to Director; B. F. Neary, MBE., Superintendent, 
Welfare and Training; 


also, Rev. J. A. Plourde, O.M.I., and Rev. Father Jacobs, 8.J.; 


‘ also Mr. Norman E. Lickers, Barrister, Counsel for the Committe and Liaison z 
_ Officer. 
‘Chief Michel Penetouche, Abitibi Agency, was recalled and questioned. 


| Mr. H. Lariviére, Indian Agent, Abitibi Agency, Amos, Quebec was 
— called, made 2 statement and was questioned. 


Mr, Raymond read in English a brief presented by a group of Indians from 
Abitibi Agency (Tetes de Boule). Brief, in French, is printed as Appendix GG 
to these minutes. 


Bs Reverend Father Lalonde, 8.J., Caughnawaga, Quebec, was called and made 
a statement in refutation of certain portions of the brief presented yesterday 
LE by Mr. Matthew Lazare, and was questioned. 


oe 

f - Mr. F. McDonald Jacobs was recalled and questioned. 

; : The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m., to meet again this day at 
_ 4 o’clock p.m. 
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a ‘SESSION. 


The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m, : on 
Presiding: The Honourable Senator W. H. Taylor (Joint Chairman).  — 


Present: 


The Senate: The Honourable Senators Horner, Mare once C- 
and Taylor—s. 


The House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Stirling and Messrs. Bryce 
Blackmore, Harkness, Little, Matthews (Brandon),. MacLean, Raymond 
(Wright), Richard (Gloucester) —9. ; . :! 


In attendance: as at morning session. a 

Questioning took place of the following witnesses who had ee eee made 
statements or presented briefs: Mr. Le E. Beauvais; Mr. George Cree; Mr. Lewis 
Gabriel; Mr. James Montour; Chief Malet Collard, Bersimis; Chief Chiford 
White; Rev. Father Jacobs, Ws ir St. Regis Reserve. 


The Chairman thanked all the delegates for the very valuable assistance 
they had rendered to the Committee. | 


¢ 


Mr. M. Lazare, on behalf of the aslenaion from the Elective Sout 
Caughnawaga, presented the Honourable Senator Taylor with a ely, and 4 
Senator Taylor thanked the delegation for their kindness. 5 


=a 


The Committee adjourned at 6 o’clock p.m., to meet again on Tuesday next, 
17th June at 11 o’clock a.m. 


T. L. McEVOY, — 4 
Clerk of the Joint Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


# . ~ 
House oF COMMONS, 
June 13, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
appointed to examine and consider the Indian Act met this day at 11 a.m. The 


- Honourable Senator W. H. Taylor (J oint Chairman) presided. 

The CuHarrMAN: Order, please. 

Gentlemen, we have with us this morning Chief Michel Penetouche, of 
the Abitibi reserve. The chief was here yesterday, but it was suggested that we 
should wait until to-day when Mr. Lariviere, the agent of the Abitibi reserve 
would also be present. Is it your wish this morning to hear Mr. Lariviére of © 
the Abitibi reserve agency? That would complete, I believe, the submissions 
from the different representatives of Indians in Quebec. 

Mr. Raymonp: I believe that the Abitibi brief was not presented yesterday. 


: The CHarrMAN: That is what I meant. We had Chief Michel Penetouche 
- present but we were waiting for the agent to arrive. Is it your wish that we 
should hear Mr. Lariviére this morning? 
Mr. Rayrmonp: Yes. I believe Mr. Lariviére could give us the picture 
probably better than the chief could. 
Mr. Hosy: He could probably explain what the situation is. 


H. Lariviére, Indian agent, Abitibi Agency, Amos, Quebec, called: 


The CuarrMan: We will have Mr. Lariviére act as interpreter for Chief 
Penetouche; and, possibly before he does that he could give us something of 
the background of the Albitibi reserve. 

Mr. Hory: Mr. Chairman, I just wanted the Indian agent who is here 
to explain in a sentence or two why this witness was brought; and also to 
explain to the committee why a resident from Ontario is brought in on a Quebec 
delegation. : 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Lariviere, what position do you hold?—A. I am agent for the 
Abitibi Indian agency. | 
= Q. How long have you been agent?—-A. Since 1940. 
a, Q. Would you explain the position in which we were placed yesterday 
with Chief Michel Penetouche acting as representative of the Abitibi reserve. 
* Can you give us some information with regard to that?—-A. Chief Michel 
_ Penetouche is known to-day as Chief Noble Indian. We should go back on 
the history of the Abitibi Indians. The Abitibi Indians in 1906 when the treaty 
-_—-was signed formed one band and they came to terms, that is, those who were 
trapping in the province of Ontario were listed as what we call to-day the 
a. “Abitibi Ontario Indian” and those who were trapping in the north of Quebec 
were listed as what we call to-day the “Dominion Abitibi Indian.” Both are 
from the same reserve, what we call reserve No. 70. Chief Penetouche is the 
only man of the Abitibi Indians, who are coming before you to-day, who 
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‘satisfactory. As a rule, in the summer time they will work with the Ontario | 
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actually represents all the Abitibi Indians. I may say that most of the — 
Abitibi tribe live mainly in Quebec. Chief Penetouche is recognized as the — 
representative of both groups, both the Dominion and the Ontario Abitibi; as a 
matter of fact he spends most of his time in summer in Quebec and in thew 
winter time his home is at Low Bush, Ontario. | Ae 

The Cuarrman: That explains to the committee here the position of Chief — 
Michel Penetouche, representing the Abitibi reserve agency. Now, have you any } 
further information to give the committee, Chief? his | a 

The Wirness: He says that is what he came here for. 


The CHatrman: Is it the wish of the committée that we hear the 
chief now? rae & 


Some Hon. Mrempers: Agreed. 


The Cuatrman: Does the chief need an interpreter? 
The Witness: Yes, 


The CHatrman: Chief Penetouche, do you speak English or French? 
Mr. Micuen Preneroucue: English. a 
The CHarMaANn: You speak English? a 
Mr. Micue, PEeNnrroucue: Yes. ¥ 
The Cuairman: That is all right with the committee, then. Go right ahead, a 
Mr. Hory: Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that the members of the com-_ ; 
mittee would secure more information if they put questions and perhaps the — 
agent would put them to the chief as witness. They are doing a magnificent — 
job up there on that reserve in a number of worthwhile projects. It. is am 
wonderful story and I think the committee would be interested in a broad ~ 
outline of it. I think this man (Chief Penetouche) is not accustomed to. this e 
kind of thing. You might put questions to Mr. Lariviére and he could in turn 
put them to Chief Penetouche, and in that way the committee might get a 
lot of very interesting material on their record. at 

The CuairmMan: Then would you like to go ahead and. 
statement about the Abitibi reserve, Mr. Lariviére? 

The Wrrness: If you wish me to, Mr. Chairman. 


As regards living conditions, I think that is the most important thing with — 
this band at the moment. I think I should tel] you at the outset that a few — 
years ago these Indians each under the new beaver fur trapping scheme in the 
province of Quebec. In my opinion to-day, with their knowledge of trapping — 
and game conservation, that new beaver set-up is giving them a very good — 
living. They more or less depend entirely on that new set-up to secure fur, and , 
they make a very good living. r 

Housing conditions on the reserve, I should say, compare favourabl 
what the whites have; I mean, the white settlers in that area. 


Mr. Raymonp: Mr. Chairman, I have all confidence in Mr, Larivi 
I would much prefer if you would try to get the story from the witness. 
gest that he should put our questions to the witness and let the witness answer, 
The Cuairman: I think probably the agent was giving us an outline of 9 
conditions on the reserve first, and then probably he might act as interpreter 


for the examination of Chief Penetouche. I suggest that we let him complete — 
his general outline first. Baie 


The Wirness: This man (Chief Penetouche) built for himself entirely out ~ 
of his own funds from trapping revenues a couple of years ago a house which 
cost him, I understand, something like $4,000 or $5,000. Other houses around — | 
there are not as good except for one or two in Low Bush, They are considered 
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forestry branch as fire rangers, and a number of them work on the railroad as 
extra gang employees and some of them do go on as regular section men. Other- 
wise they carry on on their own. Those are more or less the people living at 
Low Bush. | . 
There are medical services, and all these Indians are very happy over the 
set-up; that is, any time they feel like it they go and see a doctor. They proceed 


as a rule by train from Low Bush, Ontario, to Cochrane. 


By Mr. Bryce: 


Q. How far is that?—A. Approximately, I should say, about 75 miles. 
Q. If they happen to be sick, how do they get there?—A. The train goes 
right by their door. 
Q. It goes through the reserve?-—A. Yes. The train comes in there in the 
afternoon and they are in Cochrane about six o’clock. 
Q. Does the agent supply them with a pass?—A. These people never ask 


for railroad transportation. They do more or less like the white people. 


By Hon. Mrs. Fallis: 
Q. What happens when they are too sick to travel by train; is there a 

doctor there they can call on?—A. T here is no doctor at Low Bush either for 
~ whites or Indians. 
— — -Q. No matter how sick they are the Indians have to go by train to Cochrane? 
A. As a rule, especially the Indians, they manage to get to the hospital without 

too much difficulty. There are neither doctors nor nurses at Low Bush, Ontario. 
_ The health department has a nurse visiting every now and again at Low Bush 

but there is no regular doctor or nurse. . 
-Q. Is there no doctor nearer than Cochrane?—A. That is the nearest 
hospital. 


By Mr. Bryce: : 


~ Q. Tell us how the children are educated there?—A. The Indians at Low 
- Bush, this is going back again to the Abitibi set-up; years 420, before the band 
split the band operated summers on Abitibi lake at the old Hudson Bay post. 
When the Indians gathered there in the summer time the children attended the 
- Indian summer school, but changes have come with settlement and development. 
_ These Indians at Low Bush now own their properties and they pay school taxes 
to the Ontario set-up; but the school is operated only in the summer time with- 
— out any regular school days and so on. The Indians live in the bush in the 
winter time and they do not at the present time get any schooling at Low Bush. 
| —Q. Tell us about your agency, how many children on your agency are get- 
ting no education whatever?—A. At the present time, leaving out what we call 
the Indian summer day school, there is no education furnished to our Indians. 
Q. They get no education whatever?—A. Not by day school. We operate 
at the present time five Indian summer day schools. | 


a. 


By Hon. Mrs. Fallis: 
A. It varies with conditions. This year it will be 


——, 


Q. How many attend? 


* 

possible to operate the Indian summer day school only from about June 15 to 
3 around September 15, except for Mattawa. Up there teachers are expecting to — 
£ stay on until freeze-up, any time around November first. All the rest of the 


‘other northern points it would be impossible to operate a school before the 

latter part of June, and the Indians depart again for their traplines very largely 
by the end of August. At Mistassini, where the Indians operate in the far north, 
it will be July first before they come down and the schools are opened, and they 
will have to leave again for their traplines about August 15. That is very 
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important, especially at Mistassini. They leave for the winter camp not lat ; 
than August 15; otherwise it would mean that they would miss the fish run, — 
and if they miss that it means that they face almost certain starvation. <i 


By Mr. Richard: : 


@. How do they live there?—A. First of all, I think I should say that | 
they are a very primitive type of Indian depending almost entirely for their qj 
living on fishing and trapping. When they do come down to the settlements — 
we have to get the summer day schools started and we keep them operating — 
until they have to leave for the fall fishing, which starts in the middle of — 
August. They live by fishing and trapping, and they make a fairly good 
living. In some years it is pretty good. They live off the country, getting — 
their food by hunting and fishing; but their principal means of livelihood is 
from furs. In the Mistassini and Metachewan areas that applies about one — 
hundred per cent. I should tell the committee that in one area approximately — 
250 miles south of Mistassini, there is at the present time a very serious — 
situation, although steps are under way to correct it. It arises from what we | 
call the Bois reservoir on the St. Maurice river which has flooded an area — 
which has a shoreline of over 2,000 lines. The result of that is that the 
country which was furnishing the Indians their living in the way of fish and | 
fur has been more or less wiped out. This is a very serious condition. It 
meant that they had to move from their old traplines into other areas which — 
were not so good. Then the pulpwood operators came into the country, mostly — 
during the war. They have cut on new limits. Briefly, the Indians today — 
have more or less no such thing as an understood trapping ground. A few — 
years ago the matter was taken up with this idea; it was discussed with Mr. — 
Conn and we arranged the plan with the province of Quebec to set up what — 
we called registered traplines, and we have introduced into that. area live — 
beaver. The latest information that we have on it is that the beaver are 
coming on very well, and will repay the cost of the venture within a Tew years, ' 
and the Indians will again have a source of income from beaver. 

Mr. Brycw: Is that entirely for the Indians? ' 


The Wrrness: Well, it is and it is not. We discussed the matter with 
the officers of the province of Quebec Department of Game and Fisheries and — : 
made an arrangement with them by which the Indian would be given priority — 
on anything they asked for. I believe that is working out pretty well and a 
that there are only one or two people outside of the Indians who benefit from — 
this arrangement. The Indians are afforded a measure of protection through — 
the registered trapline. I might add that the department has agreed to pay 
the Quebec government for leases for the benefit of these Indians because the — 
Indians could not possibly afford to pay for it themselves, and had the 
department not taken the initiative the white trappers would have taken up — 
all the ground. The arrangement is working out very well with the exception — 
of one point which is now being straightened out with the provincial government. — 
The only thing we haven’t got there which we would like to have set up is ~ 
what we call the Indian lore; that is, the Indian way of trapping. I understand 7 
that Mr. Conn is also taking that matter up with the provincial authorities a 
and we hope shortly to have an arrangement under which the method of a 
development under what we call Indian lore may be again possibl oe 


Hon. Mrs. Fauuis: I was just going to ask you, when they move their — 
wives and families into the bush, what sort of living conditions do they have? | 


The Wrrness: Well, I said that my Indians were very primitive; they 
live in a primitive way, of course; which means that they live very close to — 


nature. I might, by way of example, tell you something of my own experience. — 
When I was a young man and went into that country around James Bay to — 
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trade, the Indians used to live in wigwams or tepees and moss huts on their 
reserves. I remember as a young trader we used to see them in their tepees 
or wigwams. Now they practically all use tents. These tents are put up 
on a good log frame, they are very well built. When it comes to moving 


into the bush on trapline work they take the tents along with them. When 


travelling over the trapping ground they may put up small tepees, but we 
have to-day. I am pleased to say, no Indians living in any of those tepees or 
moss tepees, which were terrible. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: What do they use to put them up with? 

The Wirness: They use logs in our area, particularly around Mistassini. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: How do they travel? 


The Witness: By canoe. They also use outboard motors. Right now 
up around the Mistassini area we can figure roughly about one outboard motor 


_ for every twenty-two Indians. They work on a co-operative basis in groups 


with them. As I say, these Indians on my reserve live a primitive life. Most 


of these Indians have camps which compare very favourably with the cottages 
of the white people in the area. 


Mr. Ricuarp: What do they live on? You mentioned fish—do they 
bring in a certain amount of their food with them? , 

The Wrrness: Probably again it would be well for me to go back a few 
years. A number of years ago when I was a young trader, if the Indian 


called on the store to get credit he would probably be satisfied with one bag 
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of flour, 100 pounds. He would figure that would do him the whole winter, 
he and his family. Now these Indians up in that area are using anything 
from four to six bags of flour or more—I would say on the average about six 
pags of flour to the family, and others things along with that. They consider 


that to be ample to carry them over the winter. 
_ Mr. RicHarp: How is the health? 
The Wrrness: The health in the Mistassini, I will explain. In 1941 in 


Mistassini, I am sorry to say we spent approximately five weeks, and there was 
not a single Indian that was not thoroughly examined by the doctor and we got 


a very close record and we compiled our figures and we estimated at that time 
that there was approximately between fifty and sixty per cent of those Indians 


exhausted, or what we call in very poor shape. Since, at Mistassini, we have 
gone into the matter and we were talking to Mr. Hoey verbally when he was in 


charge of welfare and we went right ahead. We have outfitted these Indians and 


we have insisted that they live in their own tents, every family in their own tents, 
and to-day at Mistassini we have a nurse. By the way, on June 7 we sent out 
a trained Indian interpreter. I mean by this that we have taken a very intelligent 
Indian girl from another band and we have placed this girl at a hospital for 
training so that she can interpret to those Indians in an intelligent manner. It 
is almost impossible. There is no such word in the Indian language, amongst the 
primitive Indians as the word “thermometer”. or “vaccine.” Those things the 
Tndians do not understand. So we are doing effective work in that country now. 
We went to work and arranged for the training of an Indian girl that could talk 
some English and some French and some Indian. As a matter of fact the girl, 


_ when we sent her to the hospital could hardly say a word in French and very 
_~ little in English. This girl was trained to become an interpreter. The hospital 
was instructed to show this girl everything they use for the treatment of an 
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Indian. They explained to her what they do it for so when she gets back into 


that country she will be able to tell the Indians in her own language what these 


things are meant for and not to fear the use of them and so on. Well the results 
have been very encouraging. We are trying to find other eirls to become what 


_ we call trained interpreters for that service. 
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In that area we have a very serious problem. We undertook a tuberculosis — 
survey, probably the first one undertaken among primitive Indians. We use for 
that purpose what we call the Vollmer Patch Test. We carried it on for three — 
years and we removed from that part of the area all Indians who were in our 
opinion contaminated with tuberculosis. For that purpose we made arrangements — 
with the Roberval Hospital to accept all the cases we could discover on the spot. 
which required sanitorium treatment. The other class is what we call suspects — 
and they were transferred to another hospital which we were using as a clearing — 
point to establish if these Indians actually are infected or not. If they are infected — 
they are transferred to the Roberval Hospital and I am pleased to say that in ~ 
the fall of 1946 at Mistassini, as well as all other Indians in my agency, there was © 
not a single active tuberculosis case known to us there. All this was going on with — 
practically no communications; we had to use aeroplanes and it is difficult; we — 
have to put up with the weather, which, by the way, is something terrible. — 
However, we did it and we were very fortunate in that we had such a man as Dr. ~ 
Armand Frappier, of the University of Montreal who took a further interest in ; 
our work. Last year Dr. Frappier came in with me and we visited what we call — 
Waswanipi Indians. Dr. Frappier is probably the greatest expert in tuberculosis, — 
and particularly vaccination, and to see if our work was standing up, he made a 
further careful examination on the ground. Dr. Frappier has recommended to ~ 
Dr. Moore that we go right ahead. Now since we have already vaccinated many — 
of our Indians with a B.C.G., and, at the time I am speaking to you we have five _ 
nurses in the area. We hope by this fall that all Indians will have been ~ 
vaccinated with B.C.G. against tuberculosis. We hope next year we will have 
only the newborn children to do. We will go further in order to prevent T.B. We — 
have already made an arrangement with various hospitals and doctors that they — 
will take care of the newly born as they come along, as rapidly as they can. Iam | 
pleased to say I am just back from Quebec and I communicated with Dr. — 
Michaud who is really our T.B. man, and he told me he was sending back home 
fourteen Indians as cured and those particular Indians had a very short stay ab — 
the hospital. Asa matter of fact we were able on this recent trip to make © 
arrangements and we will be able to provide for all Indians with T.B. 


_. Hon. Mrs. Faris: May I ask just the witness a question there. In dealing — 
with the people you refer to as suspects, have you any way of getting them proper _ 
diet, milk, eggs, and fresh fruit? d | eA 

The Wirness: I am pleased to explain to you. It is quite a problem. — 
I will give you an example. Say we take a family from Mistassini and we ~ 
bring them into the hospital through the regular channels and we find amongst — 
this family that two of the children are considered borderline cases and we 4 
are of the opinion, or the doctors are of the opinion, that they would probably — 
be Just as well at home. In these cases we provide the whole family with a 
assistance in the way of food and we do make sure that they will not run 
short in the wintertime. If it is necessary we will ask the other Indians to help | 
them carry this food back home with them so they will not run short and using © 
this plan to take care of these primitive Indians, I am very pleased to say we — 
have many of our children, even entire families, on the following year’s check-up — 
that were found improved and well. I will say it is a difficult task and we — 
require a good: set-up and everybody must work all the time or else it cannot 
be done because we have only two or three months in which to do the work. a 


By Mr. Richard: 


__Q. How many have you got? What is your total population on the reserve 
in Quebec?—A. In Quebec I should say this. There is no such thing as a reserve. — 
We always refer to Indians living on the reserve but my Indians are not living on 
the reserve except three bands. Those three bands are the Manawan, Obedjiwa : 
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and Mistassini. Those are the only three reserves we have in the agency and the 
others are living on Crown lands. They have no title and they have no right, 

they have absolutely nothing except they are tolerated. Since a number of 

years ago I have discussed with Mr. Hoey the possibility of getting land for 
these Indians for it is only natural that an Indian have his home Just like any 
other person. I am aware that the department has been negotiating with the 
- province of Quebee with a view. to securing land to establish a reservation for 
them but I cannot say at the present moment how far the department has got 
_ with that. 

Mr. Hory: What did you say the total was, 2,400? 

The Wirness: I cannot give you an exact figure, because I have not any 
memorandum or notes with me. It is 2,400 though. While we are speaking about 
population I am very pleased to say that when we started the agency in 1941, 
although I had been with Indians all my life, I had never seen anything so 
discouraging as when I took over. As a matter of fact on my first visit to one 
of these Indian bands I sat on the wharf with the doctor and almost gave it up. 
I am pleased to say however, through good encouragement by the department 
we have had regular and steady increases of population every year. We have 
stopped this decrease from tuberculosis and epidemics of diphtheria, typhoid and 
so on. There is no such thing to-day. 

Q. Where do you make your headquarters?—A. At Amos. | 
t Q. How far would that be away from the farthest Indians?—A. Mistassini _ 
is the farthest away which is ‘approximately 250 miles from Amos by air. By | 
~ canoe to get there it means at least 125 by rail and 200 miles by water. 

\ The CHAIRMAN: Well, this has been very interesting Mr. Lariviére, Now, 
- I wonder if anyone has any questions of the chief? 

Mr. Harkness: I wonder if the chief has any statement he wants to make 
himself. . 
- The Cuarrman: Would you like to say something to this committee on behalf 
_ of your Indians, Chief? 


A CuieFr PenetoucHe: Do you mean about trapping? 


The CuarrMaN: Is there anything you want to tell us? 
CHIEF PENETOCHE: Yes. 
The CHarrMAN: Will you speak louder? 


ie Cuter Penetoucue: Yes, but I cannot speak loud very much. 
> Mr. BuacKmore: Could not this gentlemen repeat it? 

aN ¥ 3 sy 

~ Mr. Gariepy: Has he got any grievances! 


Mr. RicHarp: What improvements can he suggest? 

4: The CHAIRMAN: Well let us get some order to this, the reporter cannot get 
- anything here from our side conversations. 

Wis Mr. Buacxmore: One thing I did hear him say Mr. Chairman was that they 
should have blankets. They want some blankets, and I think with a little 
~ encouragement he would tell us other things. 

ra _ The Witness: That is what he said. 

-  Curer Peneroucue: Another thing, there will soon be no erub, there is 
hardly going to be anything this winter because there are no rabbits. 

= The Wrrwness: He ‘said they are going to be short of grub, by this he 
~ means food, because the rabbits are dying off. 


i _ The Cuarrman: Now is there anything else? } 
a. Cuter PENETOUCHE: They need more clothes in the wintertime. 
The Cuarrman: Would you repeat that please? 
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The Witness: He says they need clothes for the wintertime. 


The Cnatrman: All right, that is administrative; is there anything else 
Chief that you wanted to tell us, if not you could probably step aside. 
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By Mr. Bryce: 
Q. Just a moment now, has this agency got no band funds?—A. In my 
agency there is no such thing as band funds because they have no money. 4 
You have told us in your remarks something about this 2,000 mile — 
shore-line that had been created by damming up and setting in a power-plant. 
Was there nothing paid for, that?—A. When this was built the Indians were 
living on the old reserve on a small plot of land. The Quebec Stream Com- 
mission flooded it and they came to terms with the Indian Department. It was ~ 
before my time but I know the story. They agreed to remove these Indians — 
to wherever they wanted to live. They had to select a spot on what we call the — 
Obedjiwan and the Quebee Stream Commission agreed to replace their houses — 
that they had on the old reserve. 7 
Q. But was there no compensation for removing them from one place to j 
another?—-A. No, the Quebec government ‘did not need to do that, it was not — 
even compulsory for them to lve in the houses, it was just a gesture of © 
good-will on their part. 


By Mr. Richard: ; 

Q. Is there any farming at all? Do you do any cultivating of the Prikl: : 
A. They do grow potatoes and we supply them with seed and various things — 
that way. E 
Q. You spoke of them having good homes?—A. Yes, this man has a good — 
home. 4 

Q. But they do not occupy those homes except for a very short time?— 
A. Absolutely, they live at home until fall when they go out and they return 
in the spring. 

Mr. Bryce: I do not understand. These Indians are the original settlers 
in this country and then Quebec says to them you have no land and you have no. 
nothing. I do not understand that. They were the first settlers in this country 
so they should have some land to live on. 

The Wirness: I understand through various information we have had from 
the officials that the province of Quebee was asked to set aside land for the 
Indians. I understand that the province of Quebec and Ottawa agreed to set — 
aside a limit of 300,000 acres of land for all these Indians, but so far there was . 
only so much taken up. I understand there is something like 260,000 acres yet: . 
to be given to the Indians. . 

Mr. Buackmore: All over the province? 


| The Wirness: All over the province. It seems that reserves like Maniwaki- 
and the others must have the acreage figured out and deducted from the 300 000 
and whatever is left may be distributed among the Indians. | 


ree 


By Mr. Lickers: | 

Q. The area the Indians are occupying for their hunting and fishing grounds - 
would cover a lot more than that?—A. It is strictly Crown lands and they are 
only tolerated to live and trap, but they have positively no right to be on the . 
land. 

(). I think they have the first right.—A. Naturally T agree with you in that, 
These Indians have the right to be anywhere ; in the country as far as I am con- 
cerned but in the province “of Quebec the Indians have no legal right or toleration 
in the province. . 
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Hon. Mr. Horner: What is the condition in Ontario? 

The Wrirnuss: In Ontario when the treaty was set up there was a reserve 
created to take care of the Quebec Abitibi, and what they call the Ontario 
Abitibi, but that reserve was never supplied and the Indians never lived on it. — 

~ Mr. Bryce: They still have it for trapping? 

The Witness: It is only a small reserve. For example, this reserve I speak 
of is about 30 square miles and these people have their trap lines covered by the 
registered trap line set-up for over 2,000 square miles. The reserve as it is to-day 
is just about enough trapping ground for a small family. 

Mr. Ricuarp: What about the religious education, have they missionaries? 

The Wrrness: All these agencies have missionaries, my agency, the 
Waswanipi, the Mistassini and so on. 

Mr. Rew: It might be interesting to go into this question. It always 
seemed to me the Indians of the province of Quebec were of a different class from 
the other provinces. History, as I have read it, shows when the French first 
had Quebec they just said to the Indians “you are a conquered race and you 
have nothing here”, and it was not until the British came in that they got treaties 
and reserves were established. Now it appears, according to the evidence we 
have heard this morning, that in the province of Quebec the Indians are still 
in the same class as when the French government took them over, and I think 
it might be well for this committee to find out if nothing was done to help them 
as happened in the other provinces. 

Mr. Brackmore: Am I right when I understand that they are 260,000 acres 
short of what the Quebec government agreed to give the Indians? 

The Wrrness: I understand the agreement is that the province had to allot 
300,000 acres and a deduction has yet to be made of the reserves which are set 
up but there is still 260,000 acres they could give. I do not know if you could 
compel them to do so. 

Mr. Casretpen: I wonder if Mr. Hoey would give us a statement on that? 


The Cuamman: I think Mr. Hoey will be appearing before this committee 
and we can go into that later. I think we should carry on with the witnesses 


here and get all we can from the Indians of Quebec. 


Mr. Casttepen: Could we clear up the one point so we could know whether 


we are discussing what is right or not? 


Mr. Horny: Well I could not make a statement off-hand. 

The Cuatrman: He would prefer to wait. 

Now we have several delegates that appeared before us yesterday and we 
shall have the opportunity of questioning them to-day. Have you anything 
further to ask of the agent, Mr. Lariviére or the chief. 

Mr. Bracxmore: I would like to ask the agent if he can speak to this chief 
in his own language? 

The Witness: I understand some Indians but I cannot speak well. Usually, 
this man speaks fairly good English. 

The Cuamman: Would he prefer to speak in Indian? 

The Wrrness: This man at home, when he is visited by me, or other people, 
carries on a fair conversation in English and usually expresses himself very well. 

Mr. Bracxmorz: Is there an interpreter who could understand this chief ? 


The CuarrMan: I think from what I have heard he speaks English probably 
very well. 


Mr. Brackmorn: I would like to ask him some questions? 
The Cxuarrman: Ask him and see how you get along. 
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Mr. Buackmore: Do the Indians receive any clothes from the government 
now? Do they get any clothes from the government? 

Chief PreneroucHse: Not since last fall. 

Mr. BuackMore: How much did they get last fall? 

The CHAIRMAN: We did not get that answer. 


‘s 


i 
: 
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Pardon me, Mr. Blackmore, I am just informed that we still have three other © 


representatives here from the Abitibi reserve. Probably we could do this all at 
once and question them with regard to the Abitibi reserve by calling up the other 
representatives, 

Mr. Raymonp: I believe they speak French only. 


The CHairMan: Well, I would like the committee to keep in mind its desire — 


to finish at one o’clock. We have about four other delegations that appeared 


before us yesterday to question besides this delegation that has appeared before | 
us this morning. Now I would ask the committee to govern themselves 


accordingly and get as quickly as possible the information which they want. 


Mr. Buackmore: I would like to know how much: clothing is issued to — 


them normally each year? Now whatever is the best way to get that I do not 
know and I would like to have direction. These people are going into the far 
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north were it is excessively cold and they will need warm clothing and lots of it. ~ 


Mr. Gariepy: The agent should know. . 
Mr. Buacxmore: If the agent knows we will let the agent tell us. 
The Wirness: In my agency there is not a single Indian family which is not 


visited by me personally and that. is called the annual visit. Whether the — 
Indians live in a house, or in a tent, or in a canoe, makes no difference to me, 
I must see every one of them annually. When I visit the house I will not 


tolerate anyone except the chief and the members of that particular family 
being around. Friends, and relatives, must all go out and the Indian is able 


to say to me all he wants to say. If it is necessary I will listen to them for . 


half a day, or half an hour, or two hours, it makes no difference to me. Those 


Indians are all adjusted at that particular moment. I take into account their 


medical history and their previous revenue, that is the past year’s revenue and 
prospects for the year to come. I will illustrate this by giving an example. It 
is practically the same as I said a moment ago. We have a complete set-up and 
a complete record. If we go into a family where there is a young man, the 
average person might think he was strong and healthy and able to look after his 
family, but it might not be so. I do not take that into account. I have to take 
into account his medical record. If the man is one of what we call the suspected 
T.B. cases but it is not definitely established as a T.B. case but if he has any 
other defects, for instance, if he is a cripple, we will usually make a point of 
giving him all he asks for. 


Mr. Lickers: Do you carry all your supplies with you at the time of the 
visit? 


The Wrrness: The store issues to the Indian what he needs and 1b is & 
matter for him to say which store he wants to get it at. 
Hon. Mrs. Fauuis: Do you give the order to the store? 


The Witness: I give the order to the Indians and they take it to the store 
themselves. 


Mr. BLackMoRE: Whatever they ask for? 


Mr. Bryce: Mr. Lariviére, how do you get all this information when you _ 


do not speak Indian? 
The Wrrness: I usually use an interpreter. 


Mr. Bryce: Why did you not bring your interpreter to-day for the chief ‘ee. 
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The Wrrness: As far as I am concerned this man talks English every time 
I have seen him. I get along very well with him but I believe it is because he is 
: in a strange area, I think that is the reason why he does not speak up. 

= The CHamman: Gentlemen, I have been informed that these three gentle- 
men from the Abitibi reserve along with Mr. Lariviere have a brief that they 
" would like to submit to this committee. Is it the wish of the committee that 
_ the brief should be heard? 


a Hon. Mr. Horner: Before we hear the brief I would like to ask a question. 
4 By Hon. Mr. Horner: | 
, Q. In view of the fact that you know the wants of the Indians and the 
- type of clothing which is being given out, do you not’think it would be a good 
saving if you handled the goods yourself rather than send the Indians to the 
stores?—A. In our agency the distribution is impossible along those lines, 
_ because these Indians do not live on reserves as do the Indians in Caughnawaga; 
they are scattered all over the country. As a matter of fact, our trappers cover 
an area equal to one-fifth of the surface of the province of British Columbia. 
To distribute our relief supplies and clothing and other things ourselves would 
mean practically taking over all these merchants. They are not centralized 
on the reserve. 


, 
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By Mr. Lickers: 


amt Q. Have you enough assistants to help you do these things? It must be 
- quite an undertaking for you each year.—A. At the start—the first year—we 
established our system and then we went on from there. As a matter of fact I 
have discussed this matter with the department that help would be necessary 
- and at one time they took the matter up with the Civil Service Commission, 
‘but it was delayed by one thing and another. We did get help in the field in 1945, 
but I must admit that every year after I make my annual visits I am exhausted 
and it is about the month of February or March before we have completed 
all our work and established our position to start out the following year. 

at Q. Could you give us some idea as to what other assistance you require?— 
A. We now have a clerk. We have a very capable girl in the office; but as regards 
staff, other help, the matter was discussed one time with Mr. Hoey and I under- 
stood that he was considering applying for additional help. 

~-Q. How many more of a staff would you want?—A. At the time I discussed 
‘the matter I asked for a girl and a man in the office. 


i The CuatrMan: Gentlemen, I do not like to interrupt, but it has been 
customary to hear from the Indians first and then to hear from the agents. 
We could question the agent afterwards. In this case we brought the agent in to 
help the Abitibi Indians along, but I would suggest that we should probably 
later hear the agent with regard to these matters. We have this group from 
that agency here now and they have a brief which they would like to present 


to the committee. Is it the wish of the committee that we hear that brief now? 
Is it in English or French? | 
* ~ Mr. Raymonp: It is in French. . 

The Cuarrman: I am afraid I shall have to impose upon Mr. Raymond 
again and ask him to act as our interpreter. 

bi Mr. Biacxmore: While you are deciding this matter, I wonder if I might 


» ask the agent if he can recall about how much money is required a year to 
give the Indians clothing? 

ae, The Wrrness: I cannot give you the figures for clothing or rations separ- 
ately, but we have given in my agency—Mr. Hoey can correct me if I am wrong 
_ —with regard to direct issues paid to the Indians when the Indians were facing 
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more or less a serious crisis we paid to them approximately on welfare, medical | 
and local accounts something like $100,000. I wall say this, that never has the 
department questioned any of those accounts. I have been coming to Ottawa 
sometimes once or twice a year to present my problems to the department 
and never have I been refused anything for these Indians. _ ! 

The CuatrMan: Now, Mr. Raymond, would you please read the brief? 
This brief will appear in the.record in French. 

(Brief appears as Appendix GG to to-day’s report.) 

Mr. Raymonp (translates): June 17, 1947. The three main groups called 
Tetes de Boule, Obedjiwan and Manaouan et Weymontaching expressly wishes 
as follows:— | 


1. That the rights and privileges granted in favour of the Indians be 
maintained without any of the present favourable privileges being abandoned. 


2. That the present legislation concerning admission of members to the band 
be maintained with the exception of a white person married to an Indian woman. 


3. We are opposed to the enfranchisement of the Indians, either voluntary — 
or in any other way.. oe 


4. We do not want to pay taxes. 
5. We do not wish to have the right to vote. 


6. We want the exclusion of white people from our reserves with the . 
exception of religious or lay personnel which is approved by the authorities — 
for educational and religious purposes. 

__7. We want better school facilities and we request a hospital and orphanage | 
at Saumaur, Quebec; 

(a) a hospital having fifty beds or more; and twenty-five beds for those — 

suffering from T.B.; 

(6) schools for poor children and orphans. : 


1. Urgent need of an agent for these three groups speaking our language. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


= 


} 
(1) The case of a sick person in hospital—Roberval, Caughnawaga, La | 
Tuque, N.B.—a hospital with a sanitarium. There are at present twenty cases 
Of Ds: 

(2) The case of the crippled children or feeble children whose parents are 
unable to work or to hunt. 


(3) The case of five or six old persons who should be hospitalized during 


the winter time. These persons are really charges upon their families and those 
families are poor and have other troubles. | 


(4) Material help to be furnished to the Indians in order that they may — 
build good little homes, to be supplied with nails, tar paper and flooring. At — 
Obedjiwan and at Manaouan it is not possible to secure boards and so on. Since 
the establishment of the present agency all help granted in the past has ceased. | 
The present agent is not in favour of better homes for Indians. To a chief who — 
has built a good little home the agent had for him very few encouraging words, — 
and the same remarks were made to one named Claude Flamand of Manaouan. 


‘ 
! 
; 
. 
: 
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; 
It is reported that now we have persons at Obedjiwan who have no home on ~ 
the reserve and homes cannot be found for three different families. x 

At Obedjiwan it will be necessary to rebuild at least forty-five homes. — 
They should not ask the Indian to live in a tent for months in the summer 


time, because if we do that we go back thirty-five years. 


(5) There are at the present time five or six widows who should hunt 
but they have no canoes and they cannot buy a canoe. Can the agent do. 


= 
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something? The canoe is necessary for Indians to do trapping. I know three 
_ chiefs who have to stay all the time on the reserve in order to look after the 
sick persons and so forth. These chiefs cannot go away into the bush and hunt 
and so forth and they lose around $800 to $1,000 a year. If it is the wish of 
the department would it be possible to grant to these chiefs a sufficient amount 
or an equivalent amount to that which the chiefs are losing? 
(7) We express the wish that a system of trap lines be organized. We 
- realize sometimes there is no justice in the appropriation of the land for that 
use. The present agent has taken from Paul Mequest his best land for musk- 
rats. They propose to the Indians 50,000 square miles. The surveys map is 
marked in townships. When we go to hunt it is not the same thing at all. 
The beaver does not build his shelter on a rock. In a matter such as this the 
people primarily interested should be consulted, that is to say, the trappers. — 
Here we face the problem of the clubs. They take from the Indians there 
- much territory and give it to the white man’s organizations. Our Indians had 
to abandon moose hunting, and they request that they be allowed to keep the 
right of trapping on these lands. A better agreement with Quebec is also 
expedient, else we lose all our hunting grounds. Further we ask for more 
mating beavers. . 

(8) We complain about the way the family allowances are remitted to 
us. We have received at Weymontaching articles which are absolutely useless, 
clothing or shoes too large, and so forth. We are under the impression that 
the storekeepers give us what they cannot sell, and the present agent should 

pay more attention to this matter and give necessary instructions to certain 
stores, giving the necessary instructions to certain storekeepers in order that 

they deliver food for the children at Weymontaching, Saumur, La Lautre, 
_ Oskalaneo, etc. 

(9) There is a lack of drugs to take care of Indians who are sick, during 
the winter time more especially. These would help to fight. grippe and colds 
and so on. 

| (10) At Weymontaching during the summer the Indians on the reserve 
~ want to cut about 800 or 1,000 cords of pulpwood every year. That money 
would help the living of the families. This year as well as during last summer 
lumber has been cut by them on the reserve of 700 miles of the Hudson bay. 
The Indian reserve is 7,400 square miles. 
(11) At Weymontaching on the territory of the reserve there are to be 
_ found 771 acres belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Company. Many Indians have 
puilé their homes on that land. We have asked Mr. Lariviere in the past to 
buy those lands on behalf of the government—those lands occupied by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. They would be good for cultivation. As the pulp- 
wood has been cut we believe they could be bought at a very good price.. Th 
Indians would then be at home and they could have gardens. : 


PROJECTS 


The undersigned ask that they be given an agent who could organize for 
 them:— 

- (1) Organize a co-operative to pick and sell small fruits, especially blue- 
~ perries at Obedjiwan and Weymontaching. This year we have large quantities 
of blueberries which cannot be sold on account of lack of market at Saumur. 
(2) The same organization could be established near Obedjiwan for fishing. 

. (3) This agent should try to find seasonal work for the Indians; 
_--—-(4):-'This agency should organize a systematic way to cut pulpwood on the 


“* 


_ reserve at Weymontaching, and to promote home industries, such as making 
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bark canoes, bark baskets, and so forth, and find a market for those things. 
Also the construction of small houses with the assistance of the department. 

The agent in charge of Tetes de Boule should be established there on the 
reserve in charge of the Indians and not only come there once during the year 
but much more often and at any time we need him. 


COMPLAINTS AGAINST THE PRESENT AGENT 


The undersigned agree but regret to say that the present agent, however 
great his intentions may be and his desire to help the Indians:—_ 


(1) At the present he does not have the time to do his work. As of the 
6th of September, 1946, the agent had not yet visited the reserve of Tetes de_ 
Boule. We badly need him and we have not seen him at Obedjiwan since the — 


beginning of June. This has caused loss of time and work to some of us. 


(2) The present agent does not seem to favour day schools for the Indians _ 


or the project of building homes for these Indians. 


(3) The ration of Joseph Antoine Connelly of Weymontaching was struck 
off. Furthermore, it has been proposed to have Antoine Connelly sent back to 


Pointe Bleue. His two children are married and are living on the reserve at ) 


Weymontaching. 


(4) We stress the case at Obedjiwan, of Simon Aouachich whose ration has | 


been struck off—also that of his wife—without any real reason. 


(5) We regret also that the agent has had fits of temper and so forth, more — 
especially on certain occasions. We do not believe any more what the agent — 
says. This is very unfortunate because we thus lose confidence in the repre- | 


sentative of the department. 


The CuatrmMan: Now, we will proceed with the examination of those who : 


appeared yesterday. We finished with the first group from the Caughnawaga ~ 


reserve, and now we have to hear Mr. Beauvais, Mr. Delisle, Mr. Jacobs and the 
Rey. Father Lalonde, S.J. I will ask them to come forward and we will proceed 
with questions on the brief which they put in yesterday. Father Lalonde, do 
you wish to make a statement before we start questioning? 

Rev. Father Latonpm: Mr. Chairman and members of the joint committee, 


I appreciate this opportunity for expressing our side of the story, especially ag I~ 
am concerned with certain articles laid down in the brief presented here yester- — 
day by another group. I really understand the situation and can appreciate the | 
difficulty of the committee. Two groups have come here both claiming to — 
represent the majority of the Caughnawaga Indians, and you gentlemen have © 


not been on the reserve and do not know the conditions; therefore it is very hard 
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for you to form an opinion. It was suggested by the other group yesterday that — 
an investigation should be made of the reservation, and we agree to that. I think ~ 


Now, in order to throw a little more light on this subject of the real — 
representation of the reserve, I would like to stress a few facts that were brought | 
out yesterday. First of all, I will quote from the official Indian census of — 


‘ 
E 
we can face that ordeal. a 
i 
, 


1944 as regards our mission and the Indian population. It ig laid down there — 
that the Indian population is 3,010. The Catholic population is represented — 


as being 2,682; the Protestant population is 251 ; and those noted in the census 
as pagan or aboriginal Indians number 77. That makes a total of non- 


ie 
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Catholics of 328 as against 2,682 of the Catholic faith, which represents a 3 


difference of a little better than 90 per cent of Catholics. 
There is another fact I wanted to state which was admitted last night 


in questioning. Of the total population at Caughnawaga the non-voters represent e 


about three-quarters of the population; therefore the voters of Caughnawaga 


represent about one-quarter of the population. That was admitted last night. 


’ 
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They are represented by a council which is elected at Caughnawaga annually. 
I may say for your information that the present council was elected by acclama- 
tion in January last. What grounds they have for complaint on that score, 
Ido not know; but at least that shows that there was no opposition as far as 
the present council is concerned. That is the explanation as far as I can give it. 
“It was also stated yesterday that a good many of our natives are able men and 
are earning their living outside of the reserve, and that many of them go to the 
“United States for work and are away from home a good deal, but they are not 
back in town for the council elections. Another reason was that at the particular 
time there did not seem to be anything particular to worry about. Also, there 
did not seem to be any special reason for those who have since presented opposi- 
‘tion to have anything to worry about what might come up from this council 
‘as regards education especially; and that is what I am particularly interested in. 
Quite recently however, we heard that this group was preparing to present 
a brief to your committee. That was in fact presented yesterday by Mr. Lazare. 
It was to deal with our residential schools and their opposition to the present 
system. Naturally, as pastor of that parish it was my duty to arouse the 
attention of our Catholic population, members of my fiock, to the danger to the 
faith, since we adhere to the brief which was presented here some time ago— 
“I think a little over two weeks ago—by the Catholic hierarchy. They referred 
to that in the brief which was presented here yesterday. With that thought in 
mind a group of Indians got together and discussed the situation and thought 
it was advisable to call a band meeting in the usual form, in the old tradition 
of Caughnawaga, which was from the pulpit on Sunday; so after mass I 
announced that there would be an official band meeting at the parish home next 
to the church. Members of the officially elected council were there standing 
near the pulpit. There were some I could name who are here to-day and who 
are present listening to me, and they knew that the meeting was to be held 
“in the evening at eight o’clock. At that meeting, officially and honestly 
announced, were present—it was stated last night, we haven’t got the exact 
- figures, that perhaps there were 250 there—I would say in my estimation it 
- would be closer to 200 than 250. Also.present was Rev. Father Jacobs, an 
- Indian priest, of the Society of Jesus, pastor of the St. Regis mission, and he is 
here to-day. 
The proposed subject matter of the meeting was mostly to defend what we 
- thought were the Catholic rights in the present system of education as we have 
it on the reserve. There was an official chairman and he presided over the 
meeting as was noted in the minutes presented in our brief yesterday. The 
object of the meeting was carried out. Everybody was unanimously agreed. 
A number of questions were raised there and they were taken up one by one. 
One saw the unanimity of opinion, the questioning expanded; we would ask 
those to stand up who were in favour of keeping the present system of education 
as we have it now on the reserve. We have a Catholic school and we have 
Protestant schools also. When that question was admitted unanimously they 
decided that perhaps they would have other representations to make to the 
joint committee. They appointed from among the group there present a com- 
- mittee who got together several times and prepared this other brief; and that 
- is the reason for our being here to-day. 
‘ Now, gentlemen, let me answer briefly some of the charges that are made 
against our schools and against the exercise of our religion as it is referred to in 
the brief. I refer particularly to page 4, paragraph 7, of that brief. 
The first point they raise is: 
“We do not approve the nuns or sisters of Ste. Anne’s to teach our children 
as they do not teach our children enough, the only thing they learn is praying 
and singing and marching to church during school hours, also they get holidays 
for a priest’s birthday, etc.” 
-91597—24 6 Pee beh 
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Well, in answer to that, I think the best thing I can do is to refer you 
to the inspector’s reports which must be in the hands of the Department of 
Indian Affairs. If you would like the correct answer to that charge I would 
ask you to look at those reports; I refer to the charge that the Sisters of 
Ste. Anne do not teach the children anything, that the only thing they learn 
is to pray and sing and that they get holidays on the priest’s birthday. You 
will find the answer to that in the inspector’s report. The inspector is Mr. 
Westcott, who is also the inspector for all the English-speaking Catholic 
schools in one district in Montreal. You can also get some information from 
the Department of Indian Affairs, from Mr. Hoey. As to the instruction given 
on the reserve by our Catholic nuns, the Sisters of Ste. Anne, in the past, I am 
sure the reports would be favourable. | 

It was also mentioned, not in the brief but in the subsequent questioning, 
that some of our pupils receive a part of their instruction at Caughnawaga 
in the English schools, and that many of the pupils are so far behind that 
when they go on to higher schools they sometimes have to be put back as 
much as three grades. In answer to an accusation of that kind I can give 
you examples. Of course, it may be that there is one factor, the pupil himself, 
That could be investigated. But, by way of a general statement I can say that 
personally I know some boys who left our school to atttend the Victoriaville 
Sacred Heart college, whom I visited myself and questioned and about whom 
I had received information directly from the director of the school, and he 
claims that they are among some of his best pupils, and one of them especially . 
is the best in his class and has been almost since he started attending that 
school. ; 


“We do not approve the rebuilding of our burnt school unless it becomes f 
a public school which takes children of all religions and teaches them. Same~ 
as the Protestant school system of Montreal, which is one of the highest 
form of education in Canada. We demand qualified teachers with degrees for 
teaching, to teach our children. The creating of vocational section and also 
the creation of a technical branch.” 4 

In answering that I will refer you to page 5 and 6 of our brief. Unfortun-_ 
ately for us our brief had not been printed in a sufficient number of copies to ; 
enable us to give one to each member of the committee, but additional copies — 
will be available in a day or two and you will then have them. Z 

Now I come to another point: : 


: 
society, who are in control of our church.” 4 
I may tell the committee that I am a member of the Jesuit society myself, — 


and I am very proud of that fact. And it goes on: 4 
“They are meddling in the affairs of this band when all they have a right 
to do is be spiritual advisers.” 


Now, I want to state the principle that a pastor in his parish according to — 
the doctrine of the Catholic hierarchy must—I will not use the word “meddle”, — 
for I personally resent this accusation, care for his flock. However, I do want — 
to tell you this; that in principle the pastor in his parish has as his first duty ‘ 
to seek the welfare of his children as far as teaching the doctrine, the faith, — 
is concerned. He is also the spiritual adviser and pastor, the spiritual father — 
of his flock. Naturally he exercises a certain influence on his people who are 
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inclined to come to him as their father and explain to him perhaps their 
grievances and their problems and leave it in his hands, or secure advice from 


him; and also, perhaps, to get protection, if need be. As far as this particular 
charge is concerned, it has always been my policy in the past to withdraw 


and refrain from “meddling”, as the statement puts it, in affairs which are 
strictly affairs of the band; although at times it was next to impossible to keep 


~ 


myself from being implicated in it because of the different factions which 
just now prevail on the reserve. Just lately this case came up. We thought 
our religion was really concerned. We took definite sides. And then, at the 
close of that particular discussion on education I made a statement to a group 
of persons around the pulpit. I said exactly what I told you a while ago about 
my policy in the past; but, notwithstanding all that I have ‘been accused 


repeatedly of “meddling” in Indian affairs. It will be my policy in the future as 


IT said to do all I can as your spiritual adviser and as your father here to 
help you even in your Indian abel I am able to do so; not in your adminis- 
tration, you have a whole organ! ation for that; but to help you in any 
representations that you would need or any advice that perhaps I could give 
you; that is going to be my attitude in the future. It is also my duty to do 
so because I realize more and more now since their brief has been presented 
that there is ‘a very real danger coming from the other side as was expressed 


here yesterday. 


Now, returning to the particular charges laid down here: 
We are capable of handling our affairs without interference from 
outsiders. They have set themselves up in business in a big way. 


I wonder if that was meant to be a compliment. Let me read the whole 


thing and then | will comment on it:— 


They operate bingo and euchre games of chance, these games are in 
the category of gambling. This teaches our children to take chances, 
thereby become gamblers. They also operate a movie house, dance hall 
and pool room. They no longer preach in our native tongue, but: insist 
in preaching in French and English only. This Act threatens the extinction 
of our beloved language, which the people will not tolerate for long. 


I will take these one by one. “They set themselves up in business in a 


big way”: you are all aware that in every parish there are these parish organiza- 


tions to help not only in a social way to get the parishioners together but also 


to help in raising funds for the upkeep of the church or other activities conducted 


on the reserve or such as will be found in almost any parish as a rule. It is 
from this that the Jesuits are organizing a big money proposition on the reserve 
for profit. I may state— 

Mr. MacNicou: Who gets a big profit? | 

The Wrrness: It is alleged that the J esuit society is getting it. It appears 
from this brief that “they have set themselves up in business in a big way”. 
The church organization as we have ;t on the reserve is administered by the 
Jesuit Order, and has been ever since away back in 1657. That is when the 
Jesuit Order first came there and continued until it was suppressed in 1773, and 
the last Jesuit in Canada then died around 1800. After Castlemaine the society 


-_ was reorganized and reinstated in charge of them a little after 1800. The Jesuits 


came back to Canada in 1848 although they did not come back to Caughnawaga 
right then, they came back there only in 1903. In the interim the Oblate fathers, 
an order of scholarly priests, administered to the Indians. There have been 
Oblate Fathers stationed there for thirty-five years. One of them was later 
Bishop Forbes, Archbishop of Ottawa, who was there at least twelve years 
himself. He was the last of that order stationed there until the Jesuit fathers 
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came back in 1903. I personally have been there for the past ten years. The 

parish organization has as a source of revenue only what the Indians can give 
them for actual support; that is they pay, some of them, their pew rent, which — 
is taken up by collection on Sunday mornings. They also have the contributions ; 
which are taken up during the different mass services. Both would be barely 
sufficient to keep the mission going. We have therefore to find means to organize | 
in order to make both ends meet. One of the things we use to that end is what : 
in French we call a “tombola”—in English you call it a bazaar—as any ordinary — 
parish would hold a bazaar. We also have bingo games at the bazaars and 
euchres now and then. We also have the occasional bingo game during the year 
in the hall; and the other odd stands that you find on a parish bazaar ground. — 
Incidentally, I might say that we have been organizing for our next bazaar which 
will be held around the beginning of July. You are all quite welcome to come 
and see how things are being run. If you were to condemn our situation you — 
would have to condemn every other chureh bazaar that is being organized — 
throughout Canada. I think I have said enough on that particular angle ~ 
of the case. ; - 
Then they say, “This teaches our children to take chances, thereby become — 
gamblers.” I will leave that to your own better judgment. ; 
Then they say, “They also operate a movie house, dance hall and pool room.” — 
Well, now here is the fact. In this particular hall, the parish hall, that we have — 
on the church ground we have during the last five years held the occasional show 
which has been organized by a parish committee. At the outset we borrowed one 
of these 16-mm. projection machines and later we were able to buy one for 
ourselves. We rented different films for programmes and in that way showed 
them ourselves mostly to our children in order to be able to control the 
programmes and to be sure of the moral correctness of them. This was intended 


particularly to afford amusement to our children and keep them around us and 
to be sure of their better behaviour. 


Now, as to the dance hall: the same parish hall also serves the purpose of our. 
teen-agers’ club, mostly the older girls from our parish school who organized this 
themselves this spring so that they could spend an enjoyable evening together 
in the hall. They have the use of a small gramophone; and we permitted the 
teen-age girls to carry this on under our paternal eye. Then, as to the pool room: 
there is a little room immediately joining the vestry, where the altar boys pass 
the time while waiting to change into their vestments and assist in the serving of 
mass. There is a little table in there, it is not much larger than one of these 
tables such as you have here in the committee room, and these little tables have 
little balls about this size (indicating) and they amuse themselves with that game 
while waiting. That is the pool room. Incidentally, there is no charge of any | 
kind made for the use of the table..Some of these boys are children of some of ~ 


Uae who signed this brief, some of these altar boys about whom I have just 
spoken. | 


ys 
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_ And now, they go on, “They no longer preach in our native tongue, but insist 
in preaching in French and English only.” We have the privilege of having with 
‘us today Father Jacobs, who as I said a while ago is an Indian Jesuit, a native 
of Caughnawaga. He is stationed down at the St. Régis reserve and he comes 
regularly every month to preach in Indian to our congregation at every mass. 
Besides that, in his absence, every Sunday I personally give the announcements 
in Indian at every mass. ‘All the official prayers and the whole of the singing at 
all of these services is carried on in the Indian language. There are three other 
Jesuit fathers who are now studying the Indian language in order to be able to 
help us out in that respect. : 


Gentlemen, I think I have completed all I want to say. I will not take up 4 
more of your time, I thank you. 
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The CuatrMAN: Shall we now proceed with the questioning of this 
delegation? : | 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. Would you like me to start, Mr. Chairman? I have just one or two 
questions I would like to ask. I am very much interested in what I think you 
said in your brief here; did I understand you correctly, that there are two groups 


on the reserve?—A. Would you like me to answer that, or some of the other 
~ members of the delegation. 


Q. Well, anyone can answer this —A. I will give you my interpretation, if 
you wish. There exists a group of aboriginal Indians who are mostly all former 
Christians but who for certain reasons of their own—we are not forcing or trying 
+o force our religion on them—have abandoned their Christianity which they 
formerly practised. Now there are not very many. According to the last census 
there would be seventy-seven and actually I think there would be a little more. 
Besides those there are some who I think are sincerely Catholic but as stated 
yesterday they make a division between being a Catholic and being an Indian. 


That group also adheres, for certain racial reasons that appear to us as being 


prejudiced, to the same ideas which I think the group has expressed here. I may 
say this, it was a false and wrong statement to claim that you could be a Catholic 
and an Indian and make a clear-cut line for that. Now that stands not just for 
Catholics but for any denomination. A man cannot only be a Catholic, or a 
Protestant, or other denomination by just meeting in his church and sitting in 
his church and praying on Sunday, and then say, for the rest of the time, “T am 
an Indian” or “I am a white man.’ You are either a Catholic Indian or a 
Protestant Indian twenty-four hours of the day and therefore you must always 
act as such. Otherwise it would just be a name if he does not act according to his 
belief. I think there is a misunderstanding there. Some of them are really sincere 
and I think they would resent not being considered as Catholics, but still they 
adhere to the principles as opposed to the system of teaching as regards 
denominational schools. 

Q. One further question. How did that group, which represents only 
seventy-seven or a few more than that, elect the council of chiefs?—A. It is not 
just those, there are also other groups of Catholics, I would not know exactly 
how many, but they would be opposed. I would thing it would be wise for the 
committee to institute a referendum. You could then judge for yourselves. 
There is a serious problem and a referendum would really be necessary in our 
case. 1 think the same point was said by myself and Mr. Beauvais yesterday. 
One of the reasons for the situation 1s that our able men, who are in the great 


majority on the side we represent, are out of the reserve at the time the 


elections occur and only about one-quarter of the voters really take an interest. 
At the last election there was no special problem and the other group being always 
defeated because of the system that prevails in our reserve of having six sections 
where voters of that section have to vote for the candidate in that section. 
It favours certain cliques who hold office even if it is not the wish of the majority. 
We have a brief that will be handed to you suggesting a remedy for this. 

Mr. Marruews: I have no questions except I wish to say that I think the 
reverend gentleman has made a very fne rebuttal to many of the charges that 
were flung around here yesterday. 

Mr. Biackmore: Are we supposed to be questioning all of these gentlemen? 

The CHamrMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Buackmore: I would like to ask Mr. Jacobs if there is any other 
matter that he wished to deal with yesterday particularly, when the time limit 
did not permit, other than taxation. He was making what I considered to be 


a very able presentation. 
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Mr. Jacoss: Do you want me to continue with taxation? 

Mr. Buackmore:. I would like you to take up any other items, other than 
taxation. I think you established your case on taxation very well. 

The Cuairman: The brief has been submitted, Mr. Blackmore d 
a copy of it? 

Mr. Buackmore: I understand that the brief has been submitted and the 


questions I propose to ask are on the brief and I would presume that they would 
be quite in order. | 


id you have 


F. McDonald Jacobs, called: 


The Witness: I have not got very much more to say except to give you 
references as to the jurisprudence or the judgments which have been rendered 
regarding taxation. The 
of their territory but in the neighbourhood, have their 
of the said reserve; they leave their domiciles in ¢he morning to go to work; and 
at night, their work finished they come back to their homes in Caughnawaga. 

In fact, since the last seven months, the Indians, working in the United 
States, have paid out to their dependents within the limits of the Caughnawaga 
reserve over $10,311.74; being the amount verified by means of money-orders 
a an additional sum of $5,579, amount verified by cheques deposited in the 
banks. 


Mr. Buackmorr: Would the witness mind elaborating or clarifying that. 
What are we to gather from that submission? 

The Wirness: The effect of the matter is 
on them in 1942 in the United States. 
Montreal, case of Crepin vs. Delorim 


domiciles within the limits 


there was no income tax levied 
Now, in a record of the superlor court, 


ier et al and the Banque Canadienne 
Nationale, Tierce-Saisie, the Honourable Mr. Justice Philippe Demers, has 
decided, in 1930, that the moneys deposited in a bank situated outside of the 
limits of the Caughnawaga reserve, by an Indian, constitute an ‘incorporeal 
right, non-susceptible to be taxed by the actual laws, and consequently, being 
unseizable. This judgment has been reported in volume 68, page 36, of the 
Official Judicial Reports of the province of Quebec. 


Mr. Buacxnmore: May I ask a question there and I am going to give over 
the rest of my time to other members. What you are dealing with here’ is 
the matter of succession duties. 

The Witness: No sir, in all cases. Now this 
Banque Canadienne Nationale and presumably 
certain outsider and the money was attached 
was applied. It was read here yesterday. 

Mr. Buacxmore: It would forbid that. 

The Wirnzss: Section 102 of the Indian Act reads as follows:— 

102. No Indian or non-treaty Indian shall be liable to be taxed 
for any real or personal property, unless he holds, in his individual right, 
real estate under a lease or in fee simple, or personal property outside of 
the reserve or special reserve, in which case he shall be liable to be taxed 
for such real or personal property at the same rate as other persons in 
the locality in which it is situated, 

That reference is no 
1927, section 102. 


This judgment was rendered on this basis 
his unquestionable property, 


money was deposited in the 
the Indian owed money to a 
and section 102 of the Indian Act 


that money in the bank was 
or even a car going out of the reserve, is only 


\ 


Caughnawaga Indians who are those working outside | 
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w changed to chapter 98 of the Revised Statutes of 5 
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in transit. Therefore it is not chargeable or seizable in any form. Now, speaking 
of situs or domicile, there is the case of the Toronto General Trusts Corpora- 
tion vs. the King, that was in 39 Dominion Law Reports, page 40. There was 
another judgment in 1986. Se: 

Mr. BuackmorE: What was the effect of this one you just referred to? 

Mr. Chairman, I realize the time is up but I should like very much to ask 
this gentleman a good many more questions probing into this matter. However, 
I realize it would be unfair to the other members of the committee. I am 
impresséd that this gentleman seems to be exceedingly well-informed and has 
a highly intelligent grasp of these matters and I would like to commend him. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well it is 1 o’clock and we have to complete this delega- 

‘tion and we also have the Bersimis, Oka, and St. Regis reserves, that presented 
briefs yesterday. Is it the wish of the committee that we continue at 4 p.m.? 
Mr. Garrepy: Could we get through with these witnesses if we carried on 
for another half hour? 

The Cuatmrman: No, I think not. 

Well, we will adjourn until 4 p.m. in this room. 


The meeting adjourned at 1 p.m. to meet again this afternoon at 4 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4 o’clock. 


The CHarrMAN: Order, gentlemen. 


Have any of the members of the committee questions that they would 


like to ask the group that we had before lunch? Would the representatives 


‘of the Caughnawaga group that were here before lunch come forward, please; 7 


that will be Father Lalonde, Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Beauvais and Mr. Delisle. 

Mr. Licxers: What about the schools on the reserve; are there a sufficient 
number of schools for all the children? 

Rev. Farurer Latonpe: Actually, Mr. Chairman, you are aware that our 
school was burned down and has not been rebuilt; therefore, I do not think 
there is sufficient accommodation. I speak only for our own group. As for 
the other groups, I would not know. 

Mr. Lickers: Well, is there anybody else in your delegation who will be 
able to answer that? 

Rev. FaruHer LALONDE: You mean, a Protestant? 

Mr. Lickers: It does not matter whether he is a Protestant or a Roman 
Catholic. 

Rev. Farner Latonpe: As far as I know the Roman Catholic accommoda- 
tion is not sufficient Just now. 

The CuarrMan: Could you answer that, Father Jacobs? 

Mr. E. Jacozs: I do not know anything about the other schools. 

: Mr. Lickers: I notice on page 6 of your brief a reference to male teachers 
for higher grades. You say:— 

However, with regard to the education and teaching of male pupils 

in the higher grades of our Catholic schools, it is the unanimous wish 

x and desire of our reserve to have the older boys taught by male instructors 

and the suggestion is that such teaching be conducted by teaching Fathers 

or Brothers, assisted, if need there be, by any capable and qualified men 


*~ lay teachers. 


po 
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Do you mean by that, after they get up in the higher grades you want. 
to segregate the males from the females in education. : q 
Rey. FarHer LALonpe: In our day schools, of course, in order to do that. 
we would start with Grade V or VI, let us say with Grade V, and put them 


4 
under the instruction of a male teacher. 
Mr. Lickers: Do you not think that co-education in all grades is better 
than having the two separated? zt 3 

Rev. Farner Latonpre: As far as we are concerned, I claim that it is — 
better to separate them in order to give special education to the boys wie 
is different from the education given the girls in our particular case; another 
reason is this, we have a system of teaching our boys at the present time and 
they themselves admit that as far as their development is concerned and as. | 


far as keeping authority and discipline over them, that they get best results 

when there are male teachers. Those are the reasons we want male teachers for 

our boys for the upper grades. | 
Mr. Lickers: Is this a local condition? 


Rev. Fatuer Latonpe: It is general in the province of Quebec. The boys 
are under male teachers, Fathers or lay teachers. That is general throughout 
Quebec. 

Mr. Licxrrs: That is in all the schools in Quebec, is that it? 

Rev. FarHer Latonpe: I speak only for our own class. 4 

Mr. Lickers: Would it not save time, space and money if they had a 
co-educational system by which the classroom work could all be taken together? 4 

Rev. FatHer Latonprn: That would be a question for study. We are j 
seeking for better results in education. I think our request is on solid ground. 

Mr. Lickers: Are the older students given any assistance either by the | 
department or anyone else in the way of tuition to attend schools for higher q 
education? % 

Rev. Fatuer Latonpe: I think that is taken care of in the fourth paragraph — 
on page 6:— a 

A number of our boys and girls have distinguished themselves in 
higher education and have achieved a fair degree of success. Such higher — 
education was made possible through the kind aid, assistance and 
encouragement of the Indian affairs Branch, without which aid and — 
assistance the attainment achieved might not have been possible; and 
we wish to express our sincere appreciation and gratitude to the officials — 
of the branch who have helped those who worked and strived for higher 
education after leaving the schools in Caughnawaga. We trust and — 
urge that the same policy be not only continued but, if possible, amplified — 
in order to encourage our boys and girls to attend high schools, colleges — 
and universities, by providing them with sufficient financial assistance. — 


3 


6 
rf 


Mr. Lickers: I was just referring to that part in which you say, “we trust 
and urge that the same policy be not only continued but, if possible, amplified—” a 
Rev. Father Latonpe: Yes. ; 
Mr. Lickers: What do you mean by that; they have already been given 
assistance? j 
Rev. Father Latonpe: So far a few have been enabled to do that. I do | 
not believe there have been any refusals on the part of the department in 
the sense that the boys and girls we recommended, so far as I know, have 
been given that assistance; but we intend in future to recommend more, you 
see, and it is provision for the future that we are interested in. : 
Mr. Lickers: There has been no refusal in the past? 
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Rev. Father Latonpe: Not that I know of. Perhaps there might have 
been a few cases. 


_ Mr. Lickers: Do you teach vocational training to the children? 
. Rev. Father Latonpp: Yes; actually before our senior school burned down 


there was a school there for the girls in weaving. After that burned down there — 
was not sufficient room available to continue those classes and just now I 

think there is a section where the sisters teach the girls drawing and domestic 
science and things like that, but they are crowded down cellar. They do what 
they can. In the boys’ department they are teaching woodwork. They are 
also tawght in the cellar of the other school, although they do what they can. 

We have been promised that things will be amended. That is why we want 
and urge the immediate rebuilding of our school. We have seen the tentative 
plans which have been drawn up. © 

Mr. Lickers: Are the teachers in the school certified teachers? 


Rev. Father Lanonpe: They were all accepted by the Department of 
Indian Affairs. 


Mr. Lickers: Are they certified, they may be qualified but I was just 
wondering if they were certified? 

Rev. Father LaLonpe: That is a question that I cannot answer. Inquiries 
could be made, I suppose. 

Mr. Licxers: Perhaps I should have said, certificated teachers. 

Rev. Father Lauonpe: I believe there are. 


Mr. Lickers: Can any member of your delegation tell me exactly what is 
the cleavage on the reserve; why are there these two groups; what is the 
cause of it? 


Mr. L. E. Buavvats: Possibly I can answer that. The difference seems 
to be that there is one faction on the reserve who are self-styled chiefs that 
want to govern themselves, who want to make their own laws and do not want 
‘to recognize the Indian Act or any other laws except what they draw up 
themselves. There is the other faction on our reserve which seems to be afraid 
of his scheme because we just don’t know what kind of laws they might draw 
up. They might be very bad for us; and we might be willing to take a chance 
on whatever laws the government may make for us. We feel there 1s an oppor- 

- tunity to improve the Indian Act, or whatever new name you may give it. 

We are working under it, the Indian Act, so-called, and we feel that its 
administration is not too bad. They changed this system at one time from 
the chiefs to the elected council. There was a reason at the time for that. 

Mr. Lickers: That is the type of government you have on the reserve now, 
the elective council? | 

Mr. Beauvais: Yes. 

Mr. Licxprs: Is there any cleavage between the elected council and the 
old hereditary chiefs? 

Mr. Beauvais: Yes, I believe there is a difference. The elected council 

came about, I think, because the old chiefs perhaps misappropriated funds and 

things like that. They put in the council as an improvement over the chiefs. 
Now, the chiefs were in power perhaps all their lives. We might happen to 
get an imbecile in there and have to be governed by that chief. He dies and 
his son would take over, I suppose. | 


Mr. Lickers: At the present time you operate under the elective system? 
Mr. Beauvais: Yes. 


Mr. Lickers: The only thing you have against that is you believe they 
should vote, not by sections on the reserve, but by the whole reserve? 
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Mr. Bravvais: At large, that is right. © fe his 
Mr. Licxers: Is that the only difference between the group so far as the 
form of government is concerned? 3 Sa 

Mr. Beauvais: That is right, we think there should be one section. You — 
should elect your council at large. We also think that the mayor should be 4 
elected by the people and not elected by the council. At present, you elect six — 
councillors or twelve councillors and once those twelve councillors are elected 
they hold a meeting and choose the mayor. That mayor might not be acceptable : 
to the band but. still you have to accept him. It seems to me we should have © 
the right to choose our own mayor. 


{ 
By voting in sections, you have a chance to vote only for two men. There — 
might be somebody in section four or five for whom I should like to vote and J 
cannot give him a vote. I have a chance to vote only for the two representing 
my section. In some cases, we do not like either one of those two. We do not think — 
they are proper men, so we just do not vote; that is the condition on our reserve. — 
_ Last year, there was no vote at all. All the councillors went in by acclamation. — 


Mr. Lickers: Whose fault was that? The people had the right to vote? 


Mr. Beauvais: That is right, but I can explain it in this way. As you know, — 
the biggest part of the people on the reserve are iron workers. They are away 
in the United States and they pay little or no attention to the workings of the 
town council. They take it for granted that our department will not let them do 
_ anything that is rash during their absence or sell them over the falls. In other 
words, they do not bother. They say, ‘These old fellows are the backbone of the 
reserve and they enjoy themselves being on the council, let them have the ball. 
I do not think the government would let them do anything that would be a 
detriment to the people who are away.” Otherwise, perhaps these people would 
come back and cast a vote. . ¥ 


Mr. Lickers: When are they away, what part of the year?? ‘ 


Mr. Beauvais: They are away about eleven months out of the year. The only 
time you could get a fair vote, a fair representation, would be to hold the election 4 
in July when most of them are back. 

Mr. Lickers: Is that just during their holidays? 

Mr. Beauvais: Yes, that is about the time they take their holidays, when it 
is real warm in the United States. They come home for a couple of weeks in | 
July. 

Mr. Lickers: Do they not come home for Christmas or New Year? : 

Mr. Beauvais: Sometimes they come home for one or two days. Most of 4 
ee have their famihes in the United States, so they do not bother coming — 

ome. F 

Mr. Lickers: You believe that if the time of voting was changed from the © 
present time to some time in the month of July, you could get out a fairly © 
representative vote? i 

Mr. Beauvais: That is right, sir. Labour Day is a time when quite a few of 4 
them come back on account of it being a holiday in the United States. ‘a 

Mr. Lickers: You have not tried to work out some form of absentee voting? — 

Mr. Beauvais: We did not think of that. It might be a good idea. | 

Mr. Lickers: Or voting by mail, something like that? 


_ Mr. Beauvais: If we could work out a system, maybe it would be worth 
while. I do not know how you would do any canvassing by mail, though. You are © 
going to make politicians out of us eventually. > 


~~, 


Mr. Lickers: It might be a good idea if there was no canvassing done in | 
some elections. Do you personally take any interest in the voting in your area? | 


aus 


; 
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Mr. Beauvais: Pardon me? , 
Mr. Licxers: Do you take any interest, yourself, in the voting on the 


reserve? 


Mr. Beauvais: No. 

Mr. Lickers: You do not? 

Mr. Beauvais: I have not for a few years now. 

Mr. Lickers: How long has this cleavage existed? 

Mr. Beavvars: I do not quite understand that question, sir. 

Mr. Lickers: I mean the two factions, how long has that been in existence? 

Mr. Bravuvats: I would say, to my knowledge, since about 1927 or 1928, 
something like that. They have what is known as the Long House on the reserve. 
That was started by a small group of four or five. The house started to get a 
little longer and it got so long that they divided it up into three. They had 
three of those places on the reserve. Apparently they did not get along so well 
and they have closed down two of them. There is only one in operation. They 
have apparently invited some of the Brantford Indians to help them out in 
preparing this brief which they read yesterday. Even Indians from the United 


“States were on this committee. I think this was a question concerning 


Caughnawaga. I do not think it was fair of them to bring in people from the 


United States who have absolutely no say on the reserve. Our right to make a 


representation here was questioned. I think we should have as much right as 
these fellows who come in from the United States and Brantford to make 


- representations on behalf of the Caughnawaga Indians, resident in Quebec. 


Mr. Lickers: Could you give me the consensus of opinion so far as your 


group is concerned in connection with the right of Indians to have liquor on the 
reserve? 


Mr. Bravvats: I believe you will find, in our brief, that we do not touch the 
question at all. This is due to the fact it has already been mentioned in other 


 priefs. I do not think we disapprove of the Indians having liquor to drink. 


Mr. Lickers: You would like the Indian then to be able to have a permit 


the same as anyone else—oh, you do not have permits in Quebec? 


Mr. Beauvais: We do not have permits. We should like him to have the 
right to go in and get a bottle of beer or something and even bring it on the 


reserve and drink it there. 


Mr. Lickers: There are about 3,000 on your reserve? 

Mr. Beauvais: I understand something like 3,000 or a little bit over. 

Mr. Lickers: What about an outlet on the reserve itself? 

Mr. Beauvais: We are split on that. Some of us think we should not have 


any strings attached to it if we are going to have it. I think that really should 


ss 
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be up to the elected council to decide or to the band rather, to decide if they want 
to have it on the reserve. I understand all the towns in the province of Quebec, 
the councils have some say as to whether you are going to get a licence or 
not. I think that should apply to Caughnawaga. 

Mr. Lickers: In other words, you think there should be a referendum 
there in connection with that question? 

Mr. Bravvais: Yes, I believe so. 

Mr. Lickers: You would not leave it entirely up to the council? 

Mr. Beauvais: The band is what I mean. 


Mr. Licxers: I notice that where you ask for things in your brief you refer 
to the band rather than to the council? 


Mr. Beauvais: That is right. 
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Mr. Lickers: Why do you do that? 


Mr. Beauvais: We feel that for one reason our council have always refused — 
to take the oath of office. We feel that they are not sincere in dealing with 
questions. In other words, they might take up sides. If they do not like you” 
or they do not like me they will not give us a fair deal. That is our feeling. © 
If they were sincere I do not think they should object to taking the oath of | 
office. | ; 

Mr. Lickers: Were you or any members of your delegation at any time © 
members of the elective council? 


Mr. Bravvais: Yes, I believe we had two. Mr. Jacobs was a former mayor — 
of Caughnawaga or chief councillor and Mr. Delisle was also chief councillor at 
one time. 

Mr. Lickers: Do you mean chief councillor or mayor? | 

Mr. Bravuvats: Yes, it means the same. 

Mr. Lickers: How long ago was either one of them mayor? 

Mr. Beauvais: Mr. Delisle in 1936 and Mr. Jacobs I would not know. 

Mr. Jacops: 1914-15. 


| 
. 
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Mr. Lickers: At that time apparently if you took an active part in the © 
administration of affairs the system must be all right? 

3 
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Mr. Beauvais: Two wrongs do not make one right. If it was wrong then — 
I think they are still wrong. I am suggesting an amendment there to section 174, — 
I believe it is, the qualifications of councillors, and so on. I think there should — 
be something added there. 7 


Mr. Lickers: I think you also refer to the question that the councillors 
themselves should have a minimum standard of education? | ; 


Mr..Bravuvats: We do.: 
Mr. Lickers: What minimum standard do you think they should have? 


Mr. Beauvais: I think they should be able to read and write. I do not — 
know if you know this but on our council there are two who can read and write, — 
and I do not know how well. It appears that a few of them have already signed a 
the brief that they presented here yesterday, and they cannot read or write. _ 
The fact is two of them are collecting in the church, and they are signing the — 
brief to chase away all the priests and close up the churches. I cannot figure — 
out anything else but that these two ‘fellows at least did not know what they — 
were signing. I think there is a certain danger in having these fellows put on ~ 
a council when they cannot read and write. In fact, they have signed away 
some islands. That is years back. Some of the old chiefs did not know what — 
_ they were signing and they sold a couple of islands for a loaf of bread, and so on. 

There is a certain danger there. I think if you go around the province of Quebec _ 
and look for the chief in any town, the mayor, you look for a fellow running a . 
big store or something that shows a little bit of progress, and you will find ~ 
that the mayor owns it. They have a certain confidence in him because they — 
do not think he is going to try to defraud the people of moneys in any way — 
because he does not need that. He is accepting that as an honour more or less. — 
I think you would find the same conditions on our reserve. The government — 
has been paying for our schools for quite a number of years now and all the _ 
boys of 40 and under have some kind of education. I will not say it is high — 
school but they know how to read and write. How they come to have so many — 
who cannot read and write on the council I just cannot figure out. 
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Mr. Lickers: That is entirely a local situation. If you have the right to 
vote surely they can remedy that situation, can they not? 

Mr. Beauvais: By changing the qualifications under section 185—I am 
sorry, it is section 174, I believe. 


Mr. Lickers: There is also something mentioned in your brief about the 
question of policing on the reserve. Have you not got the R.C.M.P. there? 


Mr. Bravvais: Yes, we have. 
Mr. Lickers: Does that not work out satisfactorily? 
Mr. Breavuvats: I do not believe so because the R.C.M.P. on the reserve 


are more or less doing this as a side line. They are interested in contraband, 


bootlegging, and all that stuff. They go as far as Huntingdon, Valleyfield, and 


so on. They go all over up the lines. If they have any spare time they will 
look after the reserve. We think that if we had an Indian as our policeman 
there working under the mounted police—let them coach him—the troubles 
on the Caughnawaga reserve would be over because this Indian, if he was 
selected from Caughnawaga, knows each and everyone. If he sees any trouble 


he can point out the fellow and know who he is and can get him the next day. 


Mr. Bryce: Would you not think he would take sides, too? 
Mr. Bravvats: No, I do not believe so because we had an Indian policeman 


_ there before. 


Mr. Lickers: How long ago? 
Mr. Beauvais: I guess about ten years ago. We had him ten years ago. 


I believe he was dismissed some four or five years back. 


Mr. Lickers: Who hired him, the council? 
Mr. Bravvais: I think it was through the Indian department, but he was 


‘ a specially commissioned constable under the R.C.M.P. He was hired by the 


department. 
Mr. Lickers: I believe under section 185 of the Act that the council also 


has the right of policing the reserve. Have they not ever exercised that right? 


Mr. Bravvais: I doubt if they know there is such a section. They seem 


+o be under the impression they have absolutely no powers whereas if you 
read that section they have quite a few powers. There is another argument 
as to why they should be educated and be able to read that section and find 
out they have many powers. 


Mr. Lickers: Suppose a special constable was appointed who was an 


Indian; would he be paid by the department or out of the band funds? 


Mr. Bravvats: I think he should be paid by the department because he 
would be helping to maintain certain order also on our highway. We have 


ears speeding through that village at an awful speed. There have been quite 


a, few accidents, as you heard in that other brief yesterday, where children have 
been run over, and so on. They seem to have no regard for speed limits on 


the reserve. The provincial police say it is a reserve and “it is up to you 


fellows.” I think our police question could be paid for very easily if there 
was a by-law made where we could police and act as speed cops and fine 


them. I think you would have plenty of fines there to pay for such a policeman. 


Maybe you would do good business if you had two. 
The CHarrMAN: I thank the delegation for the very able way you have 


replied to all questions. I would ask you to retire now. I believe we now 


have Mr. George Cree from the Oka reserve. 
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George Cree, recalled. 


The CuatrMan: This is Mr. George Cree of Oka, Lake of Two Mountains. 
The Wirnsss: Yes, sir. 4 


The CuarrMAN: Have you anything further you would like to say to the 


committee? 
The Witness: Yes. 
The CuairMaAn: All right, proceed. 


I would like to comment about yesterday when our Indians came and_ 
made the statement in the brief. I do not believe what he mentioned about 
doing away with the white people. I believe very much that we depend on 
you to look after the Indians. We Indians are too far behind to have self- 
government in this dominion. We depend on you and you do a tremendous 
amount of work for the Indians. We depend on you to see that the Indians 
will get justice in the future. I would compare us to the sick person when 
you call the doctor and you have to tell him when you call him where you 
have the most pain, and, if you do not tell the doctor, he cannot look after vou 
to help you out of your pain. That is the first thing I have to say. : 


| 
| 
| 


We believe that this joint committee is doing something worth while. The 
next thing now is about income tax. The Indians have a different proposition — 
in Oka, where I belong. Owing to transportation difficulties we have got our 


domicile in the city of Montreal. When we work in Montreal we cannot go | 
home because it would mean travelling seventy miles a day. That is the 
reason we have to stay in the city. When you have to live in the city you | 


; 


? 


leave your home and your pleasures, to work away from the reserve and outside 
of the reserve it costs lots of money. You have to pay rent and so on, and L 
that is the reason we cannot compare with the Caughnawaga Indians, where — 
they are just across the lake and work in Lachine. They can leave their homes 
in the morning and they can come home at night. In Oka we are not able 
to do that. Furthermore I do not think the Indians have sufficient land to@ 
make a livelihood there and I mentioned about this mountain which was — 
bought, and, as I said yesterday, it was useless. The department should buy * 
land which would become useful for the Indians. That is why we depend 
on you and it is up to you gentlemen to settle this trouble which has been — 
going on for many years. In the past the case went to the Privy Council, but — 
we are not satisfied with the way it was passed. It is up to you gentlemen to — 
see that we are taken care of. This land at Lake of Two Mountains, I do not | 
know whether I am wrong, but it was taken about 1717 I think. Since then — 
the white people have come around and took it, I think, in 1855. And now ~ 
you see we pray ourselves for you to see these things and that you will see — 
some way to give the Indians back part of the land so we can enjoy ourselves — 
there. I think it is only you gentlemen who will be able to make some kind — 
of an agreement. Today the Indians are not allowed to cut wood for fuel — 
or timber for buildings and the land is no good to cultivate. 


By Mr. Lickers: — 


_ Q. Have they not got wood for fuel?—A. There is wood. for fuel but — 
they are forbidden to cut wood for fuel. a 

Q. I understood the department bought this piece of ground and one-third a 
belongs to the Okas and two-thirds of it belongs to the Caughnawagas.—A. That — 
part I told you about yesterday. It is not much good, it is only rock. z 

Q. Did not the Oka Indians cut a thousand cords last year?—A, On — 
that place they bought the trees were all cut. They have cut all the best logs — 
and we will have to wait many years before it will come back. id 
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Q. Now then have you got a council on the reserve or a chief ?—A. I think 


that is mostly the Caughnawaga’s. The Oka’s do not believe in councillors, 


they believe in the hereditary chiefs but at present we do not have anything. 
We do not have a chief or a councillor. 
-Q. Do you agree with the same presentation that the other chaps from Oka 


made yesterday?—A. I do not believe that. 


By Mr. Bryce: 


Q. How do you want to govern your reserve?—A. I do not want the Indian 
to govern ourselves.. We will have to make out some way, with a councillor or 
some other way. | | 

Q. When you go out to work alongside the white man you do not want to 
pay income tax?—A. No. 

Q. Then you complain because the Indian does not get the same chance as 
the other fellow in that the other fellow gets the job because he pays taxes ?— 
A. I say this way. The Indian does not have sufficient land to work on and while 
you are outside from the reserve, where the white man works, you understand 
yourself, when you live in the country it is a cheap way to live and not the 


same as in the city. 


Q. When you go to the city and work alongside the white man you get the 
same wages as the white man?—A. Well, yes. But where anything belongs to 
the Dominion Government there is no tax. The same is true of the Indians; they 
should not be taxed because they are wards. In Montreal they have a place 


called Champ de Mars, a building there. It is about ten years ago that they 


said they wanted to claim that, and wanted to tax the Dominion Government, 
but they were told that when the Dominion Government handles a thing there is 


‘no tax. Another thing too, the broadcasting corporation purchases a plano 


and they send the tax back for this piano. Mr. Arsenault says when the 
~ Dominion Government purchases there is no tax. 


Q. Is it your ambition to remain as a ward of the Dominion Government?— 
A. Yes, because I do not want to be so foolish as to give up our rights. When I 


- get my pension | am going back to my own reserve. I work in the Canadian 


Pacific Express in Montreal and we get a pension when we become sixty-five. 


That pension is going to be around $60 a month and I am not going to be able 
to stay in Montreal. That is the reason I am going back to my reserve. 


Q. I ask you these questions, not to embarrass you, but in my travels in the 


Maritime Provinces, I found Indians on many occasions who were not working, 


big husky working men, and they told me they could not be employed because 


they did not pay taxes. These men were discriminated against because they 
paid no taxes and the employers hired men who did pay taxes?—A. I tell you, 


when the depression came in 1930 all those small places refused to hire Indians. 


bo 


They said the Indian was rich and he did not have to work and the white people 
would suffer, so the Indian would have to go back to his reserve. They told us 


the Indian should go and stay on his own reserve because the government is 


going to look after him. 
~The CuarrMAN: Thank you, Mr. Cree. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is another delegation from this reserve represented 


by Mr. Gabriel Montour. Mr. Montour, the solicitor wants to ask you a question 


or two. 
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Lewis Gabriel and James Montour, called: 


By Mr. Lickers: 
Q. Mr. Montour, you are the snokeonen for ie group?—A. yes ak 
Q. You believe in the old hereditary system?—A. I do. I would like tcl 
have an interpreter. I would like to have Mr. Lazare interpret for me. 
(The following questions were asked by Mr. Lickers and the answers giv en 
by Mr. Montour through the interpreter, Mr. Lazare.) 


By Mr. Lickers: 


Q. I want to get the nen a Unioreuatcly the brief which Mr. 
Montour gave yesterday was filed and was not read to the committee. I had an~ 
opportunity of reading it over, and I want to see if I can clarify his presentation — 
down to this, that they are asking that they be given the ownership of the Oka 
reserve as a result of the treaties of the past and that they also want self-— 
government. Then there is also the question of a claim to the Island of Montreal. — 
Find out from him, Mr. Lazare, as to whether that is the basis of his presenta-_ 
tion?—A. He claims that he is in complete accord with the Six Nations. Thereby — 
he is in complete accord with the statements that were made yesterday that 
we wish to abide by the treaties. Also, in regard to the claim for the Island 
of Montreal, he claims there is a deed in their possession whereby they have a — 
right to claim some compensation for that part of Montreal because their tore- 
fathers once resided: there. 

Q. How long did their forefathers live on the Island of. Montreal?—A. He : 
claims that there was a small group that went to reside at Oka and that in 1680 — P 
there was a missionary who went up to the Oka reserve to see some of those 4 
Indians if he could not persuade them to go back to Montreal. He says : 
according to the verdict that the Indians gave they did not want to go back © 
to Montréal, and it was soon thereafter that the rest of the inhabitants of Oka 4 
Indians from Montreal left to go to Oka, but he does not know the exact date— | 
about 1680. q 

Q. Did not the Indians go with the Sulpician Fathers from the Island of ;; 
Montreal to the present site at Oka?—A. Yes, they went with them. a 

Q. I will give you the date, it is 1680. aft Some of the Indians were — 
residing there already. aq 

Q. At Oka?—A. ey before 1680. ; 

Q. So that they claim certain compensation then on the Island of Montreal — 
for the Indians that stayed on the Island of Montreal after they had left?— 4 
A. Yes, that is the whole idea. a 

Q. Does he know how long afterwards the Indians did stay on the Island a 
of Montreal, after some of them left?—A. No, he is not sure on that point. 4 

Q. They have not got title to the Oka reserve itself at the present time, — 
have they?—A. He claims that they had a deed at one time—a grant from the — 
King of France—but he claims that in later years there was a lady in Oka that — 
had this deed and a missionary went to see her and told her that this deed was — 
too valuable for her to hold onto, that she needed some safer place; but he 
claims that the missionary convinced her that he should save it for the band, — 
and that was the last they saw of it. He claims there is another deed they have 
which was reconfirmed by the British government later on after the British — 
government took over Canada. 4 

Mr. Lickers: Mr. Lazare, you are familiar with he background of Oka, ie: 
are you not, personally? 

Mr. Lazare: Yes, but I do not want to say anything except what this 
gentleman tells me. 
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Mr. Lickers: I just want to find out how this question of ownership on 


the reserve stands. You take on your own reserve, on Caughnawaga, that was 


settled by the Gage settlement. I presume they would be in exactly the same 


position as Caughnawaga were before the Gage settlement. Would not that 
be correct? | 


Mr. Lazare: Yes, I think so.. 

Mr. Lickers: So there is then some merit in what they say in connection 
with the ownership of the reserve? | 

Mr. Lazare: Yes. 

The CHarrMAN: Thank you, Mr. Lazare, for your kindness in acting as 


interpreter; and, thank you, Mr. Montour. 


Now, we have Chief Paul Rock from the Bersimis reserve. Will Chief 
Paul Rock and Mr. Malet Collard of the Bersimis reserve come forward, please? 

Have the members of the committee any questions to submit to these 
gentlemen? They presented a brief yesterday. If not, I understand Mr. Lickers 
thas questions he would like to ask. | ! 

(Questioning of Mr. Collard by Mr. Lickers, Mr. J. Raymond, M.P., 


acting as interpreter.) . 


Malet Collard, Bersimis reserve, recalled: 


By Mr. Lickers: 
Q. How do the people on your reserve make a living?—A. By fishing, cutting 
wood and hunting. 
Q. What would be the average income per family?—A. They earn about 


$4 a day when the Indian works. 


Q. And how much work do they do in a year?—A. It would come to about 


$150 to $200 for the average family per year. 


Q. How much would they make from their fishing, on the average?— 


A. The Indian who had good luck would take about 1,300 pounds of salmon 


a year. 


. Q. Do they buy the fishing equipment themselves?—A. They have equip- 
ment which is furnished by the department. 
Q. My reason for asking that is because I think fishing down there is 


. a a losing proposition as far as they are concerned. Looking over their financial 
statement for the last year, comparing the sale of fish for what they get with 
what it cost for fishing equipment, they lost about $2,000; is that correct?— 


A. Yes, that is true. 7 
. Q. Could you give any reason why they would lose that amount of money? 
A. Because there are times when they do not get salmon at all on account 


of the river. 


Q. Was last year a, bad year, or fair, or what?—A. Last year was a bad 
year, and it has been bad for a number of years. 
Q. Do they lose about $2,000 a year?—A. Not all the time. 


Mr. Hoey: There is a certain equipment charged off over a number of years. 


- That explains some of this loss. 


By Mr. Lickers: 
Q. What about the white people living on your reserve?—A. It is not 


a place for white people to live on our reserve. 


Q. Are there any on the reserve carrying on business?—A. Yes. 
Q. I understand there is a company operating on the reserve?—A. Yes. 


Pa 
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Q. What is the name of the cOmpany and what do they do?—A. We are 
not against the merchants being there. We have other white people on the 
reserve and they have no business to be there. | ' 

@. Just checking over their statement I think they had rents coming last | 
year to the extent of a little over a thousand dollars. I was wondering if he | 
knew where these rents came from?—A.I could not tell you what that. 
comes from, : 

Q. You are the chief, have you not enquired?—A. These white people are | 
living on the reserve and they pay no rent. . . 

(). How long has that condition been in existence?—A. I believe it has been 
since the beginning of the reserve. We always had white people on this reserve. — 

Q). Have the Indians got enough land for their own use?—A. Yes. 

Q. What about schools? Have you enough schools so that the children can 
attend?—-A. During the summer time, no. ; 

Q. What about the winter time?—A. In the winter time the Indian goes to — 
the bush with his family so there is enough for the winter time. The children _ 
are not always at school because it is not a residential school but a day school. 

Q. Would you rather have a residential school than a day school?—A. Yes. — 

Q. What about the health on this reserve? I understand that there is a lot — 
of tuberculosis?—A. Yes, T.B. ! 

@. Could you give us the percentage of the people who have T.B.?—A. If q 
my memory serves me right, there is about 25 per cent. 

Q. Twenty-five per cent of the population?—A. Right. 

(). What is the department doing about the T.B. patients?—A. The depart-— 
ment sends the sick person to the hospital. It is not very easy to send these T.B. 
persons to hospital because it is not a proper place to send them. Furthermore, 
we cannot force a T.B. person to go to the hospital if he does not want to. When ; 
an Indian leaves his reserve to go to a hospital, say at Rimouski about 30 miles — 
away, when he arrives there he is quite sick on account of the fact not only | 
has he T.B., but he feels lonesome. He is worse than if he were on the reserve. 
Tt is not easy to leave the reserve to go to the hospital. If there was a hospital — 
at Bersimis, we would have much more chance of curing T.B. . 

Mr. Lickers: I think those are all the questions I have. 
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By Mr. Richard: 


Q. Where do you fish for salmon, in the rivers or along the shores of the ~ 
St. Lawrence?—A. We fish for salmon in the rivers and along the coast, the — 
north coast of the St. Lawrence. | % 

Q. How do you fish along the north shore of the St. Lawrence, by what — 
means?—A. We fish with projecting nets, anchored nets as we call them. q 

Q. What suggestions would you make to improve the fishing so as to increase — 
the net revenue to each fisherman?—A. If we could get a higher price, it would — 
help. 

(). How does your price compare with the outside price?—A. I do not know. 

Q. What price do you get?—A. We got ten cents a pound last year. 


By Mr. lickers: 


(. Is there a nursing station on your reserve at the present time?—A. There _ 
is a nursing station about 17 miles away from the reserve, outside the reserve. — 
The department at the present time is building a nursing station but it is not 
finished yet. ’ 

Q. Is there not a nursing station being built right on the reserve © 
now?—A. Yes. } 


The CuHarrMan: Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Mr. Raymonp: This witness asks if we would permit him to ask one or 
two questions. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. ‘ 

The Wirness: I would be much interested in having an old age home on 
the reserve. We are only asking for what is necessary, we are not asking for 
the moon. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest that he send in his requests in writing to 
the committee or we can take them now as submitted. Thank you. We now 
have the St. Regis reserve. Chief Clifford White was before us yesterday. We 
also had Joe Mitchell. I believe we have with us to-day Rev. Father Jacobs, 
S.J., from that reserve. Mr. Raymond, would you mind introducing Father 
Jacobs to us to-day? He was not here yesterday. 


Mr. Raymonp: I would be very pleased to do so. I will do it in a very 
few words. About two weeks ago I had the pleasure of making a broadcast in 
Montreal and at that°time I mentioned the fact that Father Jacobs was the 
first Indian, I understand, to enter the Society of Jesus. I wish to congratulate 
him. We are very proud of that. I introduce to you Father Jacobs who was 
born, I understand, on the Caughnawaga reserve but is now priest at St. Regis. 


reserve. 
The CuHAmman: Thank you. Are there any questions that the 
Committee would like to ask on the brief submitted yesterday by the St. Regis 


band? 

Chief Wuite: We sent a brief in in January, too. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is on the printed record. 

Mr. Bryce: Most of the people on your reserve make their livelrhood by 
gardening? 
Chief Wurre: Partly, and working outside. 

Mr. Lickers: Have you on your reserve the same division between the 
elective council and the old hereditary system? 
| Chief Wurrr: Yes, but on a smaller scale, not as bad as it looks. 

Mr. Lickers: Not as bad as it sounds? 

Chief Wuitrr: No. 

Mr. Lickers: About what percentage of the population are still influenced 
by the old hereditary council? 

Chief Wurrn: I think a small part. I would say a small part. 

Mr. Lickers: 10 per cent or 15 per cent, something like that? 


Chief Wuirs: I would say 15. 
Mr. Lickers: About 15 per cent? 
Chief Wuite: Yes. 

Mr. Lickers: To clarify the whole situation on the reserve would you be 
in favour of having a referendum to see what type of local government the 
Indians on that reserve want? 

Chief Wurre: I did not quite get that. 
_ Mr. Lickers: Supposing they give everybody on the reserve a vote as to 
whether they want the elective system or the hereditary system; would you 
be in favour of that? 
— Chief Wurre: I would not mind. 

__ Mr. Lickers: You would not mind a vote? 
~ Chief Wurte: No. , 
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Mr. Lickers: I think you said in connection with your reserve yesterday 
that your schools were overcrowded? 7 eae 
Chief Wurre: No, I did not. 4 
Mr. Lickers: I must have misunderstood it then. How many schools have 
you on your reserve? 
Chief WuHrTE: Six schools. 
Mr. Licknrs: Have you any Indian teachers? 
Chief Wurtz: We have two. 
Mr. Lickers: Are they working out satisfactorily? 
Rev. Father Jacops: They are working very good. 
Mr. Lickers: Have you a farm instructor on the reserve? 
Chief Wuirre: Not yet. 
Mr. Lickers: Do you think there is need for one there? 
Rey. Father JAcops: Oh, yes, very much. 
The CuarrmMan: We can hardly hear you. | 
Rev. Father Jacoss: Might I be permitted to answer about the school 
question. I can expose in a few words the situation over there. We operate 
a day school over there and it works perfectly, I would say. We have almost. 
perfect school attendance, about 90 per cent. We have lay teachers and also, 
the religious sisters of Ste. Anne teaching in the St. Regis village. They started 
about three or four years ago to take over the schools in the village because the 
Department of Indian Affairs did not have any lay teachers available. It was 
suggested that they engage the services of the sisters of Ste. Anne, the same 
community of sisters who teach at Caughnawaga. They are doing a wonderful 
work. I can testify to that. I have been a pupil of the sisters of Ste. Anne from: 
the beginning. I have seen the progress that has been made right along. In St. 
Regis it is going very good. We recommend that the operation of day schools 
should continue, and to give the advantage—I would say privilege—to our 
pupils graduating from our schools to continue in high school as they do now in 
Cornwall. That is where they go for their high school education which is reall y 
very good. If we have any of the pupils graduate from high schools who are 
ambitious enough to continue a college course I would ask the Department of 
Indian Affairs to give them a fair chance, that they try it. That is the only 
way to help our Indians to progress to higher education. 
I think our system is working very well there down on the reservation, 
We have a special recommendation from the councillors of the reserve. They 
are all in favour of the denominational schools continuing as it is in the Indian 
Act. It is working beautifully over there. That is one thing you do not hear 
about so often. I can testify that there is full co-operation on the part of the 
councillors with the Indian agent, with the mounted police, and with the clergy. 
It works beautifully. I think with a little understanding and a little good 
will it could work out in the different reservations in the same way. 3 
There are always two factions that fight each other. It has been like that 
since the beginning of the world, since Cain killed Abel. There are always two 
elements in this world. It will always be like that. s 
I believe there is a recommendation in the brief which is really good. 
would help very much if the members of the Department of Indian Affairs would 
extend it. It is No. 12. It says:— | ~ a 
The council opposes the policy of departmental consideration given to 
an undesirable element among the Indians who pose as representatives of 
the Indians and champion Indian causes but actually whose policy is to 


create fear and misunderstanding among the poor and uneducated Indians 
a 
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by introducing such subjects as taxation and enfranchisement. Such 
movements have a tendency to create further misunderstanding and 
distrust among our people during such a critical period when unity is 
paramount for the success and preservation of the Indian people. 


That is quite true. That is the trouble. We have our elected chief system 
which works very good. The work in co-operation with the Indian agent who is 
the official representative of the Department of Indian Affairs. That is the way 
it should work out. If we listen to two different groups we will never accomplish 
anything for the Indians. We are all working together for the betterment of the 
Indians. The Indian Act is there to help the Indians to make them a better 
people. These elements, these little groups come in and say, “We do not want 
the Indian Act. We do not want this and we do not want that.” There is no 
constructive work if we listen to that. We never accomplish anything. ‘I think 
we should all get together and try to make them understand we are all working” 
for their interests. There is nobody against them. This work you are doing is 
‘to better their lives for the benefit of the Indians. 


They come along and say, “We do not want the Indian Act. We do not want | 
the Indian agent. We do not want the priest. We do not want the policeman.” It 
is like an open door to Communism. That is what it is. They are against every 
authority we have in the way of ‘organized government. Then what have you 
‘left? Nothing. They have to have laws to rule them. That is why we are here, 
to help them. If we listen to these elements all the time I do not think we will 
be able to do much for the Indians. I am 100 per cent for co-operation with the 
‘Indian agent, with the mounted police, with the elective chiefs and all the 
authorities to better the conditions of the Indians, both temporal and spiritual. 


There is one other thing I would like to mention and that is the work of 

the R.C.M.P. We have the R-C.M.P. in Caughnawaga and at St. Regis. It 

works wonderfully in some places but in St. Regis we have not got ‘the protection 
or the officers cannot make the people observe the laws because they have not 
got the authority. They are quite competent to deal with a man, say to put - 
him in jail for one night, but they are not competent in St. Regis generally to 
make the people observe the laws. For small delinquencies they are all right, 
but with other cases they have to take the cases to Valleyfield, and from Valley- 
‘field to Montreal, and when it comes down to the last point there is really no 
help. Laws cannot exist if we cannot have them in force. We cannot better 
conditions for the Indians in that way, so I would ask the committee to 

“see that the police, the R.C.M.P. in St. Regis, have full authority to make 
the people respect the laws that we have. 

Mr. Lickers: You want them to be given authority? 

Rey. Father Jacoss: Full authority as policemen. 

Mr. Licxrers: Not only as policemen but also to mete out punishment as a 
magistrate would for instance. 

ms Rev. Father Jacogs: That is it. They make arrests but there is never any 
punishment. That is, when they bring the cases up in court in Valleyfield or 
_ Huntingdon, they say “we have not got the authority” and they have to appeal 
to the Quebec provincial police and by then it is always too late. There is 
really no use in having statutes if it works this way. 

, Mr. Hory: According to the superintendent of welfare and training you 
_ have the highest average attendance at your schools in the dominion, it 1s over 
ninety per cent. You might tell the members of this committee how you do it 
so that they can go back and aim at the same record. Then, you have been 
_ doing a marvellous job with boy scouts and girl guides. You might tell us in a 
sentence or two how you accomplished that and also I believe you have one of 
the best homemakers’ clubs. It would be interesting if you would tell us how 
© 9159744 
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these homemakers’ clubs came into existence, just in a few sentences, and 
how you persuade the children to attend school in the way they have been 
attending. You might also say how you have organized the boy scouts and the 
girl guides. 

Rev. Father JAcoss: Great credit is due to the Indian agent whose name — 
is Leo Bannah at St. Regis. I would say he is the instructor of all these organ-_ 
izations and he has seen to it personally that it is successful, and then we all — 
contribute in encouraging the people to belong to these clubs. The homemakers’ 
club has worked out very wonderfully. Last year we had a convention of 
different Indian reserves, in St. Regis, and members of the Department of Indian — 
Affairs were present and were very much impressed by the success and the 
way they handled the convention. Great credit is due to the Indian agent 
and his understanding. He goes out one hundred per cent to explain the case 
to the Indians and help them in their organizations. The same thing occurred 
with the girl guides. We had a secretary of the Indian agent, a Miss Rollo, 
who was very good as a leader as a girl guide, and she started organizing the 
young girls and they had little rewards given to them for their attendance and 
for their work. They would invite neighbouring girl scout groups to come and | 
visit the St. Regis reserve and then our girls would go out, and it makes for a ~ 
very good and very happy group. It is all due to the Indian agent and his © 
assistance. The same thing can be said in connection with the boy scouts. — 
The Mounted Police over there are helping with the boys. They organized a © 
baseball team, a lacrosse team, a basketball team and everything. The Mounted — 
Police play with the boys and they want the confidence of the children and that 
is why they are so friendly. I think with friendly support we can always — 
further help our Indians in the reserves. q 

Now in connection with the school attendance it is a ease of the teachers — 
being very interested and they encourage the children to attend school and the — 
parents are approached to encourage them. Ever since we have been getting 
the family allowances it has been a great help. The mothers dress their children — 
to attend school. The children have had clothes ever since then, and, most of — 
the time, the reason for the children not going to school was because they had — 
no rubbers and not sufficient clothing in the wintertime. That was all changed’ 
since we had the family allowance and that is an important point in avi q 
such good attendance in the schools. 

The CuarrmMAn: Are there any other questions? 

I want to thank you, Chief White, and particularly you, Father Jacobs, q 
for your very interesting account of the St. Regis band. 


Lewis Gabriel, from the Oka reserve said there was something he wanted — 
to add. . 


Lewis Gabriel, Oka reserve, called: 


The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman and honourable gentlemen, I thank you for | 
the opportunity of uttering a few words. A while ago there was something — 
mentioned about where the Indians started to live in Lake of Two Mountains. E 
I have that here on record:— | 
During the winter of 1706-7, the French had been gathering the. 

Indians together for an attack upon the English on Lake George, and for | 

this purpose Montcalm personally visited the Iroquois of the Lake of — 

Two Mountains and asked them to join the Heer army, see Parkman, ~ 

page 488— 

Mr. Lickers: That was in 1706? 


~ 
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The Wirness: 1706 and 1707. 
Mr. Lickers: And did the Indians from Lake of Two Mountains join the 
French to attack the English? 


The WITNESS: 
“I am going on the ninth to sing the war-song at the Lake of 
Two Mountains, and on the next day at Sault St. Louis—a long, tiresome 
ceremony. On the twelfth I am off; and I count on having news to tell 
you by the end of this month or the beginning of next.” 


Indians had been living on the Lake of Two Mountains before 1717 or 
1720 and I understand there is a document of 1717 granting to the seminary 
of Montreal this land, which I think is a fraud, and in 1722 there was a dispute 
between Madame d’Argenteuil and the adjoining seminary, over Lake of Two 
Mourtains and the judgment was against the seminary. This was going on until 
1760 and the Indians of Lake of Two Mountains were maintaining lands they 
inhabited and in 1763 these lands were freshly guaranteed and made into 
reserves for the Indians. 


Mr. Lickers: That is by the Royal Proclamation of 1763? 


The Witness: Right. And there was no dispute until 1841. From 1841 
the Indians have always been made something like slaves. Now these lands 
on Lake of Two Mountains were not seized by Great Britain or the Crown, 
and they were not purchased by the Crown. 

The Appellants further submit that even if they are not entitled 
to such rights under the said Articles of Capitulation, that as the lands 
within the said Seigniory of the Lake of Two Mountains in the occupation 
of the Indians were not ceded to the Crown of Great Britain by the 
Indians, nor purchased by the said Crown from the said Indians, the said 
lands were by the said Proclamation of 1763 reserved to them, and the 
said Oka band thereby became entitled to the benefit of the said 
Proclamation of 1763, and the Appellants and those they represent are 
still so entitled to the benefit of the said Proclamation. Under the terms 
of the said Proclamation the Appellants submit they are entitled to the 
exclusive possession and enjoyment of the said Seigniory, unless and 

- until they surrender or dispose of their rights therein to the Crown, in 

harmony with the provisions of the said Proclamation of 1763. 


Q. At present the Department of Indian Affairs has paid off the Sulpicians 
and has got all of the reserve with the exception of about some four acres where 
their church is now situated and the department is holding that land in trust 
for those Indians. Is that satisfactory now to satisfy the claim with regard 
to the land concerned?——A. I do not know how much land the Indian depart- 
ment has bought. The land in question is nine miles by ten and a half. That 
is three leagues—three and a half leagues along the river and three leagues in 
depth in a V shape. 

Mr. Brackmore: That is the land that they held in 1763? 


The Wirnsss: Yes. 

Mr. Licxers: That is the exact description of the land the Sulpicians got 
in 1680. 

Mr. Buacxmore: That is not the land which the Indians had title to 
in 1763? 

Mr. Lickers: I doubt if much was disposed of before 1763. 
4 Mr. Buackmors: Is there any record to give us a definite notion as to how 
much land these Oka Indians did possess as the result of ‘the 1763 treaty? 
mY 


i 
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Mr. Lickers: The 1763 proclamation. No person was encouraged to go- 
upon any Indian reserve as they were then situated. 4 


Mr. BuackmoreE: Is there any outline as to what constitutes the reserve? | 
Mr. Lickers: Yes. a 


By Mr. Castleden: 

Q. Have you any maps or papers showing your original reserve?—A. We ~ 
have. I have not got them with me here, but there was a letter sent to Bernard ~ 
Gabriel which has all these letters and documents and maps. Also, I am going — 
to refer to a letter which was written by Mr. Crerar in 1941 informing the 
- Sulpician order that they were trustees for the Oka band and to give some — 
satisfaction to the band, and failing this obligation that they would be called — 
into the Exchequer Court. 
@. You would agree to presenting your case before a claims commission — 

- if the government set one up?—A. Yes. | 


é 


The CHatrMAN: Is there anything more you have to say? 


The Wirness: Ten to twelve years ago the Belgian company had bought 
out this grant from the seminary and since then the Indians have been forbidden 
to the enjoyments of their reserve. 


The CHatrMAN: Mr. Hoey, the director, gave us that information this 
morning. P 
The Wirwness: It is all on the record, then. I would like to say that the | . 
Indians to-day have been forbidden the enjoyment of the reserve, and no one > 
is having any firewood and no timber for their houses and no pasture for thei j 
cattle; and we are in the judgment, as I understand, that the Indians were — 


provided all this. There have been some abuses and frauds committed since the © 
Act of 1941. . 


The Cuairman: Thank you, Mr. Gabriel. Now, we have Mr. Joe Mitchell j 
before us. Mr. Mitchell, you are from the St. Regis reserve? 4 


Joe Mitchell, recalled. 
The Witness: Yes. 


' By the Chairman: 


Q. You were before the committee yesterday?—A. Yes. . 2 
_ Q. Is there anything more you want to place before the committee, or have — 
the members of the committee any questions to ask?—A. I would like to have > 
an interpreter. 


The CuHarrMAn: We will ask Mr. Lazare to oblige us once more. Yon ; 
will tell Mr. Lazare what you want him to say to us and he will interpret it to y 
us in English. 


Mr. Lazare (Interpreter): He wants to abolish the Indian Act for his oeonlan 
according to their brief. I think it would be better for you see to hoe d 
questions and we will be im a better position to answer them. 4 


(The following questions were asked by Mr. Lickers and answered by the 
witness through the interpreter, Mr. Lazare.) 
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By Mr. Lickers: 

Q. Are you a member of the hereditary council?—A. Yes, he is @ member. 
Q. Would you consent to have a vote among the people on the St. Regis 
reserve as to what type of government they want?—A. Yes, he says he is in 
favour of that; yes, a referendum. 

Q. Would he abide by the results of the referendum? If they lost out would 
he side in with the elective council and carry on?—A. Yes. 

The CHaIRMAN: I have a telegram which was received today from the Six 
Nations that they will also: accept a referendum, and I think this should be put 
on the record. This comes from Mr. Allan Martin, who is secretary of the Six 
Nations Confederacy. | : 
Brantford, Ont., June 13, 1947 
Mr. Norman E. Lickers, 

Lawyer, Parliamentary Committee Indian Affairs, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Six Nations accept referendum under conditions you already have 
proving majority backing up Confederacy brief. 


; ALLAN MARTIN. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Mitchell. 
Mr. Lazare: That will be all. 
The CuamrMAN: I thank you very much. 

On behalf of the commitee I want to thank all the delegates from the 
province of Quebec who have been with us for the past two days for the able 
way in which they have presented their case and for the moderate way in which 
they have tried to consider the whole situation with us. On behalf of the 
committee I want to thank you all. 

I may say to the committee that our next meeting will be on Tuesday next 


when we will have before us Dr. Moore to complete his presentation. 
_ Mr. Lazare: Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted to make a few remarks? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Lazare: In appreciation of the fairness of this joint committee the 
elected council, the hereditary chiefs and the band of Caughnawaga wish me to 
present you with this tomahawk as a token of gratitude. 

Some Hon. Mempers: Speech, speech. 

The CyarrMaN: I want to thank the delegates from the Caughnawaga 
reserve most sincerely for this token, and I assure you that I will always keep 
it as a memento of this occasion. And I want to thank you two gentlemen for 
the very able way in which you have presented your case before us. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Lazare: Thank you. 

The CHatrMaN: The committee stands adjourned. until Tuesday next. 


7 The committee adjourned at 6 p.m. to meet again on Tuesday, June 1%, 
| 1947, at 11 a.m. 
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Appendix GA 


Monsieur le Président, 
Messieurs, 


C’est notre désir que tous ces droits accordés aux Indiens par le traité 
et toutes les obligations prises par le gouvernement envers les Indiens solent 
respectés et mis en vigueur toujours. q 
Pensionnats et externats— 


Le systéme actual d’éducation, approuvé par le gouvernement et établi par- 
le Département des Affaires Indiennes nous satisfait d’une manieére générale - 
et nous tenons 4 ce qu’il n’y soit fait aucun changement quel qu’il soit. Mais— 
ce systeme, tout en nous donnant satisfaction, devrait étre amélioré par la ™ 
construction de nouvelles écoles sur les réserves qui en manquent et que 1A. 
ou il y en a déja elles soient bien entretenues, Dans toute notre région de la 
Cote Nord du Saint-Laurent, il n’y a qu’un externat 4 Betsiamites et cette _ 
école demande de sérieuses réparations. Nous sommes heureux d’avoir au moins | 
cette école; mais nous aimerions avoir davantage: nous demandons un pen-— 
sionnat tenu par des religieuses et cela dans le plus bref délai possible. Et— 
nous nous unissons & tous nos fréres Indiens de la Cédte Nord, et ils ‘sont nom- 7 
breux, pour demander des écoles pour chaque groupe: nous sommes prés de _ 
2000 Indiens sur la Céte et il n’y a actuellement que l’externat de Betsiamites. . 
Si nous demandons un pensionnat pour Betsiamites, nous ne voulons pas dire | 
que nous sommes le seul groupe & avoir ce désir; au contraire, nous croyons — 
que les autres en désirent autant et nous nous joignons a eux pour demander — 
que des pensionnats et des externats soient accordés & tous les groupes selon — 
leurs besoins et leurs désirs. . 


Hopitaux— | 
Nous demandons aux membres du comité chargé d’étudier l’Acte Indien — 
de considérer bien attentivement la question des hdpitaux pour les Indiens. _ 
Actuellement le département envoi les Indiens malades dans des hopitaux — 
éloignés de leur réserve, ot, la plupart du temps, leurs parents ne peuvent pas — 
les visiter & cause de la distance ou autres difficultés, et ot, trés souvent, ils ne — 
sont pas compris. Nous sommes tout A fait opposés & cette maniére de faire. 
La plupart des Blanes ont des hdpitaux dans leur propre ville, ot, par 
conséquent, ils peuvent facilement visiter leurs malades. Nous ne voyons pas — 
pourquoi nous n’aurions pas la méme facilité et le méme privilége d’avoir sur — 
notre réserve, un hdpital suffisant pour recevoir les malades de maladie ordinaire, - 
ou nous pourrions les visiter facilement. Quant A ceux qui auraient besoin d’une — 
opération, nous admettons qu’ils doivent étre transportés dans des hdépitaux — 
organisés 4 cette fin; mais 4 part ce dernier point, nous voulons des hépitaux — 
sur nos réserves ou au moins tout prés. | 
Actuellement, 4 Betsiamites, on a commencé les fondations d’un dispensaire — 
de petites dimensions ot il n’y aura d’espace que pour trois ou quatre malades — 
au plus. Nous n’avons pas demandé ce dispensaire et nous n’en voulons pas — 
parce qu’il ne nous donne pas satisfaction. | 
Ce que nous désirons et demandons c’est un hdpital complet et plus grand — 
pour que toutes les maladies ordinaires y soient traitées et que cet hdpital soit 
bien organisé. a 
A cet hépital nous demandons que soit attaché un hospice pour vieillards 
qui sont sans soutien. Plusieurs, actuellement, sont dans le besoin et malgré 
l’aide du département, ils sont dans un état misérable. Nous désirons done 
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que l’on remédie bientot a cette situation. Et comme pour V’école-pensionnat, 
nous désirons que cet hopital-hospice soit confié & des religieuses. Car nous 
-eroyons avoir le droit de choisir le genre d’hdpital que nous, voulons et que 
‘e’est le devoir du gouvernement de laisser toute liberté & ce sujet. 


Habitation. 

Comme la guerre est terminée nous aimerions que le gouvernement aide 
davantage les Indiens & se construire de bonnes maisons et & les entretenir dans 
les cas de nécessité. Nous n’entendons pas que le gouvernement doive faire 
tout, mais sa part. 


Acceptation d’une personne comme membre de la tribu ou réserve. 

Nous croyons que toutes les réserves indiennes devraient avoir le droit 
d’accepter toute personne ou tout enfant ayant du sang indien comme membre 
de leur réserve sur un vote favorable de la majorité de la tribu. 


Paiement de taxes par les Indiens. 

Jusqu’s maintenant les Indiens ont été exemptés de payer des taxes sur toute — 
propriété située sur la réserve; mais nous croyons que les Indiens devraient aussi 
étre exempts de payer toutes les taxes ordinaires que paient les citoyens 
canadiens, & part celles imposées par le gouvernement sur une propriété située 
en dehors de la réserve. 


Affranchissement volontaire ou involontaire d’un Indien. 

Nous sommes d’avis qu’aucun Indien ne devrait étre considéré comme un 
blanc avec les mémes droits et obligations, A moins qu’il ne le demande librement 
et volontairement et sans étre foreé par le gouvernement, en ancune maniere. 
Le droit de vote aux élections fédérales. 

Nous ne tenons pas A voter A ces élections; mais si on nous en donne le droit, 
nous ne le prendrons qu’é la condition que nous ne perdions aucun privilége 

ou droit que nous avons actuellement. 


Résidence et entrée des blancs sur la réserve. 

Nous croyons que les réserves indiennes sont strietement la propriété de la 
tribu indienne et qu’aucun blanc ne devrait y étre toléré. Le département des 
Affaires Indiennes devrait, dés maintenant, faire sortir de la réserve tout blanc 
qui y réside; seuls les marchands nécessaires et acceptés par la tribu pourraient 

‘y demeurer, jusqu’A ce que les Indiens puissent organiser eux-mémes leurs 
_ propres magasins. 


Coupe du bois sur la réserve. 

Nous demandons au Département des Affaires Indiennes qu'il fasse un 
_réglement pour que les Indiens alent le premier droit & étre employés dans la 
- coupe du bois sur leur réserve. 3 
a Tl est. rumeur que la compagnie Brown vende sa reserve de bois, y compris 
celle sur la réserve, & la compagnie Donnacona ou autre; il est aussi rumeur que 
~ cette nouvelle compagnie veuille établir un moulin A papier ou autre chose sem- 
 blable sur notre réserve, et cela sans nous consulter. Nous nous opposons forte- 

ment 3 cet établissement sur notre réserve. Et nous ne croyons pas que ni le 
_ département des Affaires Indiennes ni la compagnie Brown ou autre ait le droit 
de disposer de notre réserve d’une maniére ou d’une autre sans notre consen- 
. tement. 
= # 
_ Pensions de vieillesse. 
. Actuellement, les vieux Indiens incapables de travailler ne recoivent chacun 
~ que $8.00 par mois pour vivre, nourriture et vétement compris. I] y a 4 peine 
- deux ans, ils ne recevaient que $4.00 environ chacun. La situation s’est donc 
bi 
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-améliorée un peu; mais il y a encore du progrés & faire; et pour cela nous deman- 
dons que les vieillards recoivent la pension de vieillesse comme les Blancs. 
Nous avons confiance que les membres de ce comité étudieront avec grande 
sympathie les demandes des Indiens, les premiers habitants du pays, et qu’ils— 
leur accorderont tout ce qu’ils demandent en autant que c’est pour leur plus — 
grand bien et selon leur besoin et leur droit. 


APPENDIX GG 


Re: Heinade ate des Indiens 


Lettre 17 juin 1947. 


Les trois chefs du groupe Tétes de Boule—Obidjivan, Manaouan et — 
Weymontaching formulent ainsi leur désir. Y 
Art. 1—dQue les droits et priviléges concédés en faveur des Indiens soient a 
maintenus, sans céder les avantages actuels. = 
Art. 2.—Que la législation actuelle au sujet de l’acceptation comme mem- — 
bre soit maintenue: exclusion des blancs, mariés aux Indiennes. 
Art. 3—On ne veut pas payer de taxe. | 
Art. 4—Opposition & l’affranchissement volontaire ou forcé. 
Art. 5—On ne désire pas le droit de vote. 4 
Art. 6.—Exclusion des blancs sur le terrain de la réserve, exception faite du — 
personnel religieux ou laique approuvé pour fins éducationnelles ou — 
religieuses. 7 | a 
Art. 7—Maintien du systéme actuel des écoles du jour et demande pour ce © 
groupe d’un hépital-orphelinat—a Saumaur (Qué.). é 
a) Hopital de 50 lits en plus 25 lits pour tuberculeux. a 
6b) Ecole pour enfants pauvres et délaissés—50 environ. “a 


a 


DEMANDES FORMULEES q 
1—Besoin urgent d’un agent pour ces trois eroupes parlant la méme langue. 

Voici les problémes actuels: | 

1—Le cas des malades dans les divers hépitaux: Roberval, Caughnawaga, — 
La Tuque.—N.-B.: Un hdpital, comportant un sanatorium comme pavillon — 
detaché rendrait grand service. Il y a actuellement prés de 20 cas de tubercu- — 
leux ou impotents. “3 


2—Le cas des enfants débiles—de ceux dont les parents sont malades ou — 
incapables de chasser ou de travyailler. oa 

3—Le cas de 5 ou 6 vieillards qui devraient étre hospitalisés durant — 
Vhiver—Ces personnes sont des charges réelles et trés onéreuses pour leur — 
famille, pauvre et devant voyager. 4 

4—L’aide matérielle & fournir aux Indiens pour qu’ils puissent se batir de — 
bonnes petites maisons—Fournir clous, papier & couverture, planche. A — 
Obidjwan et & Manaouan, il n’y a aucun moyen de se procurer surtout la 2 
planche. Depuis la construction de l’agence actuelle, tout aide accordée — 
dans le passé a cessé. L’abent actuel n’est pas en faveur des habitations pour — 
les Indiens. A un chef qui s’était bAti une bonne petite maison, l’agent a eu © 
pour lui des paroles peu sympathiques. Mémes remarques & Claude Flamand : 
de Manaouan. eS 
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On signale le cas de nouveaux ménages & Obidjwan qui n’ont pas de 
maison A la réserve. Le cas se présente au 3 endroits plus haut nommés. 

A Obidjwan il faudrait de toute nécessité reconstruire 45 maisons. Les 
maisonnettes actuelles tombent en ruine. 

On ne doit pas demander aux Indiens d’habiter sous la tente 4 mois de 
yété—C’est revenir 4 35 ans en arriere. Durant Vhiver, la maison sert pour 
mettre en stireté ce qui ne sert pas dans la forét: poéle, table, chaises, lit. 

Sur ce point il est bon de signaler que l’agent actuel n’est pas favorable 
au projet d’aide et dhabitation. Ceci est une erreur. 

5—Il y a actuellement 5 ou 6 veuves qui doivent chasser. Elles n’ont pas 
de canot; elles ne peuvent en acheter. Que faire alors? L’agent pourrait-il 
faire quelque chose? Le canot est nécessaire & l’Indien pour tendre ses filets, ete. 

6—L’agent actuel demande aux 3 chefs de demeurer continuellement sur la 
réserve pour voir aux choses pressantes—malades, etc... Or ces chefs ne 


peuvent dans ce cas aller chasser etc.,—Ils perdent de gg00 a $1000. par 


année. , 

| Si tel est le désir du département ne serait-il pas convenable d’allouer un 
montant équivalent & celui de la perte subie? Reégle générale le chef est un 
homme qui gagne honorablement sa vie. Un montant de $1,500 par année lui 
permettrait d’étre toujours sur place, daméliorer sa situation et méme de s’inté- 


x 


resser A une culture approprice et prendre soin du matériel du département. 


7. On manifeste le désir que le systéme des lignes de trappe soit organise. 
On constate de l’arbitraire dans Yappropriation des terrains. Le chef Paul 
Mequest s’est vu enlever par l’agent actuel son meilleur terrain pour le rat 
musqué. ; 

On propose aux Indiens 50 milles carrés—sur la carte Varpentage se fait 
par canton.—La chasse nest pas la méme chose. Le castor ne batit pas sa 


-cabane sur un rocher. Sur ce point, il y aurait intérét & demander l’avis des 
_ premiers ‘ntéressés: les trappeurs et ne pas imposer une solution par la crainte. 


Ici se pose le probléme des clubs. On enléve aux Indiens de orands terri- 


toires pour les réserver & quelques organisations. Nos Indiens sacrifieraient 


~ 


Yorignal mais ils demandent de garder le droit de trapper sur ces terrains. Un 


accord plus explicite avec Québec sur ce pot. Autrement il ne restera plus 


aucun territoire pour le trappage. 


On demande de donner plus de couples de castors. 
8, On se plaint actuellement de la facon dont les allocations familiales sont 


remises. On a recu a Weymontaching des articles d’aucune utilité: lige ou 


chaussures trop grands. On est sous impression que lon vide les magasins de 


 vieux stocks. 


L’agent devrait porter plus d’attention 4 la chose et donner les instructions 
nécessaires A certains magasins d@avancer la nourriture pour les enfants: 
Weymontaching, Saumaur, La Loutre, Oskalanéo, etc. 

9. On signale le manque de remédes pour soigner les Indiens qui sont malades 


sur place. En été surtout, ceci aiderait & combattre grippe, rhume etc. 


PS 
ye 
» 


10. A Weymontaching, durant été les Indiens de la réserve demande la 
permission de couper de 800 & 1,000 cordes de bois de pulpe tous les ans. L’argent 
resterait aux Indiens et permettrait d’améliorer le sort de ces familles. Cette 
année ainsi que |’été passé, le bois a été coupé par eux sur la reserve de 700 acres 
de la Hudson Bay. La réserve indienne est de 7,400 acres environ. 

11. A Weymontaching, a méme le territoire de la réserve il y a 771 acres, 
appartenant & la Hudson Bay Co. Plusieurs Indiens ont bati leur maisonnette 
sur ce terrain. | 

On a demandé dans le passé 4 M. Lariviére d’acheter au nom du gouverne- 


ment ce terrain, propre 4 la culture. 
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Comme le bois de pulpe a été coupé, ce terrain s’achéterait A bon prix. Les 
Indiens seraient alors chex eux. Ils auraient de bons petits jardins. 1 


PROJETS 


Les soussignés se demandent si en ayant un agent a leur service ce dernier 
ne pourrait organiser pour eux: "7 


1) Une coopérative pour la cueillette et la vente des fruitages, surtout. 
des bleuets: Obidjwan, Weymontaching. Cette année on a perdu une certaine — 
quantité de bleuets faute d’acheteur A Saumaur. 


2) Une organisation semblable pourrait s’établir du cété d’Obidjwan pour 
le poisson. 


3) Une certaine agence pour trouver du travail saisonnier en faveur des — 
Indiens. : 


4) D’organiser une coupe systématique pour le bois de pulpe de la réserve | 
de Weymontaching. 


e . . . . § ° . « ‘ ‘ , y oe 

5) De promouvoir l’industrie domestique: fabrication du canot d’écorce, — 
des paniers d’écorce, en trouvant un débouché et en organisant le travail sur 
les réserves. 


6) La constructon de maisonnette avec laide du département. 


L’agent au service des Tétes de Boule serait sur place et verrait les Indiens 
non seulement une fois durant l’année mais beaucoup plus souvent, A chaque 
fois qu’on aurait besoin de lui. 


PLAINTES FORMULEES CONTRE L’AGENT ACTUEL 


Les soussignés ont constaté avec regret que l’agent actuel malegré ses 
bonnes intentions et son désir d’aider les Indiens: 


1) No peut suffir au travail—Le 6 septembre 1946, ce dernier n’avait pas 4 
visit€é encore les réserves Tétes de Boule—On le demande avec instance A | 
Obidjwan depuis le début de juin. Ceci a fait perdre du temps et du travail 
a un certain nombre. | 


2) Que l’agent actuel ne semble pas favorable: 


a) A lécole du jour pour les Indiens. 
6b) Au projet d’habitation pour ces derniers. 


3) Que la ration de Joseph Antoine Connelly de Weymontaching a été 
enlevée. De plus on a proposé de faire retourner A la pointe Bleue le dit 
Antoine; ses enfants sont mariés A la réserve de Weymontaching. 


4) On signale un cas & Obidjwan, Simon Aouachich dont la ration fut 
enlevée ainsi qu’A sa femme, sans raison valable. 


5) On regrette également que Pagent s’impose par des mouvements de 
solére etc., surtout en certaines occasions. 


6) On n’ose plus croire aux avancés de agent. Ceci est malheureux parce 
qu’on perd confiance au représentant du Département. 
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APPENDIX GH 


CANADA, 
Province of Quebec, 
District of Montreal. 


Frank MacDonatp Jacoss, gentleman of Caughnawaga, in the district of 


Montreal, duly authorized representative of the Indians of the Caughna- 
waga Reserve, in the district of Montreal directly interested in the 
application of the Law, concerning revenue taxes (deduction to the 
source). 

Petitioner. 


* 


PETITION 


The humble petition of your petitioner: 
Respectfully exposes the following facts: 


iA 


The Indians of Caughnawaga constitute a tribe or a family living within 


the limits of the Caughnawaga Reserve; 


2. 


Said tribe, family, or Indians are governed by the “Indian Act”, chapter 


98, Revised Statutes of Canada, and its amendments; 


HRS AG es 


3. 


oN) 


The section 102 of the Indian Act, reads as follows: 


No Indian or non-treaty Indian shall be liable to be taxed for any 
real or personal property, unless he holds, in his individual right, real 
estate under a lease or in fee simple or personal property outside of the 
reserve or special reserve, in which case he shall be liable to be taxed for 
such real or personal property at the same rate as other persons in the 
locality in which it is ‘situate. R.S. c, 81, s. 99— | 


Section 110, paragraph 5 of the Indian Act, reads as follows:— 

On the report of the Superintendent General (Minister) that any 
Indian, male or female over the age of twenty-one years is fit for 
enfranchisement, the Governor in Council may by order direct that such 
Indian shall be and become enfranchised at the expiration of two years 
from the date of such order or earlier if requested by such Indian, and from 
the date of such enfranchisement the provisions of this and any other act 
or law making any distinction between the legal rights, privileges, 
disabilites and liabilities of Indians and those of His Majesty’s other 
subjects, shall cease to apply to such Indian, or to his or her minor 
unmarried children, or, in the case of a married male Indian, to the wife 
of such Indian; and every such Indian and child and wife shall thereafter 
have, posses and enjoy all the legal powers, rights and privileges of His 
Majesty’s other subjects, and shall no longer be deemed to be Indians 
within the meaning of any laws relating to Indians. 


. Section 105 of the Indian Act, reads as follows: 


No one other than an Indian or non-treaty Indian shall take any 
security or otherwise obtain any lien or charge, whether by mortgage, 
judgment or otherwise, upon real or personal property of any Indian or 
non-treaty Indian, except on real or personal property subject to taxation 
under the last three preceding sections; provided that any person selling 
any article to an Indian or non-treaty Indian may take security on such 
article for any part of the price thereof which is unpaid. R.S, 1927, c. 98, 
s. 105; 1930, c. 25, s. 10. 
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6. The Caughnawaga Reserve is in the immediate surroundings of the Town 
of Lachine, Ville St-Pierre, Verdun and Montreal, and a great number of India 18 
of said Caughnawaga reserve are working in the different munitions plants, erected 
in said different towns; | 


7. The Caughnawaga Indians who are thus working outside of their territory, 
but in the neighbourhood, have their domiciles within the limits of said reserve; 
they leave their domiciles in the morning to go to work; and at night, their work 
finished they come back to their homes in Caughnawaga; ; 


8. A great number of Indians have actually crossed the border and are 
working in the United States, precisely to avoid revenue taxes (deduction to the 
source), because in the United States, such revenue taxes do not affect the 
Indians; 


9. In fact, since the last seven months, the Indians, working in the United - 
States, have paid out to their dependents within the limits of the Caughnawaga 
Reserve over $10,311.74; being the amount verified by means of money-orders and 
an additional sum of $5,579, amount verified by cheques deposited in the 
banks; 7 

10. Your petitioner respectfully submits that the Indians are not subject to — 
said revenue taxes (deduction to the source) ; 


11. Your petitioner bases his present petition on the laws, judgments of | 
different courts, the treaties, the English principles of rights, and the facts © 
hereafter mentioned; 3 


(a) The Indian Law, chapter 98, Revised Statutes of Canada, sections 102, | 
105 and 110, paragraph 5; a 


(6) In a record of the Superior Court, Montreal, case of Crepin vs. 
Delorimier et al, and the Banque Canadienne Nationale, Tierce-Saisie, the | 
Honourable Mr. Justice Philippe Demers, has decided, in 1930, that the moneys — 
deposited in a bank situated outside of the limits of the Caughnawaga Reserves, ; 
by an Indian, constitute an incorporated right, non-susceptible to be taxed by the { 
actual laws, and consequently, being unseizable. This judgment has been reported — 
in Volume 68, page 36, of the Official Judicial Reports of the Province of Quebec; — 


(c) In 1936, United States Court of Customs and Patent appeals (Customs — 
Appeal No. 4018), the following has been decided: eee 


Indians are not citizens or subjects. 


The Indian though born within the territorial limits of our state, 1s not a — 
citizen. He does not possess the rights, nor is he bound to the duties of a citizen, — 
He is governed by the laws and usages of his tribe, and is only subject to our q 
laws, so far as the public safety requires; 7 

(dq) On the 19th day of November, 1794, the treaty signed between the 
United States and Great Britain, commonly called “Jay Treaty”, consecrates — 
a general exemption of taxes for every Indian; 3 


(e) The same principles appear in the Treaty of Gand (1814); . 
(f) On the 15th of March 1878, The Treasury Department in Washington — 
has enacted: “That all Indians are free of duties passing or repassing the — 
boundary lines of the United States and ‘Canada, and also free of taxes, licence — 
in trading and selling bead-work, bark-work, baskets, snow-shoes, mocassins, — 
medicines, etc., ete., of their own manufacturing in premises”; y. 
(g) The big Chart. “British born subjects should not be taxed without — 
adequate representations in the Parliament”’; ‘ | 


(h) The Indians are considered as minors and cannot benefit of the right of 4 
voting, not even to the right of old age pensions; an 


? (i) Mr. Aimé Geoffrion, K.C., has already emitted the opinion that revenue 
taxes (deduction to the source) could not be applied to the Indians of 


Caughnawaga, having their domiciles with the limits of the Caughnawaga 


Reserve; 


(j) From 1914 to 1918, during the last World War the Indians have been 


exempted of all revenue taxes; they, even have been exempted from military 
service for the motives hereinabove mentioned ; 


(k) The federal authorities have reimbursed to the Caughnawaga Indians, 
the revenue taxes which had _ been retained by their employers. In fact the 
Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, had retained, on the salaries of M. M. 


Joseph Cross, Julien Jacobs and Alexander Beauvais, their share of revenue 
taxes. In August, 1929, on the representations of your petitioner the federal 
authorities have reimbursed to the said three Indians above mentioned, the 
~ moneys which had been retained by the Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., paid over to 


the government. 
(1) The Quebec. Government (Provincial), Succession Revenue Department, 


has always recognized that there was no exigible rights on the Indians 
successions ; 


(m) Every city or town who have adopted municipal by-laws to impose a 


tax on strangers coming to work in those cities or towns, have exempted the 


Indians. In fact, in 1911 the Town of Lachine had passed a by-law to tax all 
strangers coming to work within the limits of the said town of Lachine but 1t 
has exempted the Indians. In 1931, the town of Bathurst, N.B., has proceeded in 
the same way. In 1939, the Town of Sydney, N.S., did the same. 


12. For all the reasons above mentioned, your petitioner asks repectfully that 
the law on revenue taxes (deduction to the source) be amended in such a way 
that it would be clearly established that the Indians of Caughnawaga who are 


living in tribe, or in family in the Caughnawaga Reserve, be exempted of paying 


income revenue taxes (deduction to the source), and of all taxes. 


Caughnawaga, February 12, 1943. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Hovss or Commons, 
TUESDAY, 17th June, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
appointed to continue and complete the examination and consideration of the 
Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), and all such other matters as have been 
referred to the said Committee, met this day at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Presiding: The Honourable Senator W. H. Taylor and, later, Mr. D. F. 
Brown, M.P., Joint Chairman. 


Present: 


The Senate: The Honourable Senators Fallis,, Macdonald (Cardigan), 
McKeen, Robicheau, and Taylor—5. 


The House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Stirling and Messrs. Brown, 
Blackmore, Bryce, Case, Castleden, Charlton, Farquhar, Harkness, Matthews 
(Brandon), (Vice Chairman), MacLean, MacNicol, Raymond (Wright), Reid 
e132: . | 


In attendance: (From Indian Affairs Branch): Messrs. R. A. Hoey, Director; 
B. F. Neary, M.B.E., Superintendent, Welfare and Training; (From Department 
of National Health and Welfare): Doctors P. E. Moore, W. L. Falconer, H. A. 
Proctor and O. Leroux; also Mr. W. Ford Pratt; Dr. G. J. Wherrett, Canadian 


Tuberculosis Assn.; also, Rev. Paul Dumouchel, O.M.I., Fisher River Reserve, 


Manitoba; also, Mr. Norman E. Lickers, Barrister, Counsel for the Committee 


and Liaison Officer. 


P. E. Moore, M.D., D.P.H., Indian Medical Services, Department of 


National Health and Welfare was recalled. He continued his statement with 
regard to Indian Medical Services and also proffered suggestions and 
recommendations concerning not only those services but also other aspects of our 
orders of reference. 


The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m., to meet again on Thursday 


next, 19th June, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


; of 


T. L. McEVOY, 
Clerk of the Joint Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovusr oF COMMONS, 
June 17,1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
appointed to examine and consider the Indian Act met this day at 11.00 a.m. 
Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., (Joint Chairman), presided. 

The Cyarrman: Gentlemen, last week we heard from Dr. Moore of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare. Is it your pleasure that we now 


-eontinue with Dr. Moore? 


Some Hon. Mrempers: Agreed. 


P. E. Moore, M.D., D.P.H., Indian Medical Services, Department of 
National Health and Welfare, recalled: 


The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman, honourable members of the Senate and the 
House of Commons: last week I had outlined some of the services operated 
by the department and some of our plans for the future and touched briefly 
on the Eskimo services. I would like to speak briefly on the problem of 
nutrition among the Indians. Experience, observation and scientific investigation 
have led me to believe that many problems encountered in dealing with the 


Indians, particularly problems of health and general progress, are caused in 


no small measure by an inadequate diet. There are many factors involved in 


this. Certainly, the Indians are in a transitional stage. Many of the Indians, 
I am speaking more particularly of the large group that are loosely classed 
as bush Indians, the Indians who still look to hunting and trapping for 
their livelihood are conscious of change. In place of hunting for food as they 


used to they now hunt for fur with the consequence that they have come to 
- depend more and more on store food and they do not buy wisely from the 
~ nutritional standpoint. The staple becomes flour, tea and lard, with a lot 
_ of sweets; and even now they do not make the best use of their native foods. 
_ Where the older Indian used to eat the whole of the animal and not clean his 


fish they now prepare the food in much the same way as the white man does 


and discard the parts of the animal that were life-savers to them before; the 


_ parts that are rich in the protective foods such as the vitamins and the minerals 


—the glands and the stomach, even the heads and tails of the fish and the 
viscera, and those parts of the animal which are richest in the protective foods. 


‘In a previous meeting I believe some of the work that we have published was 


referred to and put on the record, and | think that explains very fully the 
conditions that have been found by investigators. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are now referring to “Medical Survey of Nutrition 
among the Northern Manitoba Indians” by Dr. R. 8. C. Corrigan; and to 
“A Survey of the Ophthalmic Status of the Cree Indians at Norway House, 


~ Manitoba,” by Wing Commander John V. V. Nicholls; and those reports are 


to be found at page 101 et seq., of Minutes and Proceedings of 1946. 


The Wrrness: Now, one of the ways in which this condition may be 


remedied is by education. Certainly, the long-term policy should be education. 
Tt will be difficult to change the Indians’ food habits as they become established. 


- Since this work was started in 1941 and attention focussed on some of the 
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problems we do know that there has been a tremendous increase in gardens 
and gardening among the Indians; and there are records to show that milk 
consumption, even before the institution of the family allowances, had doubled 
and trebled from those areas where a few of the people became interested in — 
encouraging the Indians to better their food habits. We have dispensed vitamin — 
pills to people who are obviously suffering from a lack of some of these specific - 
vitamins, and we have searched for ways and means to find a remedy; and we — 
do feel that a practical and quick method as opposed to the long time © 
education would be to give the Indians some fortified food in a earrier that 
would be made universal. According to present habits we know that this would — 
be flour. But we do feel that if some of the vitamins, the B-Complex and ° 
iron of calcium were added to flour, and this distributed through a large section — 
of the Indians that it might do a great deal toward bringing them up physically. — 
There is an order in council at present which prohibits the so-called enrichment — 
of flour, and this is a very controversial point; but even the strongest proponents 
of the long extraction as opposed to the enrichment policy of flour have said — 
that with a special problem such as the Indian they did not belive there would — 
_be any great objection to fortifying. So it comes down to how practical it — 
would be to distribute the one type of flour to the Indians with the balance of — 
the country, say, on another type of flour. But I thing there is room for a great — 
deal further investigation on this problem, and probably a different policy — 
could be established by the department. Ja 

I would like ‘to refer briefly to the health service in the residential schools. — 
Some remarks that I am going to make are not to be interpreted as added — 
difficulties that have been experienced since my service has been in a different — 
department to the rest of the Indian administration, because one or two | 
specific things to which I am going to refer as examples occurred when my 4 
service was a part of the Department of Mines and Resources. As you know, — 
there is dual control between the government and the churches, in educational — 
matters and particularly at the residential schools, and our trouble has been the ~ 
lack of any real authority in dealing with the health problems in those schools. — 
I have reported and made recommendations regarding overcrowding in dormit- a 
ories; too many children shoved into a small room. I have seen schools where ‘ 
the beds were so close together that the pupils had to walk across them to reach ~ 
their own bed. I brought that to the attention of both the school and the 
department without success in getting the condition remedied. For years we — 
in the medical services have condemned certain residential schools as being — 
unfit for the job which they were trying to carry on; but it just cooled off there. — 
Eventually a school to which I just referred was closed; and its closing was | 
long overdue. As I mention this lack of authority, let me tell you a brief story — 
which is a true incident that points out some of the difficulties which we — 
encounter. We have tried to give limited dental services to pupils in certain — 
of the schools and through an arrangement which was made with the Manitoba — 
Dentists’ Association the services of a dentist were made aavilable and the — 
department was called upon to pay nothing more than the travelling expenses — 
of this dentist. In due course the dentist went out and visited one of these — 
schools and a room was made available to him where he could do his work 
for the children living there. He was one of those chaps who likes to stop and — 
have a smoke between patients. He would light a cigarette. The official in — 
charge of the school told him he could either stop his smoking or get out. Well, . 
you know what the answer was. He was just there temporarily; he didn’t like — 
that kind of treatment, so he left the school that day. That matter was referred — 
to Ottawa by wire and instructions were wired back to the Indian agent to” 
ask the principal of that school to allow this dentist to proceed with that work. — 
The principal replied that he was running the school and that no one was— 
going to smoke there. The upshot of the matter was that the dentist went 
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back to Winnipeg and there are 120 children at the school there who were 
left without dental service. i 


Mr. Bryce: Yes, and it cost the government $400 for his travelling expenses. 
The Wirness: Yes. I think you know that there is some fact in the story. 


Mr. Bryce: Yes. 


The Wirness: That is the type of thing that does make it difficult. We can 
go and ask for certain things to be done. I must say that we have had 
splendid co-operation from the principals of most of these schools. We have had 
it under this present department in our nutrition campaign and we have had no 
particular antagonism from most of the residential schools; they have given us 
wholehearted support, by and large. 

I feel that every school should have a qualified nurse, a registered nurse. 
There has never been a set policy whether or not a nurse would be assigned 
to a school. It has been left to the individual school. There have been cases 
when it has been inferred that the medical services should pay for the service 
of the nurses. I suppose it all reflects back to the financial position of the 

school. They have not felt able to get a qualified nurse. Some schools have 
them, others have just a lay person who acts as a practical nurse in the 
‘school. My own recommendation would be that if the health service were to 
supply nurses for the schools they should be responsible to the medical services 
and not to the schools, I have the feeling that this would not be well-accepted 
by the schools, but it seems to me that it would be the only way that the 
medical service could keep its finger on health conditions in the school. 

Now, I believe I made most of my point in connection with the medical 
services as such in a previous meeting and I am going to be bold enough to offer 
some opinions that I have formed on general problems relating to the Indian and 
Indian administration. Through the years that I have been associated with this 
work I think that four headings will cover most of the aspects of the problems, 
and these headings will be economic, sociological, educational and health. 

Dealing first with the economic: in the economic field certainly something 
has to be devised to replace the native livelihood of the Indian if this problem 
is to be solved. I listened to many of the presentations that have been made and 

_T know many of the places referred to from practical experience. I am sure that 
a great number of the reserves are absolutely inadequate confines in which these 
Indians must seek their livelihood. Take, for instance, the presentation of the 
Manitoba Indians. I knew the reserves from which those men come. They only 
‘make their livelihood, that particular group, from one or two sources, either 
_ trapping or hunting, and they augment that by very meagre attempts at farming; 
because there is no arable land, it is all rock and muskeg; and for the balance 
_ of their livelihood they are dependent on the cutting of cordwood. Cordwood has 
been depleted from these reserves and they have to go out and get it in new 
territory. Unfortunately, there is an increasing resistance to allowing these 
people to take cordwood, and the white settlers are encroaching farther and 
farther; and for many of these Indians it is a pretty grim outlook economically. 
The same applies to trapping. That has been fully dealt with and adequately 
~ enough; but I would just like to endorse the representations that have been made 
as to the increasing difficulty the Indian is having in trapping and fishing. 
| The sociological problem is a large one. We hope that this investigation by 
a special group, recommended by this committee, which will be getting under 
way this year in the James Bay area may throw some light which will give us 
~ guidance in handling this intricate problem in the best possible manner. There 
seems to be some discredit thrown upon the half-breed. Popularly you will hear 
this expression loosely used; that the half-breed is not as good as the Indian. I 
~ would like to come out frankly and say that in any dealings I have had with 
this problem the admixture of white blood has been all to the good. I think, for 
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instance, of some of the Manitoba Indians who many generations BES were largely — 
intermingled with white settlers—particularly those who came to the old York 
Factory area, people who came through the northwest passage—though those — 
Indians have gone back pretty much to their natural life; it seems to me that 
they are very “receptive people and that you can certainly do more with them 
than you can with the ordinary Indians. I think that in thinking of that problem — 
it is only fair to state frankly, that it has not always been the best white blood © 
that mixed in (and I am not referring particularly to the Scotch). But I make — 
this statement to back up what my belief is, that the ultimate aim should be 
assilimation or absorption. Mixed marriages have often worked wonders for the © 
coming generation. There is a pride of Indian blood in these people. James Oliver — 
Curwood prefaces one of his books by dedicating it to his granddaughter who was ~ 
a full-blooded Cherokee Indian; and I recall the famous statement of Will Rogers 
when some people told him that their forefathers arrived in the Mayflower. He — 
said, ‘Well, my forefathers were here to mect them.” There is a distinct pride of — 
~  Jndian blood in people who have come down through generations with the mixed — 
blood. That is well exemplified by the Red River settlers. Some of the best. 
families there are part Indian, and they certainly are good people. 
Mr. Brycn: I am glad to hear you say that. I did not want to boost my § 
own community too much. 
The Witness: I think it might be worth while to make a brief reference to 

a tribe that formerly inhabited a portion of western Ontario, the Wyandottes. — 
These people were left without a reserve and they disappeared. I did not in my — 
time of duty at headquarters, come across a single Wyandotte Indian; they had 
just disappeared into the general native population. Just remember some of your | 
dark-eyed friends from western Ontario and that may tell you the story of where q 
the Wyandottes have gone. 


Mr. Cast: They were people with dark eyes, were they? 


The Witness: Yes. I am going to be bold enough to mention some of my | 
opinions on education. We hear comparisons made and questions asked regarding © 
the efficiency of the residential school versus the day school. I want to make one — 
observation there; that is to say that the dual control by church and state is more — 
apparent in the residential schools than in the day schools. My own reaction — 
would be to endorse the general policy recommended to this committee by Dr. 
Andrew Moore. I agree with him that there is still a place for the residential 
school, to supply education for the children of broken homes, orphans, and for 
some kinds of still nomadic Indians. I do not think that in any comprehensive — 
program it would be necessary to make any drastic change, such as closing a 
number of these schools, but I think the whole policy should be to increase the — 
number of day schools in the settled areas. 

Mr. Casu: Should the residential schools be handled by the state? 


The Witness: Yes, I think they could be. That is a problem they will 
have to face, very definitely. The day schools for the settled Indian could be. 
increased. Take the big reserves in southern Alberta. I know a large section 
of the Indians would welcome the opportunity of keeping their children at 
home and having them attend school. At the present time I do not think there 
is enough departmental control exercised in the choice of children for the 
residential schools. I think the school principal in his desire to make a good 
showing probably picks out the better children and the children that would most 
benefit by residential schools are sometimes left. I do not think the breaking 
up of the Indian home to the extent to which it has happened is a healthy thing. 
I think it has taken the responsibility for the family away from the Indian and 
left them too foot-loose. Where we have the children attending day school we 
keep the parents interested in keeping a home for ten children and in having 
gardens and carrying on their farms. I think a remark which was made by 
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Dr. Andrew Moore is worthy of emphasis; that is, that I think the department 
should have more leeway and should be encouraged in what you might call 
experimentation or investigational work in connection with the various types of 
education. They are not free to do that at the present time; and I think the com- 
‘mittee might follow the point that he suggested. In that regard I would like 
to put on the record two extracts from a report made to the medical service by 
Dr. L. J. O’Brien, M.L.A. He was reporting on conditions at Grande Prairie, 
‘Alberta. He was there at that time and his visit dealt with a number of tribes 
in the Lesser Slave agency; and he made these recommendations from which I 
‘am going to take two extracts. The first one 1s:— 


GRANDE PRAIRIE, 
22nd June, 1943. 

Dr. Moore, 

Medical Officer, 

Indian Affairs, 

Ottawa. 

| Dear Sim,—Reporting on medical examination of the Indians of Lesser 

| Slave agency, made during June, 1943: 

| The examination covers the bands at Hay Lake, Fort Vermilion, 
Little Red River, Chippewayan Lake, Long N. Wabiskaw, S. Wapiskaw, 
Whitefish and Lubicon Lakes. 

I was interested in the children of the mission residential schools at 
Ft. Vermilion and S. Wabiskaw (R.C.) and at N. Wabiskaw and Whitefish. 

These children enjoy fresh vegetables, milk, butter, fruit, eggs, bread 
and good beds—for the six or eight years, they are in residence but the 
priests, clergy, nuns and teachers all tell the same story, that they revert 
to teepee life of bannock, lard, and the eround when they leave school. 

I do not agree with the present poliey of the missions in keeping the 
children in residence continuously for six or eight years. If the Indian is 
going to be a national asset it will be as a trapper. The children should 
be sent to the trap lines with their parents, where they learn early the 
business they are to follow. 

From May to the end of September they could be gathered into the 
schools and taught the elements of white life. 
And a further report from Dr. O’Brien states:— 

At Hay River I talked with the wife of the chief. She was a woman 
of 27 years, has had six children. She had spent 6 years at a mission, 
spoke English well, and was a superior type. 

She had two girls, 4 and 6, with her, and they were as clean, as well 
dressed and as alert as two similar children in one of our towns. 

I asked her what she fed her girls for breakfast—“Bannock”. ‘How 
do you make the bannock”? “Flour and water, sometimes we use baking 
soda and we eat it with lard.” 

“What do you give them for dinner? and for supper?” 

“Bannock”. 

She took me to see a two months ‘infant whose mother had died. The 
infant was emaciated. They were feeding this infant—bannock. 

There is no doubt that in all the bands this is the staple food for 
weeks and maybe months. The children are fat enough, but it is of the 
“hanging cheek” variety. 

When a moose is killed or when they eet fish they have meat. At the 


hoe 


mission schools they eat vegetables, milk and a mixed diet, but mission 
teachers and traders all told me that when they leave the mission they go 
back to tepee life in nearly all cases. 
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The Indians do nothing from the time they come out from the trap 
line early in May until they return in the middle of October. They make 
no attempt to do any gardening. Eee a 
This raises the whole question of the best way to help the Indian. He 
is going to make his living at trapping. He likes it and does fairly well at 
it. , | 7 


It seems to be a mistake to take these children and keep them in a 
school between the ages of 8-14, They should be out with their parents — 
learning the job at which they are to make their living. . ‘J 
~My notion is that a large school should be available where the | 
children may be gathered between May 1 and October 15, given | 
milk, vegetables, etc., and shown how to garden and look after animals, | 
then chased out to the bush for the winter. Gradually something may 
sink in. a 

These children enjoy games at school, the same as our children do, — 
but there seems to be a lot of waste motion in teaching them extensive _ 
religious forms. An ideal place for such a farm would be somewhere | 
between Ft. Vermilion and Hay Lake, a 

We have still to remember that physical well-being of the native — 
depends on fur, and that fur will not thrive unless we take care of the 
forests and water courses where fur thrives. Intelligent damming of — 
certain water courses between Lesser Slave Lake and Ft. Chippewyan q 
and in the Hay Lake area would establish a@ permanent industry for — 
the Indian. \ hee i 

A beginning has been made, I believe, in Manitoba, and it can be-# 
extended widely in the Driftpile agency. - 

Thanks for the chance to make the trip. It was a bit rough, but it 
was worth doing ence. 4 


Sincerely, y 
L. J. O'Brien, M.D., MLA. 4 


I put this last excerpt on the record chiefly to bring out his idea of special — 
seasonal schools, which in my opinion have a great place in the educational — 
system for these northern Indians. I think we all have to admit that the present — 
system of education, judging by results alone, leaves room for vast improvement. — 
I do not believe that I referred to the fact that it was a policy of the healt he 
service to give preference in employment to natives. We have had at vario s:4 
times three Indians doctors in our employ; we always have a number of @ 
Indian nurses working for us. Some of the Indian girls have been gold merallists — 
in their classes. An Indian girl was class president of one of the graduating ~ 
classes of the Ottawa Civic hospital. She was so well accepted by her nurse 
associates as to have been chosen by them as the president of her class. I think — 
at the present time we have four or five Indian nurses employed. It is difficult — 
to say just how many there are at any given time, because they come and COnm 
The Indian girls, curiously, once they become established in their profession 
leave our service to work in the white hospitals. We have had a number of 
them who did that, but if they ever want to come back we employ them 
immediately. That has always been our policy. We have a continual recruiting — 
campaign going on on the reserves to use Indian girls for maids and we train | 
them as ward aides. We bring them along as far in our system of hospitals — 
as their basic education will allow; but, unfortunately, there are not sufficient | 
of these girls who have enough basic training to proceed even to the point where — 
we would pass them as nurse’s assistants or ward aides, according to how much | 
responsibility can be delegated to them by the nurses. With the present shortage — 
of nurses we are using unqualified nurses In any job to which they can be : 
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assigned to work under the supervision of nurses, and a lot of our Indian girls 
are getting valuable training. This has a definite benefit in the Indian home. 
I have had occasion to visit homes, around Fort Qu’Appelle for example, and 
the File Hills agencies, where the girls who had worked for a number of years 
in our Fort Qu’Appelle Indian hospitals had absorbed sufficient training which 
they applied in their homes to the advantage of themselves and their families. 
We find in many cases this good effect does follow through in the way they 
look after their children, but in some ways it didn’t appear to be getting across. 
I have an Indian on my staff at headquarters, P. J. Bernard, who has been 
over twenty years with us, and I want to say this for him, that he is one of 
the most reliable and efficient civil servants in Ottawa. 

Coming back to administration for a moment, the key men in the Indian 
administration are the Indian agents. At this time I would like to record 
appreciation of a very fine body of public servants who have carried out a 
difficult task under adverse conditions; often overworked and underpaid; often 
without adequate supervision and with inadequate assistance. They have a 
ereat problem to deal with; they have to deal with the whole gamut of human 
relations; and too often their reward is a tirade of abuse from a disgruntled, 
dissatisfied unhappy Indian who vents his spleen on a long-suffering agent. 
His job is an important one, and I do not think too much emphasis can be placed 
on care in the selection of an Indian agent. I feel that a forward step would be 
to abolish appointment by district or by provinces. I know something of the 
difficulties which the Indian Affairs administration are experiencing in trying 
to find suitable agents in a district as defined by present regulations, when they 
have to be recruited from a certain area. 


Mr. Marruews: How large is such a district? 


The Wirness: It. often corresponds to a federal constituency, and local 
preference will apply to that area. 1 know of cases where the whole progress 
of four or five thousand Indians have been impeded over the years because the — 
department could not find in that area a man suitable for appointment as an 

agent. They tried one after another after another over a number of years without 
success. I would strongly recommand better working conditions and an adequate 
staff, both clerical and with respect to farm instructors, for the Indian agent. 

I think another very important point is about the training of these Indian 

agents. In far too many cases a man just comes in and applies for appointment 
as an Indian agent. Too often he will start in with no experience and little, 1 
anything, in the way of instructions to guide him when taking over the 
responsibility for possibly 5,000 people. Just recently, comparatively speaking, 
an excellent manual has been prepared which is placed in the hands of newly- 
appointed Indian agents. This is not always the case; very often the instruction 
he got was some circulars from headquarters, supplemented by infrequent visits 
from inspectors. The new manual of instructions which the Indians Affairs branch 
has put out is a great help to agents. I have in mind the sharp contrast to this 
procedure in the Department of Trade and Commerce. There, when they appoint 
‘a man to act as the trade commissioner to some foreign country they are allowed 
- wide latitude in the selection of the individual and they bring him in for a course 
of intensive training before he is sent to his post abroad. I think that every 
candidate for appointment as an Indian agent should have special training before 
he goes out and takes over his job. I think, too, that more of the headquarters 
officials should have field service training. 
; Mr. Case: I agree with you on that. 
» The WItNnzss: I do not think it is fair to put a man in charge of a whole 
branch of the field service who has not had experience in the field. It may be 
that it might be difficult to find a man in the field service to fill the necessary 
positions, but I think this might be construed as a criticism of the field 
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service not having been of the calibre who can be brought on to position as 
executives. And I think there should be an interchange between head office and 
field position to a greater extent than has been the case.in the past. I think the 4 
can both learn a lot more about their responsibilites if there are opportunities 
for interchange between head office and field staff. 4 
Now, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to make some 
observations about a question which I know is contentious in western Canada, 
that is the permit system. I was for eight years on a reserve where the permit 
system was in effect. It was the policy of the government through the 
Indian Affairs Branch to supply bulls and that kept the stock up to a 
very high standard. That is shown to-day in the very excellent breeding 
of much of the stock on these Indian reserves. Had it not been for 
this permit system I do not believe there would be a pure bred animal on 
these reserves, if the Indian had been allowed to sell just whatever 
he chose. I think the permit system has often resulted in a great deal of protection 
for the Indian; and I have seen the Indian agent interfere time after time, getting 
the Indian fair prices, or keeping him from trading off his products; produce that. 
he needed for his own use for, say, an automobile or a radio. It gives the Indian 
agent a chance to act as a ouide and counsellor for these people. Now then, as 
the Indian progresses my recommendation would be that on the advice of ‘the 
chief in council and on the recommendation of the Indian agent, the provincial 
inspector should have authority to issue to any individual Indian an open permit; — 
that is, a permit under which he can sell. The time would come when the 
progressive Indian could get an open permit, and if he abused it it could be 
revoked either by the inspector, or by the inspector on the advice of the agent © 
and referred back to the chief in council. If the Indian knew that he had to™ 
handle his affairs in a businesslike manner or lose his open permit, this privilege 
I think it would bea big incentive to him to act wisely. I think such an 
arrangement would be welcome to many Indians and I think that many Indians— 
have sufficient background to justify the extension of such a privilege. I observed — 
that the Manitoba Indians did not advocate very strongly the abolition of the | 
permit system. My advice to the committee would be to give very serious 
consideration to that point, because it has very, very far-reaching effects in the 
administration of Indian affairs in the western provinces. ; 


Mr. CastLtepeEN: Would you say that there have been cases indicating 
abuse? . 

The Wirness: You can’t get a system that one can’t find a way to defeat; P 
but I believe this system of open permits being available might tend to eliminate 
some of the abuse, if an Indian who it was decided was entitled to an open 
permit had an opportunity to obtain one. 


Mr. CastTLepEN: I agree with you there. I think we should recommend that, ; 
and that it should come up for particular discussion at some future time. 


The Witness: I think the chief in council could make a recommendation 
to the Indian agent or the inspector in the province, and if he thought— . 


The CuatrMAn: That is a matter which will come up for discussion later. 


The Witness: Yes. | 

I think that regardless of which service employs them there should be some. 
trained welfare and social workers working among the Indians. The createst 
progress that I have seen on any reserve has been the result of enlisting nurse eS 
who probably were spending more of their time on social welfare work than | 
on actual nursing. It is really the welfare side of the work that is important. 
I have seen differences that were apparent from work after even a year or soy 
of the proper type of social welfare worker. 
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4 It is my opinion that the whole administration of Indians and Eskimos 
would function well under the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
One of the reasons—the chief one, of course—is that it would bring two services 


under the administration of one department. I would be averse, from the 
experience that I have had for two years working with the Department of 
Health and Welfare, to leave that service. I think there are so many advantages 
in having the health service tied in with the Department of National Health 
and Welfare, I feel it would be a very retrograde step if my service were to be 
detached from the Department of National Health. There are other reasons 
for my being, well, not being timid about offering these opinions: and I feel 
the work in this department, welfare itself, under the Deputy Muinister of 
Welfare, has trained welfare workers and social workers. Also, they administer 


the old age pensions, they have the blindness control division and the division 


_of physical fitness, health, education, and T.B. administration, family allowances 


—and, after all, if this whole Indian problem is not a welfare problem, 
what is it? 

Mr. Bryce: Do you think the Indian would just become a side line with 
Health and Welfare? 


The Wrrness: It has not proven so as far as medical services are concerned. 
My service is the biggest service in the department and it has been given a very 
senior place; and it has been given every assistance and co-operation from the 


‘rest of the department; all that any one could ask for. It occupies a very 


senior place in the administrative set-up. 


Mr. MacNicou: Mr. Chairman, if I might interrupt; it is not always possible 
to be here in the afternoons, and this apparently is the last occasion on which 
Dr. Moore will be here for us to ask questions. I am wondering if it would not 
be well for us now to ask him questions. 


; The CuarrMAN: I was going to suggest that Dr. Moore will be here on 
other occasions. I was wondering -f it would not be best to dispense with the 


afternoon meetings. 


Mr. MacNicou: That would not help me. I have some questions I would 


like to ask him now. The doctor has been here for a couple of days now and 


he has given us @ very full outline of the background of his section of the 
| work. I think from what he has said we should now turn to questioning. 


The Wirness: Well, Mr. Chairman, I have just about completed my 
presentation. 
The CuarrMAN: Let us Just settle this. Dr. Moore has to leave Ottawa 


‘Friday night. We do want an opportunity of: questioning him rather fully. 


~ Would it be in order if we were to meet, say on Thursday and Friday mornings 


put not in the afternoons? Do you think that would give us enough time to 


complete our questioning of him? 

“Mr. MacNicou: Friday morning would suit me fine. I have to be on another 
important committee which is just about finishing up its work. It meets this 
afternoon. 1 would really like to be able to devote all of my time to this 
committee, but it does seem that that is not possible. 


Mr. Rum: There is a rather important point which I had hoped to bring to 
the attention of the committee this morning. It relates to the discharge of a 
school teacher out on the west coast, and that apparently has raised a great 
deal of criticism of Indian Affairs; and more particularly of this committee. 
That is a rather urgent matter which I think should receive immediate attention, 


| and it was my purpose to bring it to the attention of the committee this 
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The CHarrMAN: In the meantime, gentlemen, I think we shall let this 
witness complete his presentation and then he will be available for questioning. — 
Is that agreeable? ; e 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Agreed. 

The Witrngss: I would now like to refer to the increase in the estimates for 
Indian health services. They were published in the brief presented by the — 
Honourable Brooke Claxton last year, and you will note that the table shows an — 
increase from $3,900 up to $2,329,163 for 1945-46; which was the last year that — 
the estimates were prepared for submission through the Department of Mines © 
and Resources. For 1946-47 the estimates provide $4,103,390; and in the printed | 
estimates which have not yet been dealt with in this House up to this time, there — 
appears the sum of $4,638,808; and, grants to hospitals of $219,320. ; 

The CuatrmMan: That table is found at page 66 of the 1946 Minutes of © 
Proceedings of this committee. \ 


The Wirness: As I said, I was putting my remarks in two categories; those — 
which were direct and affected the medical services; and the others, when I said 
I would be bold enough to offer some of my own observations and opinions. To © 
return to the strictly health problems, I have a few specified recommendations — 
to make, and that will complete my evidence. My first reeommendation would be — 
to leave the Indian and Eskimo health services in the Department of Health and 
Welfare. 
Certainly, I would recommend an extension of the system of departmentally © 
operated hospitals, and putting hospitals at such posts as Norway House, Sioux 
Lookout, Moose Factory and other points, these hospitals to have contributary — 
to them a series of nursing stations; and those nursing stations should be equipped — 
with a two-way radio so that the nurses could frequently consult with the 
doctors; and a prime necessity would be to make available an air service so that — 
patients could be taken to proper hospitals for treatment and so that the doctor — 
could make frequent visits to those nursing stations. ae 
My third recommendation would be the provision of adequate noonday meals — 
— at all day schools. I think that all authorities will agree on the benefits that — 
would be derived from this procedure. Various studies and investigations have — 
been going on throughout the world into this matter of noonday feeding of school — 
children and they all point to the benefits going far beyond the trouble and 
expense involved. 
I recommend the appointment of more fulltime medical officers, more public- — 
health officers and nurses. : 
I think the authority of the department for the compulsory treatment of 
venereal diseases, tuberculosis and trachoma in particular should be strengthened — 
when the Act is revised. rt 
I recommend the appointment of a fulltime trachoma control officer. 
Trachoma is a troublesome disease in certain areas, particularly in the prairie 
provinces and in Ontario—southern Ontario—and in British Columbia. 


I recommend that the department proceed with an adequate nutrition — 
program. I would consider that advice from this committee would be very — 
acceptable to the administration regarding the eighteen months’ clause for 
payment of medical services to Indians who have been away from their reserve _ 
for that length of time, regarding the payment from band funds of medical costs _ 
of Indians who are in a position to be able to pay their own medical expenses. + ; 

I think consideration should be given as to how far the department should — 
go with complete dental services to Indians, with the supplying of classes, hearing | 
aids, or thopedic appliances and such procedures from public funds. It is some- — 
thing upon which we have no established policy. We have dealt with éach case _ 
on its merits in relation to our budget. ; % 
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_ Of all these recommendations the most urgent I consider to be the 
construction of three or four more key hospitals and nursing stations. 


That completes my presentation, gentlemen. 
rz The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Dr. Moore. Now, if it is agreed Mr. 
~ MacNicol will ask his questions. 7 


ona 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


__ Q. I have been impressed with what the doctor has said. I may be a little 
definite in my fixed position as to whether the medical services should be under 
4 the Department of Health or the Department of Indian Affairs, but in my opinion 
Jt think they should be under the Indian department, because it looks to me to 
. be a division of authority to have two departments, looking after one body of 
- peole. In fact, I think you criticized—I interpreted your criticism of past medical 
- services as rather severe and quite a reflection on the Indian department—on the 
- medical services of the Indian department. If these services have been so 
- ineffective that you now feel you should reverse the whole picture and take the 
_ whole Indian medical department from the Indian department and hand it over 


i 


to some other department, it looks like a very severe criticism of the Indian 
-administration.—A. It was not a criticism. 

'  Q. Have you been in charge of medical services in the Indian department? 
—A. Yes. 
ic. @. I think you very severely criticize your former department if you now 
_ take the position that all of that should be reversed and that particular work 
_ should come under National Health and Welfare, because there is a division 
_ of authority there. 
Mr. Case: He gave that opinion for a very good reason. He said that after 
all health services are health services. 
~The Witness: I tried to point out— 


Mr. MaAcNicou: It means that the next move will be to take the educational 
system out from under the present administration. However, I have very few 
questions to ask. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


 Q. This morning, Doctor, you mentioned something about the teaching of 
religious forms and you read a report—from someone else, I presume—that 
the time taken up in religious forms in the day schools and residential schools 
did waste a lot of time which could be more effectively used for teaching the 
children something which would help them to get along in life. Now, I want. 
to know why that is allowed, and who has control of it?—-A. What I put on the 
record was an observation by a field medical officer; it was incidental to these 
other recommendations. I think any questions regarding education should be 
properly addressed to either Mr. Hoey or to one of his officers. 
be Q. That observation you read this morning was similar to what we have 
heard before. Personally, I am in favour of the Indian having religious teaching, 
bat there is a place to teach religion. The children should be taught how to get 
along in life in the schools, and they should be taught religion somewhere else; 
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and what you read this morning was something along that line. 

Now, there was something said about giving the chief in council more leeway 
in connection with the issue of permits. What do you recommend in that regard, 
and how would you bring that about?—A. I recommended that the chief in 
council be given the power to recommend to the Indian agent—the Indian agent 
always attends council meetings—and this body, the chief in council and the 
- Indian agent would have authority to recommend open permits to Indians who 
could handle their own business, and the inspector could delegate the issuing — 


~ of those permits to the agent as long as the Indian is able to handle his own 
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business and demonstrates that he can, and that would allow him to sell any 
of his own produce and cattle. If the Indian made foolish decisions and was 
disposing of his herd and was improvident to his family through the sale of 
his produce the permit could be cancelled. A good deal of that authority both 
to recommend the issuing of the permit and the cancellation of it, should be 
left with the Indian council. The Indian council is capable of doing that and 
will do a good job. iy os 

Q. If the Indian agent has power to upset the decision of the Indian council, | 
what then?—A. The Indian council certainly would have an appeal, and that 
is where the inspector would come in. He would be able to Judge whether the 
Indian agent was acting wisely or not. z 

Q. To whom would they appeal?—A. They would write to the department. — 
We get letters from Indians all over the country and we investigate those 
circumstances. ae | 4 

Q. I said that the time has come to give the Indian joint council and 
chief much more authority than they have at present. Something was said this 
morning about inspecting residential schools. Recommendations have been 
made to the medical services department that such and such conditions should’ 
be changed to a certain extent and that the medical conduct of certain residential - 
schools has been condemned; but apparently you do not have the power to 
enforce your condemnation?—A. That is correct. : : 

Q. How can we change that? ‘Certainly that is an important matter. = 
the recommandations of the medical services in the residential schools are- 
disobeyed some authority should rest with the department to see that those ; 
recommendations are obeyed—A. At the present time we are powerless to 
enforce the recommendations. 5 

Q. Now, you mentioned something about the government proposing to- 
build hospitals; how would that be operated?—A. I recommend that they be 
operated by the department. ; ; a 

Q. I agree. Now, where would the nurses come from?—A. They are = 
appointed. Our nurses in the Indian health service are exempt, for the purpose 
of appointment, from the Civil Service Act, but they can become civil servants _ 
once they are appointed. However, it is left to the department to appoint the 
nurses. We have recommended that procedure because it makes it much easier 
for us to secure nurses. We can deal with them directly rather than deal 
through the Civil Service Commission. : 

Q. How is the hospital at Ohsweken operated?—A. By the department. We 
employ the doctor but his salary is paid from the band funds—Dr. Davis, the - 
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superintendent. The second doctor, Dr. McCormick, is paid by the depart 
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and all the staff is appointed by the department, and all the operating costs of 
the hospital are paid by the department. ; 

Q. You mentioned the setting up of a general hospital at Moosonee, James - 
Bay. Would it be at Moosonee or Moose Factory?—A. The decision has not _ 
been made. I made a definite recommendation that it be built at Moose Factory 
due to the fact that this Indian reserve is on the island and the majority of the | 
Indians live on the island. 


“ 


i 
Q. Yes, they are all around there. You also said something about Fora 
Norman; that is at the mouth of the Bear river?—A. Yes. 4 
Q. That would be a government operated hospital?—-A. There was a mission | 
hospital there which was built by the Anglican Church and partially financed by — 
a grant toward capital construction from the.department. This was purchased 
from the Church of England and was run as a department hospital; but 
unfortunately in March 1946 it was destroyed by fire. The doctor who was in fy 
charge there was transferred to Aklavik and we are using the doctor’s residence 
as a nursing station. We have two nurses, a graduate and a lay nurse there, but. 
the graduate nurse had to go out for medical care, an operation, and we ar¢ 
sending in another nurse. | | ‘my 
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- Q. That hospital would be operated by the government, not by the Church 
og England?—A. Yes, by the government. 
 Q. Ihave nothing against any church, but that is a better arrangement. if 
am in favour of government operation of hospitals as much as possible. I will 
-make one observation in reference to a reserve I called at—Gull bay on Lake 
_ Nipigon. I was taken down there on a boat on a two-day round trip. I went around 
and examined the sick to see what was wrong with them, and I asked, “How often 
does the doctor come here?” I was told, ““He comes here when the treaty money 
comes.” I asked, “How long does he stay?” Iwas told that he goes away with 
the treaty money party. Now, he cannot do anything in that length of time. I 
- presume that condition obtains in 99 out of 100 places in those areas. Now, how 
is the new service going to get over that condition in looking after the poor 
Indians? What would you recommend for that?—A. There is one improvement 
in the specific place you mentioned, Gull Harbour; we have a full time nurse 
attached now to that agency. The nurse goes there by boat. The Indian Affairs 
department operate a boat on the lake, and the nurse is taken there by the Indian 
agent. She boards there at the Hudson’s Bay post or with the school-teacher 
and remains in residence at that reservation for a week or two at a time several 
times thoughout the season. 

Q. I am glad to hear that. The school-teacher there is a bright girl; she had 
the rudiments of some medical knowledge. She is one of the best equipped 
school-teachers I have met.—A. To carry that matter Just a little further. What 
the nurse there would do is this: if she came across cases requiring a doctor’s help 

those patients would be taken out by boat for hospitalization, and we have sent 
in doctors by plane on several occasions. 

Q. One final question. I have mentioned before the Tobique reservation near 
Perth in New Brunswick. I called the doctor there on the telephone. I presume 
he is a part time doctor. He lived across the St. John river from the reservation. 
I told him about a young man who was afflicted with T.B. of whom the nurses at 
_ the hospital had spoken, and he told me nicely and civilly, but in so many words, 
_ that he was a medical practitioner and that he had a practice and that he had 
~ not had time to attend to that case. Now, how are you going to have part time 
- doctors to do that work—to handle a case like that one at Tobique reservation, 
_ where the nurse in the hospital requests him to take care of a young man? How 
are you going to see that he does it?—-A. Well, we have been woefully weak in 
- supervision of our medical services in the past. One of the reasons for 
_ recommending that whereever it is at all practicable the appointment of a full 
_ time doctor to look after Indians should be made is just to overcome’this type of 

thing. We do get a man appointed—I am not saying this with special reference 
_ to this particular doctor or to any particular doctor—but they are appointed on 
apart time basis and they certainly do give their first call to the rest of their 
_ practice and we get their second best. 
yi Now to overcome such an instance as you have mentioned we have recently, 
- since this service has been under the Department of National Health divided 
the country into eight districts, and we have a regional superintendent, a qualified 
~ medical officer, appointed to those districts. Unfortunately, we have not our man 

installed in the maritime provinces. We are putting one man in charge of the | 
"maritimes. It will be his job to go around from reserve to reserve and inspect 
@ our medical services, to tell us what is being done or is not being done as regards 
_ mapping out ways and means on the spot to provide better medical attention. 

— Q. That would be an improvement.—A. The man who was appointed for 
- the maritimes unfortunately became ill. He was an excellent man..The position 
~ regional superintendents have all been appointed and are on the job at present. 
is now in the process of being filled by the Civil Service Commission. Our western 
_ This is a very forward step in our service. 
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Q. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the committee for’ the courtesy extended 
to me. There are many other questions but I will ask them later. q 


By Mr. Matthews: 7 . es 

Q. I was very much interested in the doctor’s presentation. He made a — 
remark that the ultimate aim of those studies should be absorption or assimila-__ 
tion. There was no definite aim set forth when the committee was formed, but 
I think that you agree that that should be the aim eventually. I should like | 
to hear a little more about this matter when we have the opportunity. I should — 
like to hear a little more about the process of assimilation and particularly — 
in regard to that tribe, the Wyandottes. I have not heard of them before. Ia 
was glad to hear your references to the Indian agents. Some of them, no doubt, — 
have been very good men, judging from what we can learn, and I think there f 
was a lot of petty criticism expressed with regard to some Indian agents whom — 
we believe are good men and are doing a good job. Now, I was interested with — 
regard to the Indians on one reserye—I forget the name of the band—at ~ 
Fairford. There is no doubt that that is a pretty hard case. It appears that — 
they have no farm land that is any good—or it is of little use—being mostly — 
rocky and covered with muskeg. I think that is what you said. Are you of | 
the opinion that any worthwhile number of the Indians would take up farming ~ 
if they had suitable land?—A. I think you would have to start with the ~ 
younger generation. I do not believe that you will make farmers out of the 
older Indians. . 
Q. That is the condition as far as the farms are concerned; and they have — 

no timber to fall back on?—A. It is pretty well depleted. It never was good ~ 
for lumber; it was more cordwood; but even that is becoming depleted. ‘a 
Q. Now, there is trapping and fishing; and going out as labourers, which — 
seems to be the only work they have?—A. The fishing is now practically all — 
in the hands of the big fishing companies and the Indians only get an - 
opportunity to work as labourers for the big fishing companies. The Indian has 
not the means to engage in fishing on his own or of selling his fish. 4 
Q. Are there any facilities for fishing on the reservation?—A. No. " 

Q. And I suppose the same thing would apply largely to trapping?—A. They — 
have to go outside of the reserve and then they are in competition with the — 
white men on the trap-lines. “Ss 
Q. They are pretty well restricted. Now, this thought occurred to me and 

I was wondering what your idea would be about it: it would seem that that 
reserve is of very little physical value—almost valueless; so would it be 
practicable to get other land in some other locality, land that would lend | 
dtself to the needs of the Indians, and would they be willing to accept a_ 
transfer if that could be done? Would they be willing to go away from that 
place to another?—A. It is hard to get an Indian to tear up his roots, but it — 
seems to me there are areas where that is about the only solution for some > 
of these people with the natural increase of the tribes. At the time when- 
the reserves were set up the Indian was permitted to roam whereever he 
liked; but with the restrictions now encircling him it seems that the only 
solution is to try to get more land. a 
Q. It would seem to me that we would have to get land that would be 


of some value to them. There is no use buying them a lot of rock and setting - 
them up upon it. Now, I want to express my commendation with regard to- 
your idea of granting open permits. I do think that the well-to-do Indian, the 
man who shows some evidence of being progressive, should be given more 
authority than he has, and I believe that additional authority will help him a 
creat deal. I also believe that the eranting of an open permit to an industrious — 
Indian would stimulate his thinking and would serve as an incentive to others 
who are not so progressive.—A. I have seen that work. — ae 
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i I believe it was probably one of the most constructive and helpful presentations 


reserves, but the broad question which is going to weigh heavily with me as a 
member of the educational sub-committee is this: Do you think the time has 
-come when the schools and hospitals should be progressively taken over and 
administered by the Department of Indian Affairs or the Health and Welfare 
branch, as indicated?—A. Well, I have no hesitation in recommending that 
any future hospitals be built and administered by the department. With regard © 
_ to existing hospitals, I do not think the department is in a very good position 
to interfere with present arrangements. I thing that where a particular mission 
has constructed a hospital and has put a lot of its own money into it, that the 
only change should be made on a voluntary basis—for instance, in a place 
like Aklavik, if we could make an agreement with both churches to purchase 
‘both hospitals and to operate them as departmental hospitals—I think that 
would be a forward step. 
Q. I assume that there would have to be proper compensation and considera- 

tion given and that this could not be done over night, and that is why I use the 
word “progressively”. But I think you will agree that there should be greater 
departmental administration even in the mission hospitals?-—A. Yes. 
- Q. That cooperation should be sought?—A. There is ample reason for 
saying that. 
_-Q. You have said that our object should be assimilation. Down in the 
_ maritime provinces we visited two reserves, one at Shubenacadie and another at 
‘A Eskasoni where there is an effort being made to centralize those Indians into 
- what we would regard more or less as the hinterland. The authorities are taking 
them away from the white settlement and the industrial centres, so to speak, 
near Truro, Fredericton, and Sydney. How do you reconcile that move there 
with your thought at the present time?—A. Mr. Chairman, I am on record 
x fairly strongly on that matter in other quarters. I opposed it at the time with 
any voice I had in administration. I still do not think it was the best move for 
: our ultimate aim. It certainly will solve a lot of very serious problems that have 
confronted the administration, but I think in view of the ultimate aim of the 
department it was, to my mind, a step in the wrong direction. I did not agree 
with it when it was done. I do think however, it gives us a better opportunity 
to give this complete and adequate medical service, which we will do. 
_- -Q. I see that advantage. Would you go so far as to say that if the move- 
“ment is encourager it should be on a voluntary basis? When the Indian feels 
he can still fend for himself, he should be encouraged to do so?—A. Yes, that 
should be the keynote of the administration. 
~~ Q. I am coming to Tobique. My recollection of that hospital was that 
there was a limited amount of bed accommodation on the eround floor; that the 
nursing sisters occupied the second floor; but it did seem to me that if there was 
¢ proper nurses’ residence established there would be much more bed space 
available at that particular point, because the hospital was well kept and very 
Biscactive, but it did seem to lack bed space. The point I wanted to ask you 
_ about was this: What does the present system comprise?—A. Well, at Tobique— 
Q. I am speaking now of the hospital—A. The hospital should not be called 
hospital in the strict sense of the word; it is a nursing station. It is one of 
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those affairs that has its roots almost in antiquity. It was set up as a residence 
for teachers in the school with a limited capacity for nurses, and actually while 
it is departmentally owned the agreement with the sisters who operate it is this, 
that we buy the hospital supplies and we pay the salary of one nurse and then 
we pay them a daily rate for patients that they take in and they provide the 
funds for the food that is used in the institution and so on. Actually the people 
in there are not boarding at the expense of the department. The teachers from 
the school are there and we have no control over the staff whatever. We do pay 
the salary of one nurse and then we pay so much a day for the patients in there. 
I worked out the actual cost to the department and for two years. Our patient: 
days came to 1,640. That would be about three patients a day on the average— 
a little over two patients a day—and it cost us $3.83 to maintain those patients: 
there per day. i 
Q. Can you give me a comparison of their per diem cost?—A. Ii this were _ 

a hospital where they were doing hospital work with a doctor in attendance om 
who visited the homes, that would be different, but there is no surgery done. 
There is just bed care with probably advice from the doctor over the telephone, 
and at most places we pay up to $2 a day for that type of service. 4 
Q. You have some plans for Tobique?—A. Yes, it will have to be worked 

out in conjunction with the schools branch if we build a teacherage. If we 
build it for that and take it over wholly as a hospital we would try to put it on 
a better basis as a hospital. ; 
~-Q. Where do the Indians from the Devon reserve obtain hospitalization?— 
A. They go into the Fredericton General Hospital. | 


The CHatRMAN: Does $3.83 cover everything? ¥ 
The Witness: No, there is extra for supplying drugs which go to the 
hospital and some is used by the nurse on the reserve. The nurse does go out 
to the homes. f 
Mr. Matruews: That is not $3.83 per patient? 
The Witness: Per patient day. ¥ 


The CHaArmrMAN: Per patient per day. I 


eat 
ah, 


The Wrrness: The total cost for the 1,640 days’ hospitalization wa 
$6,294.10, plus $243.71 for drugs. , 
Mr. Marruews: If there were more than two patients the cost would be 
approximately smaller? | 
The Wirness: Yes, that is a pretty fixed overhead. 
Mr. Case: It is very difficult for me to imagine how they got that man 
hospital days in that limited space. 
The CHairMAN: That is for two years. ; ‘ 
The Wirness: Eight hundred and twenty hospital days. A number of thes 
patients would be infants in cribs. | ‘ <4 
The Cuarrman: There would not be very many. There was room {0 
only one, was there not? 4 
Mr. Case: One. But they regulate that. I do not think I have any more 
questions to ask the doctor. I wish to thank Dr. Moore for the informatio 
he has supplied to us in his presentation. \ a 
The Cuamman: Before we move on to the next series of questions, there 
were several questions put to Dr. Moore last week by various members of the 
committee. I think Mr. Bryce submitted some questions. Have we a transcript 
of the evidence? a 
Mr. Rew: I submitted three or four questions and I was told to wail 
until Dr. Moore came back. I have those questions here now and I shall ask 
them when my turn comes. i‘ 
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K Mr. Case: I submitted a question about schools and hospitals, but that 

_ matter has been covered. 

: The Cuarman: I believe that those questions should be put now. 

| Mr. Rew: I have quite a number of questions I want to ask, and those two 
or three questions have to do with the questions I want to ask, and I am going - 

to repeat them. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Doctor, how much do we pay to the various Indian hospitals per day 
for Indians?—A. In the various Indian Affairs hospitals or in the hospitals - 
where we put Indians and do not operate ourselves? 

Q. I am thinking particularly of a mental hospital at the moment.—A. Well, 

- with the departmental hospitals we assume total cost of operation. We pay all 
the staff and buy everything in connection with the hospital, and those places 
are audited by the treasury branch to establish the per diem cost. It varies in 

various institutions. The highest cost we have at present is in this new army 
hospital we took over in Edmonton where our cost will run—I think the last 
figure was $4.08 a day. That pays for the medical staff, the stores, a complete 
and advanced chest surgery. There is not a finer chest surgery unit in Canada 
than we are operating, and the surgeon in charge is a recognized thoracic surgeon, 

a member of the American College of Thoracic Surgery. 

Q. How much do you pay to the private hospitals per day for Indians? 
—A. In these hospitals the doctors’ salaries are not usually included, but hospital 

~ eosts have increased markedly. There was a time when we hospitalized most of 
our Indians in public wards for about $2.50 a day. That figure has markedly 
increased and most hospitals across the country are now asking $4 for public 
ward care per day. There are cases where we are paying as high as $7 per day 

- for public ward care. 

Q. I am quite well aware what the hospitals are asking, but what are you 
paying to various private hospitals? Is there a difference in each province? 
What would the average be? I want to know what you are paying——A. We do 

negotiate rates for every individual hospital; we have no set rate. The hospital 

_ makes a request to us for a per diem rate. If they are asking for an increase— 

_ which they always are—we ask them to produce figures to substantiate what 

they claim. The per diem cost is for public ward care, and I must admit that 
we are often in controversy with some of the institutions. We feel that in 

arriving at public ward care of patients the hospital should maintain all the 
special services that they render, and that the Indian will have the benefit. 

It costs more to operate a private ward than it does a public ward. We have 
never asked for private wards. That is where our dispute comes with the 

_ various hospitals. We have more than 450 hospitals across Canada where 

Indians are hospitalized, but there is no standard rate. What I am driving at 

is this— 

’ Q. I want you to come to the point; I do not want you to go round 

— about it. I want a comparison, to know what you actually pay hospitals 

compared with what it costs in government hospitals. I know that there has 
been controversy and a demand made by hospitals throughout this country 
~ challenging the government and stating it was most unfair to pay only $3, or 

t much less than a private patient paid. Now, hospital costs have gone up; 


——_ 


everybody knows that. That is true both of departmental hospitals and private 
hospitals. Some will tell you that where the government put an Indian in a 
private hospital the government should be responsible to take care of him, 
just as in the case of a white person. They are getting the same care, I under- 
stand, and I would like to know what they are paying and how that compares 
- with the cost of a government hospital—A. We operate our government hospitals 
_ cheaper than what we are called upon to pay to outside hospitals. I have not 
the figures available, but I can get them for all our departmental hospitals. 
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The CuatrMAN: Could you get them for this afternoon? aa 
Mr. Rem: I think it is important for the committee to have that picture — 
because if it is costing more in private hospitals then it lends argument to the ~ 
belief that there should be more government hospitals. | a 
The Wirness: It is a fact, Mr. Chairman, that we operate our government ; 
operated departmental hospitals for less than we are called to pay in outside © 
institutions. We ean show an economy. I can produce the figures on our © 


costs of hospitals. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. My next question is: Did the government contribute in the operations of 
mission hospitals and if so how much?—A. Practically all the mission hospitals. 
have at one time or another received something in the way of a grant toward the | 
capital cost. This is difficult information to obtain under our present system of 
accounting because some of these grants were made quite a number of years ago_ 
and the closed files have been removed, but while I tried to get information in 
the last few days they have not been able to get those closed files to go back far — 
enough to give a complete picture as to grants. The institutions are varied all 
over the country. I have a list of grants that have been made to various 
institutions at various times. | 

Q. Could you tell us what the per capita cost amounts to in these mission 
hospitals as compared to the per capita cost in government hospitals, and what — 
you are contributing to private hospitals? I want to get a complete picture of this. 
—A. Mr. Chairman, that is a difficult question to answer briefly. 

The CHarrMAN: Would you like to put some time on it. 

The Wrrness: I will quote you a few examples amplifying what I mean, 
We will admit it costs a great deal more to operate a hospital at Chesterfield 
Inlet or Pangnirtung than it does in the city of Brandon. Formerly, the Eskimo 
service, before it was under the Department of National Health, supported those’ 
two hospitals in various ways. They paid them a per diem cost of $2.50 per day, 
and they paid them subsidies in the way of freight, and the salaries of the two- 
nurses, and they also had guaranteed if the revenue of those institutions fell — 
below a fixed sum they were to be paid whether or not they had to perform the — 
service. They themselves cuote us their costs and we review the costs of those — 
institutions where missionary societies are operating hospitals and we arrive — 
at arate. They were paid from April 1, 1946, $7 a day. In addition to that we are © 
paying the salaries of the doctors but I may also state the facilities offered by — 
those hospitals are very limited and the reports from various medical officers © 
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are quite critical. 3 
By Mr. Reid: 4 
Q. I am anxious to know from a health point, whether you take a per diem ; 


cost in those hospitals of patients because I know, for example, there are some * 
mission hospitals which are attached to schools and settlements and I would like | 
to know how you make the grant to those hospitals? On what basis do you make ~ 
those and what does it amount to? Let us have these facts so we can make a ; 
comparison between the government and the mission hospitals and the private — 
hospitals? After all, we have got to make a finding on this matter, and I cannot ~ 
make a finding until I have the information. Surely you can tell us how the grant — 
is made to the mission hospitals——A. I pretty nearly have to take you through ~ 
a whole description. There is a different arrangement with every institution and ~ 
that is one of the statements I think I must make. I will pretty nearly have to — 
go back and describe to you each institution. Z 

Q. Can you give us the figures? Can you tell us, in the various provinces, — 
_ for instance, what does it cost and what assistance are you giving? We cannot 
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intelligently discuss this unless we have that information —A. I will prepare that 
- for you because, when I am giving figures, I would like to quote accurate ones. 
I will get something for you, Mr. Reid, for this afternoon. 
“The Cuamrman: Could you have it for this afternoon or Thursday? 
| The Witness: If I cannot get it for this afternoon I will have it for 
_ Thursday. 
4 The CHairman: Well, gentlemen, the way we are getting along, perhaps we 
- could dispense with this afternoon’s meeting and we could discuss this in our 
_ proceedings on Thursday. 
Mr. Casr: I do not think our questioning is going to be very extensive. 
The CHArRMAN: Could I have an expression of opinion? 
, Mr. MacNicou: The morning of Thursday would be all right with me. 
The CHarirMAN: What do you think Mr. Reid? 
Mr. Rem: It is all right with me. 
The CHarrMAN: We will proceed until 1.00 o’clock and then continue on 
_ Thursday. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Well I do wish to have the ‘nformation later on. Now do you supervise 
the mission hospitals or what supervision 1s given? Can you tell the committee 
how it is done?—How do you check up and how do you find whether patients are 

treated well or do you just hand out a sum of money and take it for granted that 
all is well ? I would like to know.—A. Our supervision of hospitals has been very 
- Jax. Where we have a salaried doctor in attendance we are able to get a much 

better picture of what is being done but in the mission hospitals we have nothing. 

So much depends on the staff and the qualifications of the staff as to how patients 

_ are fed. We have had bitter complaints registered on the question of attention. 
a Q. We are just getting the facts now, and we should have had them before. 
_ —A. About all we are able to do is to bring these things to the attention of the 
church authorities. That really is about as far as we can go. ‘4 
: Q. How many men are there in the Department of Health, and I am 
speaking now about that department because you are connected with it and I will 
> have more to say about it later, but how many doctors and supervisors are there to 
_ check up?—A. We have these positions for eight regional superintendents. In my 
earlier presentation I gave the number of full time doctors that are employed. I 
do not just recall the specific figure but it will be in the previous minutes. : It 1s 
_ somewhere in the neighbourhood of forty to: forty-five full time officials. . 
a Q. Where are they, are they spread out all over the country?—A. Yes. 

4s Q. Full time doctors?—A. Yes. 
fe. Q. What are their duties in regard to this particular question?—A. For 
instance, we have full time doctors employed at Aklavik, Pangnirtung and 
_ Chesterfield Inlet, who assume the medical care of the patients in those hospitals. 
z Mr. MacNicou: Does that apply to both hospitals in Aklavik? 
_ _-‘The Wrrness: Yes, both hospitals at Aklavik and one each at the other 
points. Now, if the doctor does not get along with the mission authorities, he has 
_ arather tough time. It is a difficult and administrative problem. 


& uae By Mr. Reid: . 

Pe, Q. Can they chase him out, let us have it? We are digging into this and I 
- want to know.—A. I could not say that. I do not know of a specific case where 
you could say he has been chased out, but I know of places where the doctor has 


— 
" 


had a pretty uncomfortable time. 
‘ Q. I do nof mean by chasing out, that they actually took physical measures, 


but have they made it so uncomfortable that he had to get out?—A. We have 
‘had requests for transfers and we have had doctors refuse to go back because they 
did not like the conditions under which they had to work. 
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Q. Another question, what check-up is made of the treatment of Indians 
when they are sick and under the care of private hospitals in the various cities? 
Now I have heard various complaints of Indians who are treated as nothing on ~ 
earth, they are charges of the government. Is there any check-up to see that the — 
Indians entering a hospital are well looked after and are receiving medical | 
attention the same as other patients?—-A. That is the prime reason we have 
initiated these medical superintendents. When we get them across the country | 
the answer will be yes. Up to the present time the system of check-up is fairly 
lax because although a man may be a full time employee he still may be a poor © 
doctor and will not give proper attention to his patients and it is pretty hard to — 
tell that from here in Ottawa. Now when this system of regional superintendents ~ 
comes into effect we will have them operating and going into these hospitals to 
check on the kind of treatment our patients are receiving. There are between — 
four hundred and five hundred hospitals where they treat Indians. We have got — 
to have a big organization if we are going to do things you suggest. | 

Q. Have you had any complaints from Indians?—A. Yes, I had a bitter 
complaint from some Indians from British Columbia about a hospital that is — 
operated under the joint auspices of the province and the mission. The complaint ~ 
was that the Indians were compelled to use the back door of the hospital. One of © 
my assistant directors, who has been at this hospital since, has put in a very bitter 
report on the hospital which I forwarded to the church authorities, serving them — 
notice that we were not going to continue to support that type of institution. 

Q. They would be receiving the same amount of money for those Indian — 
patients as they would for white patients?—A. Yes, we are paying a fee which ~ 
‘is the same as the fee for an ordinary patient. $ 

Q. It seems to me a great deal remains to be done with respect to hospitaliza- — 
tion and health from a departmental point of view?—A. We feel that one of the 
greatest single advancements that has been made is the system of regional — 
superintendents where men will go around and report to us. 3 

Q. What other help do we give the mission hospitals, apart from grants?— — 
A. In nearly all instances they are supplied with free drugs for their treatment — 
of patients. We ship the drugs from our central medical stores and a certain — 
amount of hospital supplies find their way into those shipments. Then up until — 
the beginning of the fiscal year the department was paying the salary for a _ 
number of the nurses. For instance in the two mission hospitals at Aklavik, 
the department was paying the salary of the two nurses in each hospital there. — 
We have served notice on the institutions that we were discontinuing that — 
payment and that we would just pay a per diem rate for each patient. We have 
asked them to submit figures to us in order to establish their cost. We do not — 
expect those places which treat Indians should operate at a loss and if they can — 
establish a cost we will meet it. ; 

Q. With regard to the admission of Indian patients to mission hospitals, are — 
‘Indians admitted freely irrespective of their religious denomination? Do they — 
take all and sundry into the hospitals? Tell us about these mission hospitals? 
Suppose there is a hospital run by the Church of England and an Indian happens 
to be a Roman Catholic, would he be taken in? If it was a Roman Catholic | 
hospital would non-Roman Catholic Indians be admitted there?—A. I do not 
think the hospitals as such, would refuse to take in any Indian patient that 
required treatment. I have never heard of that but the missionaries themselves _ 
exert great pressure upon the Indians to go to one of their own hospitals. ’ 

Q. That is important, can you tell us of any cases of Indians who have ~ 
suffered by that attitude?—A. No, but certain of the church briefs have laid — 
stress on the fact that there should be free choice of hospitals for the Indians. — 
Might I answer your question by saying, with all things equal, the administration ~ 
would have no objection to an Indian having his own free choice of hospital. — 
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Unfortunately you cannot always have all things equal. I think I can best 


exemplify what I mean by saying that at point B on the map there is a hospital 


operated by one of the mission societies; 


we find that an Indian has tuberculosis 


of the form that requires a special type of treatment; now the Indian, whether he 


, 
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is influenced by his advisers or not says “T want to go to this mission hospital,” 


or “I do not want to go away to that hospital”. I do not think the administra- 


tion would be justified in spending the taxpayers’ money to keep that Indian in 


_ the hospital that he wishes or wants to go when, by sending him where he would 
get adequate treatment, his length of treatment, might be shortened, and con- 
sequently our expense, from five years to one year. I think there are many cases 


where the length of treatment might be substantially cut if the patient was 


sent where he could get adequate treatment. 


Q. I notice it is 1.00 o’clock but could one say the treatment in hospitals is 


entirely different to the manner in which education is handled in the school. In 
- the schools, those of one faith go to one school and those of another faith go to 


another school. As far as the hospitals are concerned are they open to all 


-Indians?—A. Yes, there is no directive or established policy whatever, although 


there is often strong objection raised, particularly by the missionaries and some 
of the church authorities, where Indians of one faith are treated in a hospital of 
another faith and our files show many instances of charges by one church of 


 proseltization. It has not been confined to one church, but there are various 


churches which have objected because an Indian of one faith has been treated 


in a hospital of another faith and has changed his religion. 


Mr. Case: It is a matter of dual administration. 
The Witness: Yes. We do not want to be arbitrary in the matter, and 


we are trying to do a health job. 


Mr. Harkness: The essential difference is that there is provision under 


a the Act that a child must be educated in the school of his faith but there is no 
such provision with regard to hospitalization. 


Mr. Rew: I would like to have an opportunity of asking further questions 


and I would ask the indulgence of the committee. When we meet at 4.00 o’clock 


I would ask that I be allowed to continue my questioning. 

The CHARMAN: Well, we are going to meet on Thursday at 11.00 o’clock, 
Mr. Reid, and you will be permitted to continue your questioning then if it is 
agreeable to the committee. - 


The meeting adjourned at 1.05 p.m. to meet again on Thursday next, 
June 19, 1947 at 11.00 a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


i : Hovusk oF CoMMONS, 
' Tuurspay, 19th June, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
appointed to continue and complete the examination and consideration of the 
Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), and all such other matters as have been 
referred to the said Committee, met this day at 11 o’clock a.m. 


: Presiding: The Honourable Senator Taylor and Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., 
Joint Chairmen. 


: 


Present: 


; The Senate: The Honourable Senators Fallis, Johnston, Macdonald 
(Cardigan), McKeem and Taylor—. 


House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Stirling and Messrs. Brown, 
Blackmore, Bryce, Castleden, Farquhar, Gibson (Comoz-Alberni), Little, 
Matthews (Brandon) (Vice Chairman), MacLean, Raymond (Wright), Reid, 
Richard (Gloucester)—14. 


In attendance: (From Indian Affairs Branch): Messrs. R. A. Hoey, 
Director; Hugh Conn, Supervisor, Fur Developments; B. F. Neary, M.B.E., 
Superintendent, Welfare and Training; G. Armstrong, Welfare; (rom 
Department of National Health and Welfare) : Doctors Moore, Falconer, Proctor 
and Leroux; also, Mr. Norman E. Lickers, Barrister, Counsel for the Committee 
and Liaison Officer. 

Mr. Reid brought to the attention of the Committee certain publicity which 
has been appearing in the Vaucouver Daily Province News Herald and the 
oun Courier, with regard to the administration of Indian Affairs in British 

olumbia. 


Messrs. Hoey and Neary made statements in connection therewith. 


Dr. P. E. Moore, Indian Medical Services, Department of National Health 
and Welfare made a statement with regard to an article in the Kelowna Courier. 


On motion of Mr. Matthews, it was 


_ Agreed: That a marked copy of the minutes of this day’s minutes be sent 
to the Editor of the Kelowna Courier, with a letter asking that the same publicity 
be given to the statement of Dr. Moore as was given by that paper to statement 
by Dr. Wilson, of Kelowna, B.C. 


% P. E. Moore, M.D., D.P.H., Indian Medical Services, recalled, and was 
questioned. 

The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m., to meet again on Friday next, 
20th June, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


% ; T. L. McEVOY, 
¥ Clerk of the Joint Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF CoMMONS, 
June 19, 1947. 


4 ~The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
appointed to examine and consider the Indian Act met this day at 11.00 a.m. 

‘Hon. W. H. Taylor (Joint Chairman) presided at the opening. 

The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, if you will come to order; we have a quorum. 
We have before us this morning Dr. P. E. Moore of the Health and Welfare 
department who was before the committee when we adjourned on Tuesday last. 

J s it agreeable to the committee that he proceed with the answering of questions? 
Some Hon. Mempers: Agreed. | 

a Mr. Rew: Mr. Chairman, you will recall that Dr. Moore having completed 
‘his presentation it is now a matter of asking questions by the committee; and 
you will also recall that I laid before him a half a dozen questions on which I 
expected to receive answers this morning. 

' The Cuamman: I recall now. It was agreed that you would continue this. 
‘morning. 


Mr. D. E. Brown, Joint Chairman, (assumed the Chair), 


Mr. Rem: And I think that there was an understanding given that because 
of the urgency of a matter which has cropped up in British Columbia the com- 
1 ittee agreed that this matter would be dealt with to-day, and that we would 
_have an opportunity of hearing from Mr. Hoey on the matter before we proceed 
with our questioning of Dr. Moore. The reason I am bringing this up is because 
of the newspaper publicity which has been given to the matter; in my opinion 
t should be dealt with for the protection of ‘the Indians and the committee and 
ae a true record and ee ae statement of the matter may be before the 


ho what actually tan regarding the statements made by the deat teacher. 
Vhat I want to ask Mr. Hoey is this; and I might explain that the school teacher 
Vas brought out, or came out from England one year ago and he was given a 
cchool in the Department of Indian Affairs. Now he has had some trouble with 
the department and he has made certain statements in the press; he has gone 
‘I believe so far as ordering Indian agents off the reserve; and he has made the 
further statement to the paper that he had enough information, to use the words 
of the street, to “blow the lid off.” I think it is time we had a statement 
on it because the newspapers set reporters out to look into the matter. And it 
will be remembered that the matter was mentioned by me previously; I said 
hat I had taken it upon myself at my own expense to go and visit the entire 
| district and I met one hundred Indians comprising thirteen tribes and from my 
co ntacts with them had gathered that they did not have any such complaints, at 
Teast none were placed before me. May I ask Mr. Hoey if any course has been 
| ad opted to place before this committee a true and complete statement of the 
& s upione with the publicity which has appeared in the papers? 
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Mr. Horry: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen; this matter was first brought to_ 
my attention about four or five days ago when I received from the office of the 
minister a number of newspaper clippings, the majority of them I think from the 
Vancouver Province. Conditions at Chilliwack, or on the chief Skwah reserve | 
had not been brought to our attention, and I immediately wired Commissioner 
MacKay of British Columbia for a report. That report come in this morning. 
I was over at the Civil Service Commission and I had not had time to read it 
so I do not know what the explanation of the commissioner is; but I am going to — 
ask Colonel Neary, Superintendent of Welfare and Training, to read it to you in 
a moment. I would just like to say to the members of this committee that Com-_ 
missioner MacKay was before you on more than one occasion. I have unshakeable~ 
faith in him as a man of high standing and character and a man of sound: 
judgment; and it is simply inconceivable to me that conditions half as bad as. 
they are described in the Vancouver Province could exist 40 miles from Com- 
missioner MacKay’s office. However, I am now going to ask Colonel Neary 
to read the report which I have not had time even to open. x 

, 


Mr. B. F. Neary, M.B.E., Superintendent, Welfare and Training 
Division, Indian Affairs branch, Department of Mines and 
Resources, called: ¥ 

The Wrirness: Mr. Fellowes was hired by the department, effective the first. 
of December, 1946. He was recommended by Archbishop Duke. As Mr. Reid 
knows only too well this is a Roman Catholic reserve and in accordance with. 
a section of the present Indian Act we are required to employ Roman Catholic 
teachers. He was also recommended for-the position by Commissioner MacKay. 
We received the usual application form from him in which he stated that he 
had attended Jesus College, Oxford university, England, and had worked there 
towards his law degree, and then he has attended extra-murally for about 3 years 
the University of London where he hid general work towards a degree in social 
science, specializing in child welfare work. He also stated that he had been 
employed as an associate child welfare officer by the Civil Defence of the city 
of London during the war, and that previous to that he had run a school with 
his wife for special children; I presume by that he meant subnormal children. 
Therefore, as far as we were concerned he was well qualified even though he did 
not hold a teacher’s certificate granted by one of the provinces of Canada, and 
he began his service. i 


‘ 


Mr. Bryce: What was his age? i 
The Witness: Fifty-two, I believe. ° 3 
Mr. Reto: When did he come to Canada? ‘ 


The Wrrness: I have no record of that, but I believe he came just before he 
accepted the position. We are now digging further into his record through ‘he 
Department of External Affairs. ; 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like what I have to say next to be off the 
record. 7 

The Carman: Is that agreeable to the Committee, that this statement 
should be made off the record? © | 

Some Hon. Mremprrs: Agreed. 

The Cuarrman: All right. 

(Mr. Neary’s statement continued off the record.) 
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7 The CuatrmMAn: Now, gentlemen, to resume the record; there were certain 
a statements that have been made by this teacher to the press; were those the same 
_ statements he made to the department when he accepted the position, Colonel 
» Neary? 


Z The WITNESS: In answering that question I would like to quote from 
. hela eed MacKay’s letter to our department, of June 14, which reads as 
— follows:— 


Mr Fellowes admitted that he had been granted no teaching certificate 
and the British Board of Education had given him only a permit to 
operate a private school, probably on the strength of his wife’s teaching 
qualifications. He advised Archbishop Duke that he had taught 18 years 
in England, his application of November 22, 1946, showing 10 years. He 
gave out to the press and told the inspector that he held an L.L.B. and 

. M.A. (Oxon), where he was a resident student of Jesus College 1931-32, 

‘ and that he secured his B.Sc. (London) after taking social science there 
in 1938-41, both of which periods were included in that of the operation 
of a private school and associate child welfare officer. I am confident that — 
the man has no academic standing of importance. Inspector Davey’s report 
on the school would appear to support this conclusion. : 


In other words, Commissioner MacKay points out that during the time he 
said he was attending these universities he also stated that he was employed 
running a school. 

i Mr. Ricuarp: That could be, couldn’t it? 

The Witness: Quite right, that is why I am checking that anyway. Now 
I will read a paragraph from the report made by Mr. Davey, inspector of 
schools: — : 

The work of this teacher shows lack of professional training. His 
methods of teaching reading and languages are particularly weak. Grades 
2 to 4 inclusive are attempting to read work far too difficult for them and 
should be given material of a difficulty a grade below their present, 
classification. The work of the class in arithmetic is satisfactory. The 
Grade 2 pupils have not started cursive writing and should be started on . 
this immediately. 

Another extract I want to read is this: 

Mr. CastiepEN: Could we not have the whole thing? 

The Wirness: Yes. I am quite prepared to place the whole thing on the 
record. What I want particularly brought to your attention now and put on the 
q record is this:— 3 
; Mr. Fellowes is inclined to act without first being sure that his 
} information is correct. He informs me that he has solicited the aid from 
SS some group in the town of Chilliwack to assist in paying the tuition fees 
Ug for one of his pupils who expects to enter the Junior-Senior High School. 
3 This has apparently given the impression in the locality that the 
t department is not willing to assist Indian pupils to receive a secondary 
i . education. Mr. Fellowes has now been correctly informed on this matter. 
te 


> = 


* The first report of the Vancouver Daily’ Province with which I wish to deal 
4 is the one headed :— } 

+ VETERAN’S FAMILY FORCED TO LIVE ON CHILD GRANTS 

5 INDIANS UNABLE TO OBTAIN “LAND AND BENEFITS’ 


The Cuatrman: And that is from the Vancouver Province of June 7, 1947. 
The Wrrness: I should like to read the first part of this to give members 
of the committee other than the British Columbia members an idea of the 
statements that were made in the newspaper concerning this veteran’s family :— 
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Gordon James is a- strong, Yeats working Indian, Soi evade three 
years overseas in the Canadian Armoured Corps, At present he is camping — | 
alone on an Indian reserve near Rosedale in the Fraser valley, clearing — 
land for the day he can. establish a home for his Py wife, Martha, and q 
their six children. | 

Conditions in the plain wooden cottage on Chilliwack reserve where : 
the James family now lives are far from good. Each week-end Gordon — 
comes home to see his family and asks if his ‘ ‘awaiting-returns’’ cheques — 
from D.V.A. have finally come through. For, ever since Gordon James’ — 
war service gratuities were spent in June, 1946, the family has had no — 
income other. than the children’s family allowance cheque—about $33 a — 
month. i 

Gordon James is an example of the sort of neglect that seems to be — 
common among Indians. The sadly understaffed Department of Indian — 
Affairs hadn’t arranged for this veteran’s awaiting returns benefits ¥ 
(provided under the Veterans’ Land Act) to come through in almost a 
year. 


_ And the next heading is: 
“CANADIAN LEGION LODGES PROTEST” 


And it goes on: , ¥ 
Last week the James case was being investigated by D.V.A. after pro- 
tests from the Chilliwack branch of the Canadian Legion. And meanwhile, — 
the three oldest children are picking berries across the border. 4 
My children are working in Linden, Wash., to earn money to help us — 
out and to buy clothes, as they have no clothes at all declared Mrs. Martha i 
James, in a signed statement witnessed by Rev. Father Edward J. Clark _ 
and by George W. Fellowes, schoolmaster on the Chilliwack reserve. ee 
It was Mr. Fellowes, a social worker with three university degrees, — 
who notified the Vancouver Daily Province of the conditions under which _ 
the Chilliwack Indians were living. He sent his resignation to the 4 
Department of Indian Affairs, charging the department with lack of © 
co-operation and indifference and stating malnutrition was rife on his — “a 
reserve. ‘ 


We have never received a resignation from Mr. Fellowes, either directly or 4 ; 
indirectly. Now dealing frankly with the James case, I have phoned the. ~ 
Department of Veterans Affairs and checked with their supervisor of awaiting- — 4 
returns benefits. I did this for the reason that we have no say whatsoever in the _ 
granting of awaiting-returns benefits. That is handled by the Department of ~ 
Veterans Affairs. Usually they check with the Indian agent. This veteran I © 
found had received $871 in awaiting-returns benefits. a 


Mr. CastLEpEN: As of what date? 


The Witness: As of August, 1946; that is a year ago. As you know, Mr. 
Castleden, the veteran is Antitled to tw elve payments of a maximum of $100 each, : 
providing the makes a statement each month showing the reason why he is | 
entitled to such returns. He received eight payments of $100 each, and one — 
payment oi ofl, po AD it was a Wade of the month in which he made his: e 


reason aed aw aiting- -returns Heneate were shopped: This report from which I will 
next read is that of the inspector of Indian agencies, Mr. Coleman, who works — 
with Major MacKay in Vancouver. It is dated June 16, 1947, and it specifically — 
deals with the various cases that the newspaper articles handled. The first extract — 
from the report deals with the actual newspaper account. It really reiterates what 
is in here so I need not again read it. The second extract is one referring to the — 
Vancouver Daily Province story of June 7, 1947, just read. Ay een 


Bret: | ie INDIAN ACT ° oe 


a ; 
a _ Mr. Marruews: Who is this that is talking? 

ay The Wiryess: This is Inspector Coleman who visited the reserve at our 
request to investigate the reports made by the Vancouver Province and the 


News Herald and he states:— | 

p The facts of this case, as related to me by Mrs. Gordon James, are 
“= that while her hunband was overseas she saved $1,100 from her dependents 
; allowances, investing it in Victory Bonds, and shortly after her husband’s 
| return he took these savings, purchased an automobile, picked up a woman 
$ ‘n Vancouver and went on a drunken holiday, finally wrecking the car and 
returning to his family. These escapades and neglect of his family 
a forced the Indian Agent to request discontinuance of the D.V.A.’s 
; “awaiting returns allowances,” of which he had been paid three monthly 
: amounts of $100.00. — | | 
And then we have the statement from D.V.A. that they paid up to $871. 


The payments were later resumed for three months but administered — 
. through the Indian Agent to ensure proper provision for the family. 


In other words the agent had the payments stopped and had them started 
again but in the second instance he administered them for this particular Indian 
_ veteran. 
, While this man has drawn six months allowanees, amounting to 
eo $600.00, his clearing operations apparently consist of only slashing about 

three acres of timber, some of which he has sold. An application is now 
before the Department for the purchase of a team, which he has in 
possession, under his Veterans Land Act grant. 


To leave Inspector Coleman’s report for a moment I would say that we 
have had the application from this veteran for the usual $2,320. It was passed 
~ about a vear ago and he has spent about $600 in the purchase of household 
equipment and a team of horses and other items which he requires on his farm. 
' The main item out of the $2,320 is the purchase of building materials and it is 
“that item that has not yet been spent. Continuing with the report of Inspector 
_ Coleman: 
~The house in which the family resides is of frame construction, as 


i 

" are nearly all buildings in the Province. It had been fairly well con- 

>: structed but. in need of minor repairs. It was painted outside and 

a reasonably clean inside, but contained only the barest essentials in 

' furnishings, which is typical of Indian homes in the interior of the 

q - Province. There was a good sized lot around the house with fruit trees, 
; but very neglected and, overgrown with no garden. He also had other 


t property on this particular reserve and it is hard to understand why he 
would put in work in uncleared land six miles away and not, at least, 
. @ establish a garden on the Reserve where he would have the assistance 
of his family. Plenty of work has been available in the district and there 
is absolutely no necessity for any inferior standard of living in this 
family or the children having to work in the berry fields of the United 
States. 
Now that deals with the Gordon James case. 
- Mr. Casruepen: Does this report regarding Mr. James come from Mr. 
~ Fellowes or is this a different case entirely? I just do not get the link-up. 
a The Wrrness: To answer Mr. Castleden’s question; Fellowes enters into 
the case because he notified the Vancouver Province of the conditions under 
which these Indians were living and apparently a newspaper reporter went down 
there to get a statement. 
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Mr. Guten From Mrs. James? a 

The Wrrness: No, but Fellowes signed the statement about “ ‘My shilanel 
are working in Linden, Washington, to earn money to help us out and to buy 
clothes, as they have no clothes at all, declared Mrs, Martha James, in a signed 
statement witnessed by Rev. Father Edward J. Clark and by George Ae 
Fellowes”. 

Mr. Rew: Did Mr. Fellowes go out to secure that signed statement? 

The Wirness: That is something on which I have no information, un-@ 
fortunately, Mr. Reid. ; 
The next story is from the News Herald of June 12, 1947, headlined as 
follows: — . 


AUTHOR TO LIFT LID ON INDIAN RESERVES 
U. 8. MAGAZINE TO BARE STORY OF “DEPLORABLE” CONDITIONS 


Mr. Rem: That bears out what I said about the seriousness of the matter — 
and the duty of this committee. They are going to publish these things across 
the line. 

The WITNESS: a 

Chilliwack—George Fellowes, $125-a-month school teacher whose — 
revelations of “deplorable” conditions on the Chilliwack Indian reserve, — 
seem likely to lead to a Dominion-wide campaign, has been offered $7, 500 P 
for a series of articles on Indian reserves. 

The offer, he said Wednesday, has been made by an American news — 
magazine and newsreel company. He has also been notified that Universal — 
Pictures wants to visit him with a view to filming the conditions. 

“T cannot, of course, keep a cent of the money,” said Mr.. Fellowes 4 
“Tt will all go to help the Indians.” 4 

Mr. Fellowes also revealed that he has been invited to Vancouver 
to meet the executive head of the Red Cross and that a Dominion- wides 
Red Cross campaign on behalf of the Indians is envisaged. 
“BOMBSHELLS COMING” 

Later, he will undertake a tour of B.C. reserves, although there all | 
be legal difficulties in the way. * 

The greying, bespectacled teacher decided to bring the conditions of © 
impossible to educate the children properly when so many of them left 
Indians to the notice of the public, he said Wednesday, because he found i 4 
school at an early age to work. a 

Mr. Ret: How long did you say he had been in Canada. 

The Witness: He started to work for us in December, 1946. 

I have other bombshells in store he said. a 9 

For instance, I am investigating how a certain Indian agent was able | 
to buy an $18, 000 house, and the transfer of a sum of money from an 
Indian for land purchase of which there is no written record. 

Mr. Rew: That looks like definite accusation against some official. 

The Wirness: The next heading is:— 


“NOT AFTER PUBLICITY” 


I am not after publicity for myself or money. 
It is the Indian children of whom I am thinking pipe 
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G England, he is of Cahadian parentage and is married to an American girl. 
3 He went to England 15 years ago and wears ribbons of the First World 


; War. 
y “CONDITIONS WIDESPREAD’ 
Author of three books: “Chicago Child,’ “London Child” and 
“Tnsurance Collectors,” he specializes in child psychology. 

In spite of the fact that I have sent in my resignation as teacher, I 

~ am quite prepared to continue my work if the conditions which I have 
censured are remedied. 

He said that the Roman Catholic Church wishes to recruit in England 
. teachers like himself, interested in Indian children and welfare problems. 
y A personal representative _ of Cardinal McGuigan, former 
newspaperman Frank Bell, recently visited at the Chilliwack reserve in 
the course of an investigation of B.C. reserves sponsored by the Cardinal. 
Mr. Fellowes admits that conditions at Chilliwack are no worse than on 
other reserves. The chief points he advocates are old age pensions for aged 
Indians, mothers’ allowances and better housing conditions. 


The second item concerning “Further Bombshells” that he intends to throw 
and so on, is dealt with by Inspector Coleman, and this part more or less repeats 
the facts I have already revealed with respect to the variance between what he 
_ _ has claimed to us as his educational background and what he has given to the 
newspapers as his educational backeround. It is somewhat of a repitition but 
~ it deals with the overlapping of the years. 
The CuHairMAN: Do you want it written in our records? 
The Wrrnzss: I can read it out, it will not take very long. 

The press reports were considerably enhanced by Mr. Fellowes’ claim 
to high academic standing, which stated that he “has enough academic 
background to be a university professor. He has a BSc. degree in social 
science from London University; an LL.B. and an M.A. from Oxford.” 
In view of the great importance of such degrees to a teacher it is 
noteworthy that no mention of them was made in his formal application 
for the position, which shows that he secured Junior Matriculation at St. 
Joseph’s R.C. School, Toronto, which he attended 1912-14. He claimed 
“senior matriculation and Catholic Teachers Course for special schools” 


7 in 1930 at Brompton Oratory, London, England, but stated that he had 
i. taken no senior matriculation in England and its universities had accepted 
ja his Canadian Junior Matriculation for his admission. His application 
- shows that he took part time law studies at Jesus College, Oxford 
- University 1931-32 and in the same form “from 1932 to 1940 conducted 
+. with my wife a special school for retarded and backward children.” He 
a assured me that he was a resident student at Oxford. His private school 
¢ period 1932-40 also includes part of the 1938-41. period taking his B.Sc. 
% degree by the London University, the balance overlapping into the period 
¥ following the loss of his private school in 1940 until 1945, when he states 
: he “acted as Assoc. Child Welfare Officer, Civil Defence.” His form shows 
. ten years teaching experience, which is not borne out by his own 
Xt, statements or any other evidence. He insisted that he had the degrees 
 . referred to and that he wrote part of his B.Sc. in German. I feel that these 
re degrees should be verified. 

a The CHamRMAN: I have just been informed that Brompton Oratory is not a 


~ school, it is a church. 

The Wirness: That is right, I know. However, I am not sure enough to 
make the statement here before this committee and that is why I have asked that 
this evidence be checked through External Affairs. 
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The press reports claim that he “premptly raised the school’s © 
standard from Grade 4 to Grade 8, taught history and geography for the a 
first time, instituted hot meals at noon, doubled its attendance and insti- a 
tuted the B.C. Department of Education Course of Study.” S 

He informed me, when seeking clarification of the Grade 4 to Grade 8 
report, that he succeeded in bringing several Indian children from 
Grade 4 standing to that of Grade 8, but that these children were now 
all in the U.S.A. I don’t think that such a claim warrants any comment, — 
particularly in view of the fact that he did not commence teaching at the a 
school until January last. . | 

He stated that the children’s education had been badly neglected by 
his predecessors, including Miss K. Finan, whom he succeeded. This 
teacher has taught for us in several schools, has professional standing and 
is held in the highest regard, not only by this Department, but the resi- 
dents of Chilliwack and it was unfortunate that indifferent health forced 
her to accept a position at the Kamloops Indian Residential School, 
who also value her services very highly. 

So far as his doubling school attendance is concerned, Miss Finan’s — 
last quarterly report showed an average attendance of 23-6 and that of — 
Mr. Fellowes for the first quarter of 28-01. 

Hot meals have been served the pupils of this school long before 
Mr. Fellowes took over and the Provincial Course of Study has been the 
standard for at least fifteen years, a number being purchased and 
distributed to the schools annually. 


Mr. Rem: That, then, was a misrepresentation about the hot meals. 
The Witngss: Yes. 


He said that the reason for the migration of the Indians to the berry 
fields was to clear up their indebtedness in the local stores and that on the 
recent visit of Frank Bell, a reporter, stated by him to be Cardinal — e 
McGuigan’s representative, they had both made a store to store canvass a 
in Chilliwack seeuring from them a statement of indebtedness of their — 
Indian customers. I informed him that I considered this an act of colossal 
impudence and that we would not tolerate such wholesale interference in 
the private affairs of an Indian. He countered by stating that he was an 
Indian Welfare worker and I informed him that he was employed as a 
Day School teacher for the Reserve and must act under the direction 
of the Indian Agent, referring such non-educational matters to him, a 
course that he was not prepared to follow giving as a reason that his 
demands were not met, informing us that he was having blankets shipped 
in for all the Indians from some outside organization. Being told that 
he could always get them for necessitous cases he claimed that he had 
asked for some recently without success. That he had made such a 
request was immediately denied by the Agent and nurse who were present. — 

_ Dr. Henderson, who is medical officer in Chilliwack, complained that 
: the man persisted in issuing drugs to the Indians in quantity after he 
had instructed him not to do so, and requested the- Agent to remove 

the remainder from the school. 


Mr. Rew: What kind of drugs would that be? 


The Wrrness: Usually it is cough medicines and cold tablets. I would not i 
like to vouch for what drugs actually were in the school. They are usually of ay 
a very minor nature. 74 

The Cuatrman: Nothing dangerous. my 

The Wrrness: No. | | “hee 9 i dee 
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e said that he was close enough to the village, about a mile and a 
half, to attend promptly to their medical requirements and would not 
tolerate this interference with his work. ; 

Fellowes stated that the Indian Commissioner, when he visited the 
school with Major Davey, the Inspector of Schools, instructed him not 
to teach religion. Having been previously informed by the Inspector 
that no such statement was made by the: Commissioner, and being aware 
of Departmental policy on the subject and the instructions printed on 
the school register setting aside twenty-five minutes a day for such 
instruction, I told him that he was wrong in making such a statement. 


This resulted in an exhibition of temper, claiming that he was being 


intimidated, that I was “just another Major MacKay” and that he 
“would get me with the rest of them’’ and ordered me to leave the 
Reserve. . 


The next section I would prefer to read to the committee with the provision 
that it might be deleted from the record if you so desire. I will leave it up to 
the committee if you so desire. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would it be agreeable to hear this first before we place it 


on the record? 
Agreed. 


(Off the record) 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. I have a general question to ask. Before a teacher is appointed and after 


his application has reached the department, is his statement regarding his — 


qualifications accepted or do you ask, before the teacher is appointed, that he 


submit testimonials and records to show and support the claims that he is- 


making as to his educational qualifications?—A. It depends entirely on who 
recommends the teacher. After all, this man was recommended by both Arch- 
bishop Duke and Major MacKay and they both accepted him. When an 


application is submitted to the department naturally under those circumstances 


;t is not normal to check. If, however, some person makes a straight application 
we always insist on the inspector’s report and verification of qualification. 

Q. What is this man’s status now? Is he with the department or has he 
left?_-A. He states in all his newspaper accounts that he has submitted his 


resignation to the department, but we have never received it. 


Q. Have inquiries been made regarding the statement that he has sub- 
mitted it?-—-A. We have wired Major MacKay requesting complete details as 


to where his resignation is or was sent. 


Q. And do you still pay him, if he has not resigned?—A. I would not 
say that. 

Q. Here is a case where a man is not only making public statements, not 
only throughout this country but in the United States and who is having articles 
printed with regard to various conditions after being only a short time in 
Canada. Is he going to be allowed to occupy his time doing that while he is 


a teacher for the Indian Affairs Branch?—A. I doubt that very much, but at the 


present time I have not the information from Major MacKay to enable me to 
give you the answer to that question. 

Q. Is it true that he chased or endeavoured to chase the Indian agent off 
the reserve?—A. He endeavoured— 

Q. What took place? Did the Indian agent go when he was ordered .off 
the reserve? It is important to know if a teacher on that reserve can order 


the Indian agent off the reserve for carrying out his duties, and particularly 
if the Indian agent complies with the request, when the Indian agent is the 
supervisor both of the reserve and the school—A. In that regard, unfortunately, 
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I have not a letter here which I Hedge I had, but I can give you ane totes “ 
tion that he did order Inspector Coleman off the reserve. That statement was — 
made by Major MacKay in a recent letter which I have not with me. 


By Mr. Richard: 

Q. Is that man still employed as a Fe ehh ana We are waiting, as I say, 
for Major MacKay to verify a telegram which we have sent to him before 
I can answer that question. 

Q. Is he on the pay-roll? 

Hon. Mr. Srieuine: Is he still at this school? 


The Wirngss: That is right. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Would you state in the light of the evidence you have given BA morning 
that most if not all of the statements made by Mr. Fellowes are erroneous?— 
A. I would say that the statement with regard to the named veteran’s family, 
the statement with regard to the school, and the statement about the general 
welfare conditions are completely erroneous; that a mixture of untruth and 
half-truth has been concocted to give an entirely wrong picture of the conditions 
that exist on the Skwah Indian reserve. 

Q. Would you go as far as to say that his qualifications, according to his 
statement, are not good?—A. I would not care to go that far until I receive 
other information. 


By Hon. Mr. Johnston: 


Q. You would not consider the department has sufficient information to 
suspend this man, would you?—A. I say quite probably that Mr. Fellowes 
has been suspended by Major MacKay, as he is the local official in charge. 
We will be hearing further from Major MacKay as time goes on. ‘ 

Mr. Castuepen: This man certainly has been reported on adversely. He 
has been charged with misrepresentation and making false statements and he 
has been attacked. I do not care how guilty he is, I think he has aright to be 
heard; and I would like to see us go into this matter completely. I do not think a 
any person should be condemned without a hearing, and if this man has state- — 
ments to make I think, perhaps, he should be asked to make them before 
this committee, if necessary, so as to clear this matter up. At any rate, it has 
come out of the discussion that the department has been hiring on recommenda- 
tion teachers who are not fully qualified. Following that up, I suggest that 
perhaps we could get a report from the department as to how many teachers have 
been employed as teachers in the Department of Indian Affairs who have not 
proper qualifications. Probably if this kind of thing has happened it may 
be more common than we suspect. I wonder if we could get some figures in that 
regard? 

The CHarrMAN: Before we do that, may I say this to the committee, that 
in the first instance we were not the aggressors and the department was not the 
ageressor. The matter was brought forward by Mr. Fellowes whilst in the 
employ of the Department giving statements to certain newspapers. 

Mr. CastLepen: That is right. 


The CHarrMAN: We have not laid any charge against Mr. Fellowes. We 
have not said anything about him. It is he who has charged the government and 
who has charged the Indian Affairs Branch. Now, there must be an answer. 

Mr. CastLuEepeNn: I agree to that. ‘cn 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, if Mr. Fellowes wants to go any further in this matter 
we must be willing to go with him. 
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Mr. Rew: Mr. Chairman, I believe I was perfectly right in bringing this 
matter to the attention of the Indian department and to this committee— 
particularly this committee. This committee, of which I am a member, was 
particularly under some stigma for neglect. This man went to the press and 
: ‘made these statements, and I make no apology for asking for an answer from 
the officials. Now, the answer is on the record and if Mr. Fellowes wants to do 
anything further about it we are here. 

The CuairMaNn: It is regrettable— 

Mr. Rew: We have never attacked him. 

: The CHarRMAN: It is regrettable that a man of this type would not wait 
until at least he had got his feet muddy with the soil of our country before he 
started making attacks on the department which employs him. 

Mr. CasttepEN: He was recommended by certain people. 

Hon. Mrs. Fauuis: I understood Colonel Neary to say that this appoint- 
ment, was made on two recommendations and that one recommendation was from 
Major MacKay. Did Major MacKay not check on this man’s credentials before 
- recommending him? 

The Witness: That is something I cannot answer. 

Hon. Mrs. Fauuis: It seems to me if he did not that he as an official was 

very negligent. 

The Wrirness: Senator Fallis, if I were to produce for you here, as I 

certainly wish the committee would let me do, the application form of Mr. 

Fellowes I think you would agree, in view of the great shortage of teachers that 
exists across this country and the number of non-qualified teachers who are being 
hired by the provincial departments of education that there would be no doubt 
that he would be a satisfactory teacher. 

Hon. Mr. Fatuis: It seems to me it would have been a very simple matter, 
if he claimed to have certain: degrees, for Major MacKay to ask to see his 

certificates. 


_ ‘The Wiryess: That is something I cannot answer. He stated—and this is 

one thing I believe he is correct in—that he had a permit from the British Board 
of Education to conduct one of these—I believe they are called special schools 
in the old country. The name has been changed recently and I believe they are 
y now called approved schools. He stated he had taught at that school for ten 
" years. Apparently that ‘nformation is correct. As far as we can find out, a man 
_ of that teaching experience is a lot better than some of the teachers—(at least on 
- the surface)—that we have in our schools to-day and who are teaching white 


4 


_ children in the provincial schools. 

' The CHarRMAN: Thank you, Colonel Neary. If that closes the matter we 
_ will now proceed to examine Dr. Moore. 

4 

Ss 

“4 P. E. Moore, M.D., D.P.H., Indian Medical Services, Department of 
_ National Health and Welfare, recalled: | 


, 


The Cuamman: Now, I believe at our last meeting certain members 
5 _ submitted questions, and I wonder if, for the purpose of facilitating the work of 
the committee, we could know those who have submitted all their questions and . 
those who still have questions they desire to ask of Dr. Moore? I shall prepare 
a list now of those who wish to ask further questions of the witness. 

Now, shall we commence with Mr. Reid who was questioning Dr. Moore at 
the termination of our last meeting? 
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first like to submit to the committee. : 4 ae 
Mr. Rein: I asked a number of questions, and he was to give us the answers — 
to-day. | - 
The Cuatrman: Dr. Moore is going to make a general statement on another 4 
matter as well. ; | . a 
The Witness: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, an honourable — 
member of the committee has brought to my attention a clipping from the 
Kelowna Courier dated June 12, 1947, which is headed: ; 


DOCTOR DECLARES NATIVE INDIANS ARE BECOMING EXTINCT BECAUSE OF T.B. 


4 


This news item goes on to state:— 


The British Columbia native Indians, as a race, are becoming extinct. 4 
Too late, the government has realized the tremendous inroads made on the y 
province's Indian population by tuberculosis. The true B.C. Indian will a 

soon be no more. & 
Members of the Junior Chamber of Commerce, at their regular 

_ monthly dinner meeting at the Royal Anne Hotel last Thursday, sat — 

stunned as Dr. Gordon Wilson, of Kelowna, disclosed how the despoil- — 

ment of T.B. had doomed the Indians in this province. ie 

Dr. Wilson, taking exception to the “poor treatment” of the Indians as 

a whole, told the Jaycees that since the turn of the century, 50 per cent ¢ 

oe 


of the B.C. Indians had died from the slow death of tuberculosis. 
And to further quote Dr. Wilson: 3 


Something is being done now, but it is too late to save the Indian © 
population. He disclosed that 75 per cent of the B.C. Indians have active — 
or inactive tuberculosis. . 


Mr. Rem: Who made it? . 


The Witness: Dr. Gordon Wilson, of Kelowna, B.C., according to this press 
report. In commenting on this I should like to state that the statements are quite 7 
imaccurate. The Indians in Canada have been steadily increasing in number since a 
the turn of the century. Unfortunately, I have not a copy of the 1939 census herejsa 
but I recall a figure for the whole of the Indian population which was 118,000-odd 
whereas the 1944 census, which I have before me, shows a total Indian population — 
now of 125,686. This figure will not record the number of Indians who have ¥ 
become enfranchised during that period, which would be considerable. y 


Mr. Hory: About 500 a year. 


The Wirness: About 500 a year. In five years there would be another 2,500 — 
added of an increase. I think that discounts the statement that the Indians as a - ¥ 
race are becoming extinct, and we know—and I make this statement—that the . 
British Columbia Indians have as healthy an increase as have the Indians in any — 
other part of the country. 7 . 

Certainly, a very erroneous conclusion can be drawn from this statement ¥ 
that 75 per cent of the B.C. Indians have active or inactive tubrculosis. To _ 
make a fine scientific distinction, I suppose most of us in this room have had — 
tuberculosis. That is, if an allergy test were made of our skin it would show — 
that at some time in our career we have become infected with the tubercle — 
bacillus. I know I have myself, although I have never suffered from tuber- — 
culosis. However, I think that would be the case with most of the people in 
this room. We have done very extensive X-rays of the Indians in British — 


Now, in commenting on that statement... ; 
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this room. We have done very extensive X-rays of the Indians in British 
- have been X-rayed in the last four or five years, and I think our average shows 
_ about 3 per cent as having the actual disease. 
a Now, in my statement regarding hospitals you will recall that I said we 
are at present operating three hospitals exclusively for the treatment of Indians 
_ and in which the majority of the beds are used for the treatment of tuberculosis. 
_ Three miles from Chilliwack we have 185 beds; we have 200 beds at Nanaimo 
~ and 150 beds at Prince Rupert; and we have on our staff some of the outstanding 
_ tuberculosis specialists of Canada, and we are conducting a campaign for the 
eradication of the disease that is second to none anywhere in the province of 
_ British Columbia. 
Now, we must admit that our rates in the past have been high. Tuberculosis 
is the leading cause of death among the Indians, but at the same time I think 
the department is doing practically all that can be done to eradicate this disease. 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. Have you made any of the other tests, apart from the skin test? One 
test, I understand, reveals the extent of the activity of the T.B—A. No, that is 
not quite correct. The Mantoux test, the skin test with tuberculin, only reveals 
whether or not the patient at some time or other has had tubercle bacillus in his 

_ body. 

Q. And now the result of that test is classified as 1, 2, 3 and 4?—A. No. 
That classification can be used, it is often used; but it only shows positive and 
negative classification. The 1, 2, 3, 4 is quite meaningless. 

Q. It is just positive or negative?—A. Yes. 

| Q. Have any of these skin tests been given to any group of Indians, or has 
that service been used to any extent?—A. Yes. The general practice with the 

adult population is to X-ray everybody, but when you are dealing with the 

children the general practice is to skin-test the children as you will find quite 

a number of children with skin negative and where you have a negative test 

_ there is no use X-raying them. 

Q. What do these tests show as to the extent of tuberculosis in Canada 
among the Indians?—A. I have no accurate figures. They vary a great deal. 

- You will find bands that probably have not had a great deal of contact with 

rR _ tuberculosis and their tests would be largely negative, according to the skin 
test, while another band may have a very high percentage. Really, the ones — 

; with the negative skins—this is a very intricate subject, and potential develop- 

ments through later contact may have a series of major consequences. When 

_ they become exposed to this disease it is not.at all unlikely that they may very 

¢ rapidly succumb. 

: Q. Is that what you are doing at Coqueleetza?—A. No. That is why we | 
recommend the use as soon as possible of what we know as B.C.G. When that 
is used properly it changes the skin reaction from negative to positive, and that 

_ change shows an immunity to the tubercule bacillus. 

+ »Q. Is that being used now?—A. Yes, it is being used by Dr. Barclay at 

oe Coqueleetza, and by Dr. Galbraith. 


a @. Who are the doctors you named?—A. Dr. Barclay at Coqueleetza and 
_ Dr. Galbraith at Miller Bay hospital at Prince Rupert. Those are the two who 
are presently using it in British Columbia; but we will extend it as soon as 
_ possible throughout Canada. 

The CuamMan: Now, somebody had a question to ask; it was Mr. Richard, 
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By Mr. Richard: : | sue, 
Q. Who is this Dr. Wilson, is he in the employ of the department?—A. No, 


he is not employed by this department. I am not sure whether he is employed — 


by the provincial government or not but I am going to check on that. 


Mr. Re: One thing this committee has done has been to create a great 
deal of interest throughout the country in the Indians. A lot of people that — 


never gave them a thought before, are now thinking about the Indians. To me, 
I think that is all to the good. I make no apology to any man for that 
statement. 


The Cuamman: I do not think you should. I think you can thank the | 


newspaper gentlemen who have been in attendance here for a lot of that. Their 
reports have created a great deal of interest in the Indians. — 

Mr. Marruews: Where is that doctor located, did you say? 

The Wirness: That report is from Kelowna, B.C. 

Mr. Marruews: Mr. Chairman, I was going to suggest that a marked copy 
of Dr. Moore’s statement be sent to Dr. Wilson at Kelowna. 

The Cuarrman: Is that agreeable, gentlemen? 

Carried. 

The clerk will see that that is done. 


Have you anything else that you would like to add by way of a general — 


statement before retiring, Dr. Moore? 


The Witness: I think that is about all. I will now proceed to answer the 
questions Mr. Reid left with me the other day. Before giving the specific — 


information I would like to make a general statement on the subject and to repeat 


what I said before; we deal with some 450 to 500 hospitals across Canada, and ; 


there are very many factors which enter into the cost of hospitalization and the 


rate paid. For instance, a hospital operating in a remote area has high costs, } 


particularly of transportation, of supplies; they cost more to operate, fuel has to — 
be shipped in. Then, too, some hospitals supply very complete service which costs — 
more money. The little hospital in the hinterland which we probably should not — 
call a hospital at all—there is no doctor in attendance—takes in patients and ~ 


does what it can for them. The larger expenses are pretty generally confined to 


the personnel and to the food and heating costs, and, compared to modern city — 
Yospitals the costs of treatment available is away out of comparison. Therefore, | 


I try to make this point; to use just purely the rates is not an indication of the 
service or operative costs of the institutions. I collected information which I 
will put on the record of costs of operating departmental hospitals; that is, those 
which are fully owned, staffed and operated by this service. And, as I read them 
off there are certain explanations which it is necessary to make; otherwise you 
will certainly question the wide variance in the per diem cost per patient. 


INDIAN HEALTH SERVICES June 17, 1947. 
HOSPITALS COST PER DAY 
addy) Willingdon’ Hospital, Ohsweken, Ont.’ 00). va..n ied ye oe win els oy weet «> $2.4145 
Manitowaning Indian Hospital, Manitowaning, Ont .....................0000, 2.83 
Squaw. bay. indian. Hospital, Wort: William, Ont .)..0".0 eae le ee ek meee 1.6635 
Hisherenivenelndian, euospital> Hodgson, Manx. o.t a4 Race naa + eee gale eee 2.7685 
Kort Alexander Indian: Hospital, Pirie Falls, Man. <2 0.0.00 0 od Sas b es ween 3.3783 
Norway House Indian Hospital, Norway House, Man. ............-.+.-0-55: 2.4399 
Wenevyore indian, Hospital Welkirk Alan oho as oleate a trea altos ait 1.9309 
Clearwater Lake ndran wiosp., The Pas, “Mans i e0 ld seer rai ite es nae eto ee 5.7005 
Qu’Appelle Indian Hospital, Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask. ................ Meee 1.95 
Bisektooteludian Hospital, Gieichen Alta 2) gyi Micke. Sedan a iiecyeeee on ern eee 1.9732 
Blood indian! Hospital Cardston. Altasic 5 ec 0 st Chie eens kee tate ete EAN la 11.538 
(Morley Indian Hospital, Morley, Alta. ................ Spe RA a CADP ak Ey 5.7251 
Marcse. Indian Hospital Onleary, ‘Alias ccc sens cue sede Wee era ae ee — 
Péigan Indian Hospital,’ Brockett,” Altay 2.5.5. 1f) o's) te aks aye ce ae oe Se 4.6107 
Charles Camsell Indian Hospital, Edmonton, Alta. .......0....cc0seedeeees 4.084 
Coqnueleetza Indian: Hospital)” Sardis, BoC. 2.4.8 + aaah soo ass oe ce ss 2.673 
Miller. Bay? Indian Hospital, Prince Rupert, B.C. .¢ x oes ake wee ce ee —— 


(From latest Audit Reports.) 
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Lady Willingdon hospital, Ohsweken, Ontario, on the Six Nations reserve, 


- $2.41 per day. This is a busy hospital with almost full surgical facilities. 


‘ 
= 


Major operations are done in this hospital; and if less surgery were done the 


cost would be somewhat lower. 


Manitowaning Indian hospital at Manitowaning, Ontario. This is a resi- 
dence which was purchased in the town and converted into a small hospital. 
It has been used for keeping tuberculous Indians. Treatment facilities were not 


sufficient there to warrant using the full capacity of the hospital and it is often 


not operated to full capacity. It is only a small institution. We were able to 
give about sixteen and then we installed X-ray equipment which took up the, 
space of four beds and that has cut down its capacity to twelve beds. The 
staff there could probably take care of an institution twice the size, and it is 
the intention in future to use it more as a nursing station and for a maternity 
station, and when we do that I think we will find that our cost will come down. 
At present the cost is $2.83. 

Squaw Bay Indian hospital, Fort William, Ontario. This is a building 
which was obtained on the reserve and remodelled so that 20 tubercular Indians 
could get treatment there under the direction of the Fort William sanatorium, 
so these Indians are under first class auspices and we are operating there at a 
cost of $1.66 per day. 


Fisher River Indian hospital, Hodgson, Manitoba. That is in on the 


reserve in northern Manitoba, at Hodgson, and our costs there are $2.76 per day. 


Fort Alexander Indian hospital, Pine Falls, Manitoba. We have just 
recently had a full time medical officer there and the best use has not been 
made of this institution as yet. We know that when used in the manner that it 
should be, our per diem costs probably will come down a great deal. 


Norway House Indian hospital, Norway House, Manitoba. This is an 
inadequate plant and expensive to operate but still it has done a great deal for 
the people there. It has been operated in a remote section of the country at a 
cost of $2.43 per day. 

Dynevor Indian hospital, Selkirk, Manitoba. This is a 50-bed hospital 
operated for us by the Sanatorium Board of Manitoba where tuberculous Indians 
get first-class treatment at $1.93 per day. 

Clearwater Lake Indian .hospital, The Pas, Manitoba. This is also 
operated by the Sanatorium Board and in both of these institutions—lI refer 
to Dynevor Indian hospital too—the salaries of the medical officers are included 


x in the figures. In this case it is $5.70 at the present time; but there are other 


factors which make this cost out of line with our other institutions; first, it 
was an American army hospital and was designed more for a dispersal unit 


"1 rather than for economy of operation, and to correct that a contract has now 


- been let which will give us another 100 beds and once those beds are in 


operation I will predict that our costs will be less than half what they are now. 
Secondly, in this figure, I cannot tell you how much capital account has been 
included. I fancy there is a considerable amount of capital cost in that, so it is 
not an accurate figure because of that. 
| One of our oldest institutions and one of the hospitals which has done the 
best work among the Indians is at Fort Qu’Appelle, Saskatchewan; and our most 
recent cost there is $1.95 per patient day. 

Blackfoot Indian hospital, Gleichen, Alberta, is operated at a cost of 
$1.97 per day. The Indians are paying this operating cost from their own 


- band funds, in the case of this hospital on the Blackfoot reserve. 


Blood Indian hospital, Cardston, Alberta, costs $1.53 per patient day. 
Then, there is a small hospital, the Sarcee Indian hospital, on the Sarcee . 
reserve near Calgary; that hospital operates at a cost of—sorry, I haven’t the 


cost of that here. 
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Then there is the Morley Indian hospital, at Morley, Alberta, which t 
operates at a cost of $5.72 per patient day; but, again, to give an explanation of — 


that figure, this propery should not be classed as a hospital; it is more of a 


nursing station where we can keep a resident nurse and an assistant. They 


take in emergency cases and they keep them there until they can be transferred 
elsewhere; and the nurse uses it as headquarters for her reserve, and that cost is 
all reflected in the per patient day cost, which is hardly fair. 

The Charles Camsell Indian hospital, Edmonton, Alberta. This is a new, 
large hospital which we took over from the American army. It is a 350-to 
400-bed institution giving the most advanced treatment that is obtainable on 
the North American continent. There is no place on the North American 
continent where any more advanced surgery can be done than is being carried 
out at this hospital, giving such operations as the removal of a lung and opera- 
tions on the heart. These are being done in our hospital; even provincial 
patients are referred there for special treatment. That operates at a cost, includ- 
ing medical staff, of $4.08 per patient day. That is in the city of Edmonton. 

- Coqueleetza Indian hospital, Sardis, British Columbia. Again, expert 
treatment is carried out under the direction of a skilled medical staff. That is 
operated at a cost of $2.67 per patient day. That would be comparable to one 
of the provincial institutions such as Prince Albert or Fort Qu’Appelle provincial 
sanatoriums, where their costs are, in the case of Fort Qu’Appelle, $4.50 per 
patient day, and in the case of Prince Albert, $4.50 per patient day. 


By Mr. Red: 


Q. Right there, Dr. Moore, may I ask if that Edmonton hospital with a — 
capacity of 450 beds is a general hospital, just to cater to all diseases?—A. Not — 


450; it is from 350 to 400. One small section of the hospital is used for maternity 


cases for the reason that there are Indian bands near Edmonton, and we have % 


probably 20 or 30 beds for general work. 

Q. I think you already said there was a hospital at Coqueleetza which cost 
$2.67: compared to Edmonton the hospital at Coqueleetza is for T.B. and nothing 
else. I would not presume to go against your opinion, but according to my view 
T think these hospitals could be run much cheaper if they had everything up to 
date——A. If you go into expensive surgery such as we require to do in Edmonton 
that would not be entirely the case. I think that is demonstrated in the provincial 
institutions. I know at the Weston Sanatorium, where they do expensive surgery, 
the cost rose to $4.69, as I recall it; and some of the other Ontario provincial 
institutions were in the neighbourhood of $3.30. I think the average is $3.35. 


By Mr. Castleden: 
Q. You gave the cost as $4 per day at Fort Qu’Appelle?—A. The provincial 
government hospital, that is at Fort Sand. The hospital at Fort Qu’Appelle works 
out at $1.95 per patient day. 


Q. Those are the departmental hospitals?—A. Yes, the others are provincial, 


operated by the Saskatchewan Anti-Tuberculosis League. 


By Hon. Mr. Starling: 


Q. Did I understand you to say that these figures do not take into account 7 


interest on capital account?—A. That is correct. 


Mr. FarquuaAr: Mr. Chairman, is it understood that we are to ask questions 4 


as the doctor proceeds? 


The CuarrMan: The doctor is making a general statement now. I will admit 


that I have been very lenient, to say the least. If it is your pleasure we will let 


him complete his statement without questioning. I think the questions so far 


have not been ones that have been prepared by the members but more generally 
have a pertinent and direct bearing on a particular statement. 
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a _ Mr. Farquyar: I thought probably you had changed your decision because 


_ they were all tc ask questions now. 
¥ 


Mr. Rei: Personally, I cannot see any objection to having a question asked 
on a very pertinent point when a man is making a statement. 

; Mr. Farquuar: I am not objecting, I am just asking if the system has been 
changed. 

‘ The CHamrMan: It has been the practice of the committee to permit the 
statement to go in and then ask questions. As this is a very short statement I 
have been very lenient. | 


___ ‘Mr. Farquuar. Well there were two or three questions that I would have 
liked to ask. 

a The CuatrMan: Do you want to ask them on this particular statement? 
Mr. Farquuar: Yes. 


By Mr. Farquhar: 


Q. It is in connection with the Manitowaning Hospital. The Doctor: 


‘mentioned the cost but I did not get the cost per day.—A. The cost per day 

where? 

Q. At Manitowaning?—A. $2.83. 

e Q. You have a full-time doctor there, does that include any portion of his 

salary?—A. No, this figure does not include the doctor’s salary. 

-_ You mentioned that this hospital was to be turned into a nursing station, 
what is the reason for that when you have a full-time doctor employed there?— 
A. Well for a place of that size it would be very expensive to put in complete 
surgical facilities. We think we will use it primarily for maternity work and 
medical cases, and for a headquarters for nurses who will do travelling work to 
_ the reserves; also, the doctor will hold his clinics there. There is X-ray there now. 
Surgical cases will be sent to Mindemoya or to Little Current. 

QQ: The hospitals at Little Current and Gore Bay I understand do not 
accept tuberculosis cases?—A. Well we cannot say that we have ever con- 
‘sidered our treatment at Manitowaning was adequate. It was more with the 
idea of isolation when sanatorium beds are so scarce. We have been getting 
“most excellent co-operation from the Ontario division of tuberculosis control. 
Their officials have always given us better than a fair break on their waiting 
lists. When they have waiting lists we often get preference. 
__ Q. Where is the closest tubtrculosis hospital serving this section?—A. 
Gravenhurst. Now I attended a meeting about a year ago in Sudbury and there 
is a plan under way to build a sanatorium that will serve Sudbury and the 
Sault Ste. Marie district and we are watching developments and if it looks to be 
the advantage of our Indian health program we will recommend to the 
“government that it make a grant to this institution to make a number of beds 
Bvailable at Sudbury. I understand that plan is going ahead soon and if it 
a we certainly could not want to undertake tuberculosis care at a little place 
ike Manitowaning. We feel much better use could be made of the larger 
institution in our health program. 
_. Q. Wikwemikong is, I think, one of the largest reserves in the province 
of Ontario if not on the continent. Having so many Indians in that district I 


_ Q. How many Indians do you consider it is necessary to have in a certain 
Section before you would consider the building of a hospital?—A. Oh, I would 
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think about 5,000. You see there are quite eood hospital facilities for so many 
Indians in that area, Sault Ste. Marie, Sudbury, North Bay, and Sturgeon Falls. 

Q. I understand those hospitals there are filled to capac:ty practically 
all of the time?—A. I-think that is true of all of hospitals in Canada. There 
4s a shortage of hospital beds everywhere. , r= 

The CuamrMan: Before we proceed, can we now decide whether or not — 
we will meet this afternoon or to-morrow morning. You know the difficulty of — 
meeting when the House is in session with so many committees meeting and 
if it is agreeable I would suggest that we meet to-morrow morning. ’ 

Agreed. | . ‘ 

We must finish to-morrow by one o’clock because Dr. Moore is leaving © 
the city to-morrow. 7 | : 
Then, if it is agreeable, we will proceed with Mr. Reid’s questions. a 


The Wirness: I have finished placing on the record the cost of our ; 
departmental hospitals. § 


2 
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By Mr. Matthews: 
Q. You mention one of the hospitals or perhaps more than one Doctor, © 
where I understand you administer the hospital and the expenses are borne out - 
of band funds?—-A. That is correct in a few instances, and the Blackfoot 
Indian hospital is an example. At the Lady Willingdon hospital the Six Nations ; 
band pay the salary of one medical officer and the government pays all the rest 
of the expenses. a 
Q. Is the band represented in any way such as on the hospital board or | 
anything like that?—A. Where the band is supplying the money it would 
have a vote on the council and the council would recommend to the department 
how much money would be set aside for the particular purpose. Fi 
Q. How does the per diem cost there compare with the others?—A. Do 
you mean the Blackfoot? ; 
Q. Yes, I am talking of the expense of running that hospital?—A. It is 
low, very low. i 
Mr. Bryce: $1.97 per day. a 
The Wirness: Yes, $1.97. You will find everywhere that reference is 
made to the fact that hospital costs are up to about $5 a day and so if we can 
operate for $1.97 we feel we are vetting pretty good value. ‘ 
Mr. Marrunws: Would the fact the band funds are used is associated in 
any way as a contributing factor to the lower cost? Fi 
The Witness: No, it is operated exactly the same as the other Tietatoee 
staffed with civil servants, and purchases are made through our purchasing 
division. ‘ 
To proceed further with the reply to Mr. Reid’s questions we made a full 
survey of all our costs of operation in all institutions in Canada and it took 
a clerk over two months to compile these figures last year. The latest available 
full figures are for 1945 and the very extensive list which I handed to Mr. Reid 
contains that information. I will leave it with the committee as I do not think 
it would serve any purpose in putting in on the record, and, again, the costs 
as recorded there will have doubled by now. 3 
The CuarrmMan: Which statement is that? 
The Witness: That is a statement of rates paid for hospitalization in al 
hospitals in Canada where we have patients, regardless of who operates the 
hospital. é 
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By Mr. Castleden: | 


. Q. And what was the total expenditure of hospitalization at that date?— 
_ Have you any figures on that?—A. It was between $750,000 and $1,000,000. 
_ I think the exact figures show on the statement. | 

: Q. And this year you have in your estimates, I notice, the figure $2,000,000? 
_ —A. Yes, that is the primary. Hospital bills are paid from that but expense of 
operating our own hospitals would not be included under that primary; it will 
_ be in other primaries. 


By Mr. Inckers: 


Q. You say the increase over 1945 up to now is almost double the cost?— 
_A. In many instances. In Montreal up to 1945 we were paying $2.50 to the 
_ Montreal General, and I think $3, and later $3.50, to the Royal Victoria. 
_ Those hospitals are both demanding $6 a day now. 
| Q. What about the per diem cost of government hospitals, has that 
Increased proportionately?—A. No, there has not been a proportionate increase 
in our costs. They have gone up, but they have gone up to the extent city 
_ hospitals are claiming, and for which they produce figures substantiated by 
- audited statements. 

Q. What percentage of increase would you say there was in the govern- 
ment hospitals?—A. I think 20 per cent would be about as accurate as I could 

estimate. Some of our costs are still not reflected because we have had very 
marked salary increases but those have only been in effect for three months. 

The Cuairman: I think we will have to adopt our regular practice of 
letting Dr. Moore complete his statement and then we will ask him questions. 
Following Mr. Farquhar’s suggestion, if it is agreeable we will proceed without 
questioning. 

Agreed. 

The Witness: Running over this list of charges I will just pick out, at 
random, a number of hospitals across the country where there are large numbers 

_ of Indians hospitalized from time to time. The per diem rates in the Vancouver 
General Hospital are $3.50; in Nanaimo General Hospital $3.50. 

4 Saskatchewan is in a little different category because the government of 
that province brought forward a scheme of hospitalization where they are 
' paying hospital costs for patients admitted to Saskatchewan hospitals. They 
forward each month a list of what the province is paying and we pay pracii- 
cally similar rates when Indians are admitted to Saskatchewan hospitals. 

| The whole question of rates paid to hospitals has been a very contentious 
one. We have endeavoured as-far as possible to protect our Vote and get the ~ 
best deal we can with any hospital and keep our costs down, trying to get value 
for what we are spending but we have had many arguments on rates with a 
great many hospitals. We are at the present time revising our whole structure 
_ of rates paid and most of the figures I am quoting to-day will probably be 
_ inaccurate to-morrow, particularly since Dr. Procter has just returned from a 
trip across the country visiting those institutions and getting their complaints 
at first-hand. 


- Q. What is Dr. Procter’s position?—A. Assistant director of Indian and 
Eskimo Health Service, in charge of administration. 
. a Q. Connected with what department?—A. The Department of Health and 
_ Welfare. 

_  Q. And Dr. Procter is also present here to-day?—A. Yes. This list of 
ospitals for Saskatchewan covers seven pages and, if it is the wish of the 
committee, that can be put on the record (See Appendix GI) but they vary 


a By the Chairman: 
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from quite high, about $4.75, to places where they are probably gly nursing 
eRe and there the rates are in the neighbourhood of $2. $5.35 is the rate 4 
at Saskatoon. | | | i 
Mr. Castiepen: Hospitals are classified according to the service they are — 
able to give? REC 4 
The Wrirness: There is a point system. Hospitals that have a fuller — 

: 

! 

; 


service, like the Saskatoon hospital, receive a higher number of points. The. # 
Saskatoon hospital rates 823 points and they get $5.35 a day as compared to — 
the Rose Gill hospital at Rabbit Lake which has only 588 points. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Are you giving us the rates charged by the hospital or the cost of the — 
patient in the hospital? That is important—A. These costs that I am speaking ~ 
of now are compiled by the Government of Saskatchewan Department of Public ~ 
Health, Hospital Planning and Administration. 

Q. I am not questioning them but the others you gave for Vancouver and 
Nanaimo. You are now dealing with Saskatchewan. Are those costs the rates — 
which the hospital charges per day or the actual costs, because some of these ~ 
hospitals are going in the red all the time?—-A. They are the rates we are ~ 
presently paying. Again I would state they are under adjustment at the present — 


By Mr. Castleden: 
Q. What is the rate at Lestock?—A. $3.86 per day. 


By Mr. Reid: ' 

Q. The figure which you quoted for Saskatchewan, is that what you are © 
paying there? For Vancouver and Nanaimo you gave the figure of $3.50 and you — 
- now mention a figure in Saskatchewan of $4.75 and down to $2.50 for nursing ~ 
stations. Do those figures represent what you are paying or do they represent the. 3 
costs of the hospitals? Let us have a clear picture. I am sorry I have not a clear i 
i 

i 


picture in my mind.—A. Those are the only guides which we have at the present — 
time for adjusting our rates unless we have negotiated a deal with the hospitals. — 
They submit their actual costs to us. ; 


Q. Are you paying from $4.75 to $2.00 in Saskatchewan? You gave those : 
figures a moment ago. 4 
Mr. Bryce: Those are the actual costs. f 
) The Cuarrman: Those figures represent what the Indian Affairs Depart-_ 
ment pays to the individual hospital. ' 
Mr. Rem: It is most important to know that. 


4 

By the Charman: 3 

Q. This is what the Department is paying to the individual hospital. This a 

the deal which the Department of Indian Affairs has been able to make with each — 
separate hospital?—-A. That is not quite 100 per cent correct. The list of figures” 
which I am submitting for the record are those compiled by the Saskatchewan — 
government as the rate that government will pay to Saskatchewan hospitals. You 
must understand we have accepted that schedule only very recently. There are 
some hospitals for which we are not following this schedule in its entirety. We 
are asking some, for instance, to accept a new-born child at less than the full rate 
for an adult, . oy 
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Mr. Rem: Your statement of a moment ago affects every member of this 
~~ committee and every member of parliament because, as you know, we have been 
_ endeavouring through the various hospitals to have the Indian Department pay 
5 the same fee as private people and we have been given the brush-off. Now, we 
_ hear from you that you are paying from $4.75 to $2.00 in Saskatchewan. I am 
he glad you are doing it. But, when you come to British Columbia, you are paying 
only $3.50 in Nanaimo. 
‘a The Wirness: Mr. Reid, I can only say in answer to that that I hope 
_ probably, this will clear it up in your mind. These rates have been adopted only 
_ in the last month or two. In all all British Columbia and other hospitals we are 
_ asking each institution to submit to us a statement of its cost for public ward 
care. 
Now, I should like to make that latter statement very clear because there is 

a great discrepancy between public ward care and the total cost of running a 

whole hospital, including the private wards. We are attempting to negotiate a 
_ satisfactory rate for the hospital which it will accept and with which it will be 
_ satisfied. This whole rate structure is under review at the present time. I think 

Dr. Proctor has been spending almost his whole time on it. We will try to make 
a satisfactory adjustment. 

| Mr. Ret: All I am saying is that I am sorry you are going away to-morrow 
_ because this is one of the most important subjects before this committee and we 
_ have only scratched the surface. I do not feel we are getting enough information 
and I doubt if we could get it if we sat up until one o’clock to-morrow. This 
_ matter affects every province and every hospital. I want to know what you are 
- doing and whether there is any discrimination. You are telling us now you are 
getting out public charge rate which will be applied to some of the Indians. I am 
objecting to the Indians being charged public charge rates. They should be 
treated the same as other people. 
i The Wirnesss: I fear you still misunderstand. We are not asking the rate 
- for public ward care. We do not admit Indians as private patients. If you go to 
_ any hospital, there is a rate for public ward, for semi-private and for private 
~ wards. We have never felt justified in spending the taxpayers’ money to provide 
~ more than public ward care unless the medical condition of the patient was such 
that his doctor certified to us that his life or recovery was in danger by not having 
private ward care. If he was that sick and required a special nurse, we did give 
_ that service. 
4 By Mr. Reid: 

q Q. You have asked for that information from all hospitals throughout 
~ Canada, where Indians are admitted?—A. That is not quite correct. In so far as 
these institutions which object to our rates are concerned, we are in 
correspondence with them now before establishing a set rate. We will continue 
' that policy of attempting to establish a rate which is mutually satisfactory to the 
© hospital and ourselves. | award 
® Q. I do not know about the other provinces, but I know in British Columbia, 
maey every hospital of which I know from one end of the province to the other, 
has been protesting the low rates provided them by the Indian Department for 
their Indian patients?—A. Mr. Reid is quite correct in that statement. It is a 
2 condition we are trying to remedy. We have had a disagreement of policy with 
the British Columbia Hospital Association. We do not feel we are justified in 
Be scotiating one flat rate for the whole province which is what we have been 


’ asked to do. ~ quae ’ 
—— Q. You have just told me you are doing it in Saskatchewan?—A. No, these 
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Saskatchewan hospitals are all classified according to the service the hospital 
renders. I will submit the statement for the record and you will see that is 


brought out clearly in it. (Appendix S.L.) 
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By the Charman: | | - 
Q. We understand that in Saskatchewan you made a different deal with each — 
hospital according to what has been figured out by the Provincial Department of — 
Health?—A. That is correct. | ; 
Q. So, each Indian then is given the same treatment as the white people in © 
Saskatchewan? 
Mr. Rew: Personally, I can see nothing wrong with that at all. I want to see — 
it extended to other provinces. 


thy 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. I understand now you are trying to.extend it to other provinces? 
—A., The Canadian Hospital Association has recommended payment of this 
upon a system; that is, a hospital which supplies all facilities as higher costs — 
than a hospital which merely supplies bed care and nothing more. A hospital — 
which supplies bed care and nothing more, certainly shoyld not be paid the 
same rate as the Vancouver General. That is what we are asked to do, to make © 
one flat rate for the whole province of British Columbia. ; 


Mr. Retp: The reason I interjected these questions was to try and get a — 
clear picture in my own mind. I have not a clear picture. When you referred — 
to Saskatchewan and mentioned the figures of $4.75 and I looked back at — 
Vancouver and Nanaimo and found the figure of $3.50, it was then that I asked — 
the questions. The $3.50 which you mentioned is just a tentative amount until — 
you get the statement from these hospitals as to their costs? : 


The Wirngss: Those rates are under discussion at the present time. q 


Mr. Ret: Then, they are not comparable. The $3.50 for Nanaimo and — 
Vancouver is not comparable to the $4.75 because you are asking these individual _ 
hospitals to send in their costs. I agree with that. I know that some of our | 
hospitals are charging far more than $3.50. Hospital costs have gone up every- 
where. I am not sure what the rates in Vancouver and Nanaimo are but I am ~ 
sure they are far more than $3.50, the figures which you have given. I see these © 
figures cannot be compared because one is just a tentative amount. ¥ 


The Witness: Until a few months ago, we were paying the Saskatchewan j 
hospitals $2.00 per day and in some instances $3.00 per day. 


Mr. Rew: I am glad to learn what has been done. It was not clear when you ~ 
made your earlier statement. F 


By Mr. Matthews: 
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~ Q. You cannot make a flat rate for province and pay the same rate for — 
all classes of hospital.. That would be out of the question——-A. This has been 3 
one of the most difficult problems this service has had to deal with. The officers _ 
of the department have had a terrific amount of work and worry when they were — 
trying to make the funds they had meet the hospitalization demands which were ~ 
placed upon us. I think most of us have gone through times when there were ~ 
not sufficient funds available and patients died outside of hospitals when probably 
hospital care would have saved them. That is a bad statement to have to put — 
on the record but unfortunately it is true. : 


By Mr. Castleden: | 

Q. That is the only way we are going to have that matter brought up. Have > 

you got figures with regard to what you pay in the outlying hospitals and nursing ~ 
homes in British Columbia or Alberta?—A. In an attempt to try to clear this — 
picture I divided them into departmental hospitals, general hospitals, across 
the country, and the type of hospital that we class as a mission hospital. Those 
are mostly operated by the missionary societies. Their patients are practically 
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all Indians. They have no other source of revenue except what we pay, or the 
_ odd indigent halfbreed who is paid for by the province or, if it ig in the 
north west trritories, that administration pays for the maintenance. 

In general these rates again are in a period of adjustment. I have set a 
tentative rate in some cases and a firm rate in the others. As I explained at a 
previous meeting there were so many indirect subsidies being given to these 
_ hospitals we are Just eradually getting it straightened out to bring into the 
clear what we really are paying. 

é‘ Take, for instance, two of the mission hospitals, one at Chesterfield Inlet 
and one at Pangnirtung. While it appeared in our records we were paying 
_ $2.50 a day I found the actual payment was nearer $6, and that at those prices 
the mission hospitals were claiming they could not operate. As-a trial for the 
period of a year I am giving them $7 per day. 

In fairness I must say I am not satisfied with the service we are receiving 
for that. I think it only fair to the committee that I make this statement, and 
JT will make it prefaced by these remarks, that the church societies and 
- missionaries undertook medical work among the Indians long before the govern- 
_ ment ever accepted responsibility in that regard. I think a great deal of credit 
should be given for what they have accomplished, often through devotion of 
their people who undertook those duties. However, as more funds are being 
- voted by parliament to meet the obligations of medical service to the Indians 
our experience with mission hospitals 1s not altogether satisfactory. There are 

various reasons for that. I think the chief one is that the prime obligation 
that these people take on is the missionary effort amongst the people where 
they are working. Our experience with these mission hospitals is usually that 
the missionary effort overshadows their medical effort. Our medical people 
never have difficulties with the nurses, whether they be nuns who are nurses or 
whether they be lay nurses employed by the church, but they always seem 
to have difficulty with the missionaries themselves. The missionary thinks one 
thing and the doctor thinks another, and the missionary is running the hospital. 
4 I know this a contraversial subject, and I speak with some hesitation, 
~ but I think I owe it to the committee to place my views on record. We have had 
* very unsatisfactory things occur in the past. We do not want repetitions of 
_ them. I can only say as honestly as it is humanly possible, that from the 
‘, experience of myself and all our officers we firmly believe that where a hospital 
is serving solely the native population it should be fully under government 
direction. We feel that if the churches have an obligation now it is to supply 
a religious comfort they claim their patients need in those hospitals, and we 
Y will co-operate with them in every way humanly possible. We feel that ulti- 
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mately we will have to bear all the costs involved and that we should have 
- more control than we now exert. 

_ _ To give further examples so as to clear my position and the position of my 
B. officers in this matter let me say that there is some resistance from missionary 
societies to people belonging to their faith being treated in a hospital belonging 
- to one of the other missionary societies. We do not believe that it is practical 
_ to try to operate full treatment hospitals scattered around in these remote 
areas. It is impossible to get medical attention there, and things occur in 
those hospitals that should not. T here should be medical attention everywhere_ 
but it is impossible. You only have to look at the map of Canada and see 
- the numbers of people involved to realize that. We think, therefore, that this 
system of nursing stations, where patients will be evacuated to proper hospitals, 
- is the system that should be employed. If these so-called hospitals operated 
by the missions continue to spring up all over the country we immediately get 
resistance to the transferring of patients. The staff there is not under our 
direction and we cannot get the patients sent out to proper hospitals. We 
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meet resistance. I do not say we cannot, but we need teenies in trans- t 
ferring patients where we know they would get far more adequate attention — a 
and thereby probably recover to a greater extent, and certainly the length — 
of treatment for which we pay a per diem charge, in every instance, would be | 
lessened. | 

I hope I have made that point clear from my viewpoint. I know it does © 
not meet with the full approval of the various missionary societies. I think — 
you have have that recorded:in their briefs here. Again I say it has been with 4 
much hesitation that I have made this statement. Ls 


Mr. CastLepEN: I think the committee appreciates that and will find it 4 
very valuable. : 


. 

The CHatrMAN: Have you finished? _ 
Mr. CasrtepeN: There is one question he did not quite answer. ; 
1 

4 

¥ 


The Wirness: As to the rates paid I quoted the highest, at Pangnirtung 
and Chesterfield Inlet. 


By Mr. Castleden: | 
Q. That is in the northwest?—A. That is in the eastern Arctic. % 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. The highest is in the eastern Arctic?—A. Yes, $7 a day for those two 3 
institutions. We have not cleared up the rates that are to be paid to mission — 
hospitals operated by Bishop Trocellier under the Roman Catholic Episcopal _ 
Corporation of Mackenzie. He has five hospitals. Again the salaries of nurses r 
were being paid in those hospitals, two nurses in’some cases and one in others, ; 
and other payments were being made. In a number of cases the federal govern- 
ment contributed a grant towards the capital cost of the institution. We were — 
paying rates there of $2.50 and $3 per day. We have tentatively raised those — 
rates to $3.50 per day. We have asked the church authorities to submit to us ~ 
for analysis a statement of their costs, and this $3.50 will probably have to © 
be revised. a 

The same is true of the hospital operated by the Anglican church at RY 
Aklavik. This duel system of hospitals, which the department has been asked ~ 
on many occasions to endorse, is exemplified at Aklavik where side by 
side stand two church hospitals. As an example of what medical opinion ~ 
would be, if we were operating those hospitals we would utilize one of those 
institutions fully for the treatment of tuberculosis and the other for general | 
cases. The way it is now if we are going to treat a tuberculous Indian from | 
Aklavik without shipping him 1,400 miles to Edmonton he has to be put in © 
wards with non-infections cases which is not medically sound. We can design 
hospitals, and they cost a good deal of money if they are done properly, where 
we can have a section of the hospital where tuberculosis can be safely treated © 
and non-tuberculous cases safely treated, but it is impossible in those hospitals — 
at Aklavik. 7 

I do not think any other clear cut information would come out of such ~ 
figures and statistics as we have available. Again I must say to the committee ~ 
something I mentioned in my first statement that this service is terrifically 
handicapped by lack of space. I have three of my medical officers working in one | 
small office. We have made arrangements with the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics to give us a statistician. There is a girl trained in that work, and 
we have not got a square foot of space we can get her into to start her to work. 
I apologize for not having better statistics for the committee. 
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aa 3 By Mr. Castleden: 
- Q. You are working on that. You are getting some millions of dollars for 
a building program in the estimates this year?—-A. Unfortunately that is not 


to be spent in Ottawa. 

q - The CuHatrman: It is 1 o’clock. There will be no meeting until tomorrow 
morning at 11. Mr. Reid, we hope you get started promptly with your questions 
tomorrow morning, if that is agreeable. 

: Mr. Bryce: Let us start the questioning right away at 11 o’clock. 


The CHAIRMAN: Unless something urgent and unforseen comes up, and then 
I will not be responsible. 


q Mr. CastiepeN: Before we leave, I believe a letter has come to the 
committee from a group on the Caughnawaga reserve asking that Indian re- 
_presentatives be allowed to sit in with this committee. 


' The Cuarrman: Yes, I got a letter. 


_ Mr. Castitepen: The other matter I have I should like to put as a notice 
of motion. I wonder if the officials of the department would place on the record, 
or give us at some future time, the number of teachers employed in day and 
residential schools in each of the provinces and in the Northwest Territories 
along with their qualifications, those who are qualified and those who are not 
qualified, and in giving the qualifications give what school training, what 
normal school training and what special qualifications they may have, and if 
possible the length of time they have been teaching. 


~~, 


__-Mr. Neary: In that regard it will have to be understood whether you will 
recognize training in England and English certificates, and whether you will 
recognize American certificates, because we have both. We have a lot of them 
teaching in our schools. Would you recognize such a teacher as a certificated 
_ teacher? 
- ‘Mr. Casriepen: Yes. 

Mr. Neary: You asked for qualified teachers. 
Mr. Castiepen: Yes, and the second part of the question was what school 
they attended, what normal school training they have had, and what. special 
qualifications they may possess. 


The committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m. to meet again on Friday, 
June 20, 1947, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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Dr. H. A. Procter, 

Assistant Director, 

Indian Health Services, | 
Department of National Health and Welfare, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
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APPENDIX GI 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc HEALTH 
Hospitan ADMINISTRATION 


REGINA, 
2450 Broad Street, 
April 5, 1947. 


Dear Docror PrRocTeR:— 
Re: 50-1 Sask. 


Attached hereto you will find one copy of the list of rates payable 
to the various hospitals in the province of Saskatchewan _for the month 
of April, 1947, from the Saskatchewan Hospitalization Fund. 


Sincerely yours, 


CG, J. KIRK, MD., 


Director of 
Hospital. Planning and Administration. 


CJK: JD 


Att. 1 


RATES OF PAYMENT FROM THE SASKATCHEWAN HOSPITALIZATION 
FUND FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1947 


77 \ j 
Approved Hospitats— 


mn 


Atrate of | At rate of | At rate of 


| _ Location Name of Hospital Number | 6-5 mills} 6 mills | 5-5 mills 
‘ of Points| for first |for second|thereafter 
10 days | 10 days 
ASC EIR SRE BAP a SP la SS 2 oP a! bi ag, ee As hg th SOE IRN aimee 
$ $ $ 

ly a Broek Union Hospital... 2 sy tee: 634 4.12 3.80 De 
“ASSINIBOIA.........- Assiniboia Union Hospital.............. 627 4.08 3.76 3. 
BALCARRES.......... Balearrés Union Hospital............... 625 4.06 3.75 3. 
nC ee ‘Bengough Municipal Hospitadiny 52324 3x 565 3.07 3.39 8: 
Ba iy ee Bienfait Community Hospital.......... 646 4.20 3.88 3° 
BRIA DY, bee's so ass St. Margaret’s Hospital.............--. 686 4.46 4.12 BAL 
Brrcw Hiiis........ Birch Hills General Hospital........... 610 3.97 3.66 3: 
BROADVIEW......... St. Michael’s Hospital................-- 705 4.58 4.23 3. 
( oe Cabri Union Hospital. tives cds.. 3 . 697 4.53 4.18 3. 
BPRNORAS =. 045 022-% Canora Union Hospital................- 684 4.45 4.10 3: 
Carrot RIver...... Mitchel Memorial Hospital............. 530 3.45 3.18 a 
CENTRAL BUTTE..... Central Butte Union Hospital.......... 608 3.95 3.65 3. 
(CUDWORTH......... Sto Michaels Hospital. /sicaey iowa. «2 711 4.62 4.27 =. 
BAWINSON. .is..--- Davidson Union Hospital.............. 620 4.03 Sri. ae 
a tee Dodsland Union Hospital.............. 543 3.05 3.26 ym 
"SRE Eatonia Union Hospital................ 631 4.10 3.79 3 
_...... Lady Minto Union Hospital............ 594 3.86 3.56 3. 
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RATES OF PAYMENT FROM THE SASKATCHEWAN HOSPITALIZATION 


_ Location 


INDIAN HEapD....... 
IK AMSACK uals fo. 


AFH OK aie) 


Marie CREEK....... 
Mrapow LAKz...... 
MBEFORTO Uo ey 


COROT Rae ae 


OBETOWN 4. <2. i 
ROSE VALLEY. ....: 


Swirt CURRENT.... 
"TISD AEN TG, Aedes 
WINER aa Ae 


WILREG reer an ea 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 


FUND FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1947—Concluded 


————————————————————————————————————————e————eeeEeEE—E—E—E—Eo—o—SSSSSS————==_=H8 
eee 


Name of Hospital 


Eilrasé’ Union Hospitaly usc .oee. ae een 
Str Anthonys Posmitake oud mos ewe aes 
St. Joseph's ‘Hospital fu Ai ee a wenen a 
ESO UNION ELOSDIbal oe ha icebebiae Saas 
Foam Lake Union Hospital............ 
Frontier Community Hospital.......... 
St.Josepis Ia ospitale ton Oe ey Riek ae 
Grenfell Union Hospital ioc i... ca ree! 
Gull Lake Union Hospital.............. 
Ha trordylWUnionnlospiialven eerie see 
Herbert Community Hospital.......... 
St. Bhigabeth’s Hospital.ct. iy. 2b 
Sicoseph, SsbLospitaleaneee ow ocean 
Imperial UniontH ospitala. oo seein oes 
Indian Head Union Hospital........... 
King, Edward Hosprtakis6.%).% seine ont 
Kelvington Union Hospitai............. 
Kerrobert Union Municipal............. 
Kincaid Community Hospital.......... 
Kindersley Union Hospital............. 
Kinistino District Hospital............. 
Lampman Union Hospital.............. 
Lashburn and District Union........... 
Leader Town ELOsprcabe te ca eines 
St. Posena se TLOSpltel ie ae tne Be 
Lloydminster United Municipal........ 
St.josepa sirLospitalon 7s) yi erie tas 
Maple Creek Union Hospital........... 
Meadow Lake Community Hospital.... 
deanoey Minto Hospital salto mosey ye 
BU Ober 8 ELOSPALAL ATS Oy he iranian 
Milden Community Hospital........... 
Moose Jaw General Hospital........... 
Moose Jaw Providence Hospital........ 
Moosomin Union Hospital.............. 
Nipawin: Union Hospitaloig 20s ae 
Nokomis Community Hospital......... 
Notre, Dame Hospitaley ihr eae sae 
Oxbow Union Hospital) Low we. 
Paradise Hill Community.............. 
Gabriel Hospital! oy cai iii uiees Shei wan 
Preeceville Community Hospital....... 
Hoky Fandhy) Hospital iy coe os Tate, s 
Vietorin, Hospital’ Osi ee h ae eS i 
THOSE TLMELOSDICGLY.0ee tet aae ane lbe ae 


Regina General Hospital 


eC Cr 2 


Regina Grey Nun’s Hospital........... 
Rosetown Union Hospital.............. 


Rose Valley Union 


Rosthern Community Hospital 
Saskatoon City Hospital 


St. Paul’s Hospital 


Hospital! yarn 


ey 
ob 16 (6/06 81a) 2) ey ecb) © ew late 


CC rd 


Women’s Missionary Society Hospital. . 
Shaunavon Union Hospital............. 
Swift Current General Hospital......... 
Bi. bperesetospitalt; 0.5.) eae 
Unity, Union Hospital ii cf a ce 
Vanguard Union Hospital.............. 
Wadena Union Hospital................ 
Watrous' Union Hospitals. 0.02. 0.0.02. 
Weyburn General Hospital............. 
Whitewood Community Hospital....... 
Wilkie Union Hospital................. 
Willow Bunch Union Hospital.......... 
Yorkton General Hospital.............. 


Number | 6-5 mills 
of Points 


Atrate of | At rate of | At rate of - 
6 mills | 5-5 mills — 
for first |for second|thereafter 


10 days | 10 days 
$ $ $ 
4.24 3.92 3.59 
4.34 4.00 3.67 
4.63 4.27 3.92 
4.94 3-89 3.56 
4.19 SiRF 3.55 
4.08 3.76 3.45 
4.60 4.25 3.89 
4.36 4.02 3.69 
4,43 4.09 3.75 
4.37 4.04 3.70. 
Suze 3.49 3.20 
4.75 4.39 4.02 
4.04 3.72 3.41 
4.04 3.73 3.42 
4.39 4.05 3.71 
A.21 3.88 3.56 
AOA 3.88 (38.56. 
4.31 3.98 3.65 
3.78 3.49 3.20 
4.98 3.95 3.62 
4.13 3.82 3.50 
4.17 3.85 3.53 
4.19 3.87 3.55 
3.90 3.60 3.30 
3.86 3.56 3.27 
4.50 4.15 3.81 
4.57 4,29 3.87 
4.57 4,29 3.87 — 
4.04 3.73 3.420 
4.40 4.06 3.72. 
4.58 4.23 3.88 
3.89 3.59 3.29 
5.16 4.76 4.308 
4.88 4.50 4.13 
4.93 3.90 3.58 
4.48 4.13 3.79% 
4.02 3.71 3.40 
4.52 4,18 3.83 
4.03 3.72 3.41 
3.76 3.47 3.18 
4.33 4.00 3.66 
3.93 3.63 3.33 
4.95 4.57 4.19% 
4.87 4,49 4.12 
3.82 3.53 3.26 
5.30 4.89 4,48 
5.29 4.88 4,48 
4.48 4.13 3.79 | 
4.02 3.71 3.40. 
4.05 3.74 3.43 
5.35 4.94 4.53 
5.28 4.88 4.47 
3.86 3.56 3.27 — 
4.40 4.06 3.72, 

> 4,85 4.48 4.105 
4,47 4.12 3.73 
4.36 4.02 3.69 
4.32 3.98 3°65 
4.49 4.15 3.80_ 
4.06 3.75 3.445 
4.47 4.12 3.78 
3.79 3.50 3.21 - 
4.36 4.03 , 3.697 
4.09 Shy 3.46 
4.89 4.51 4.14 
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Rate Rate Rate 
—_— for first |for second| after 
10 days | 10 days | 20 days 


a $ $ 
Fort Qu’ APPELLE SANATORIUM.........6 000 c cece cece cee ee ee ee ree eecees 4.50 4.00 3.50 
ete aPOOM A MATORIU Mae «ici fsstok s+ stew dle vce cos lace pes nee soiseibis oan Hehe 4.50 4.00 3.50° 
_ PRINCE ALBERT SANATORIUM.........--- PIE Se ice Wie Heat SAID Fests 4.50 4.00 3.50° 
Qu’ Appetite INDIAN HOSPITAL......-..---.0 eee eee e eee eter e etree es 4.00 3.50 3.00 


ArppROVED Nursinc Homres— — 


Atrate of | At rate of 
Location Name of Nursing Home Number | 6-5 mills | 6 mills | At rate of 
of Points| for first | for first | 5-5 mills 
10 days | 10 days |thereafter 


$ $ $ 
POLK oie Aste) Antler Community Hospital............ 581 3.78 3.49 3.20° 
Nile dekh nah a Borden Municipal Hospital............. =: _ — _— 

Dnt hae ial a pita Climax Community Hospital........... 605 3.93 3.63 3.33° 
Be IGG 6 ie atdee Craik Community Hospital............ 580 Sone 3.48 3.19 
eee he, Cut Knife Municipal Hospital.......... 519 3.30 owt 2.85: 
es ees Dinsmore Community Hospital........ 552 3.59 quae 3.04 
Ae re ahoe peso Eastend Union Hospital................ 575 3.74 3.45 3.16- 
Ath sas oh Gladmar Maternity Hospital........... 586 3.81 3.02 3.22 
RST ERR Goodsoil Community Hospital......... 562 3.65 3.0f 3.09 
ROE Saints ae LaFleche Hospital Association......... 564 3.67 3.38 3.10 
Sta Langenburg Nursing Home............. 641 4.17 3.85 3.53 
Fee tl on Limerick Memorial Hospital........... 569 3.70 3.41 3.40 
nid Pee Lucky Lake Community Hospital..... 561 3.65 at 3.09 
MAIDSTONE.........- Maidstone and District Hospital....... 531 3.45 3.19 2.92 
MMOUTLOOK.2...+-0-54- Outlook Community Hospital.......... 540 aoe 3.24 2.97 
) Qu’ APPELLE......... Qu’ Appelle Memorial Hospital.......... 662 4.30 3.97 3.64 
» Rapviiie..... ae, Bk Radville Community Nursing Home... 529 3.44 eG 2.91 
BESALTCOATS....4.2.-.. Saltcoats Nursing Home............... & Tr AGH 3.09 2.85 2.61 
MBOUTHEY............ Southey HOSDIAL.. £5 feu .e <q aaa es 584 3.80 3.50 au 21 
MSPALDING........-.- Spalding Community Hospital......... 510 3.32 3.06 2.81 
_ SPIRITWOOD......... Spiritwood Community Hospital....... 543 3.58 3.26 2.99 
mL URTLEFORD.......- Turtleford Municipal Hospital.......... 498 3.24 2.99 2.74 
ova Manrim......... Notre Dame Hospital.............-.+-- 634 4,12 3.80 3.49 
CMe ces -_.,..| Viceroy Community Hospital.......... 569 ound G 3.41 oa ber 
Asia ies Wynyard Community Hospital......... 600 3.90 3.60 3.30° 


ean 
B/S 
S 5 


| Vererans’ Hosprrat—Saskatoon: $5.00 for first twenty days; $4.50 thereafter. 
@ VETERANS’ CONVALESCENT Hosprirat Regina: Flat rate of $4.00 per day. 
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~ Rep Cross OvutTrosts— 
Be ge 


a 


Atrate of | At rate of 
ae Location Number | 6-5 mills} 6 mills At rate of 
: : 5-5 mills 
of Points | for first |for second tharantiert 
10 days | 10 days 


o : | $ $ $ 
) Carracana RED CROSS OUTPOST.....-.60+-. sere rere teres 559 3.63 S100 3.07 
Enpravour Rep Cross OUTPOST.......-. 60.02 eee eee eee 545 3.54 3.27 3.00 
‘“Hupson Bay Junction Rep Cross OUEPORTS.. pede ebes 591 3°84 3°55 3.25 
. eee aun Rup. Crosse Ourpost. Ni 5... 0. 5s celine eee eee e sae 551 3.58 3.31 3.03 
» Loon Laxt Rep Cross OUTPOST......+-.++ 0s essere ee reese 513 3.33 3.08 2.82 
Pappocx woop Rep Cross OUTPOST.....-.-+- see errr eres 529 3.44 3.17 2.91 
)Prercenanp Rep CROSS OUTPOST......... 002s ence eres 535 3.48 3.21 2.94. 
3.63 3.39 3.07 


PRocxaren Rep Cross. OUTPOST.....------00ese eres er ete 559 


Rae A RAR aa or ay leet ae a area ey aa) 


1906 SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE : 
Nursina Homes OperaTING UNDER PERMITS— 
Rates Payable 4 
: oe GENTRSUESES 
Leation — = Adults | wow. 
and born @ 
Children # 
$ $. 4 
ARBORFIBLD S45 soeickooe de Dre. Ni uermire ia. Se.cee sea ee Nursing Home....... 2.00 fF 0.509 
AVONLEAL ices tees Mra; Av Monkhouse: [oo eae 2 5 bigger Hsdeioacy. be 2.00 50) 
ARBORFIELD.....2...05 MrsiGesy Jackson. tious eek eee 3 ba aes serge 2.00 Bit 
CAM WOOD fe obi cian War Mys; Anna Lidstroni...+ su! oceans pata A ia 2: 10« .50 
(AREY UB eee eucks tea Brian Wire WLividag ovale ties. ciate toe “ 57 ie eee aS 2.25 .50 
CARND UEP cosas oie Mrs VE DOS: ROCE dec crtties speedteael amelie ve pr te Se eh 2.00 -50 
CARND URES occas col earns Mrs ley Nee OUSLY tua ween aa ce “2 oh go), AHA 2.00 50 
GR SE CODR heehee a thlaies NETS SN AVY Lila cueias Are ate on pr ec eeteoe tea i] COUP eres 2a Bs) .50 
QDHAPLUN CY lets Teaver. Mrs. CarriesHeuel<.t sees eee oe aes ets GY tee eats & 1.75 .50 
COBRA NCE ante) 9 ay eh MraivAnn Beret fee. /n. ae eae oy Msg Ie he 2.50 .50 
CORONACH.......:..-+..| Coronach Nursing Home.....:....... ‘2 Sir ube Hee ovphaee 3.00 .50 
(CRBEDMIAN Tone os ba oe gs Niger GW OS LORRY a) Oh ea atone See ee awe a pei ots 2,50 66 
HARh GREY see os eraS Mis SH eubennoe ki ioces ond need one of abate cc) whey 2.00 .50 
THEE DENG MCE las Lincs ae MTS SPA CRUE OG fs che Le en, Mee ne in te HY es here A 2.00 .50 
Fort Qu’ APPELLE..... METRE OSe UO MRten fy Stee Wet Cane Gk ru ie Rees ie 2.25 50 
RA NCGS ale ha cite Mira Watiniired: Maineses:.:.'s%25...08o0n: a elias S One yy Ai) .50 
IEVAT. BREDW UB ecunnens etsy Mrs GB Snith ti eoctn, sears es SS SPR Pate Pip .50 
EAI NURS tor ele ona oe he Mirsi Oa Ela nson ie yeenee Deon wiv se ws BI Ce hy. Bae 2.00 50 
PMP RRTATC Muto. ce NO th Wired Janepait con ates cast mae look or Ne = ae ee PE 2.00 . 505 
EREPRRTAT Ac ela ieee sis ole Mrs. Margaret Atkinson.............. fe pethak 2.00 .50 
LL AYERBOING srtid thea eae TN Mrs iAyielia Geni tit nase dae ire ee ee pie Cue 2.00 .50- 
WAP RON. a eet es See Vers thir eq bere force sate sh bae ale ae re Oe ate ow, 2.00 .50 
DEVEDONG I. Senek- ease IVE) MV VOR Lc he de eos Mie ae eee se SHOE ret Bet! 2.00 . 508 
LUMSDEN: 55. A880. 9 Dilis NEC AG eer oa ek Gals phcnahe Gate a PRL Eats 2.00 .50 
NURI OR DES Cay, Ney oe san he Manor Nursing Home.....:..2....... it STEALRARE oye 5 3.00 .507 
IN easy sh Oe Maryfield Nursing Home............ Y an ee ee 3.00 .50 
MEAT OU tin Ye ate ce Mins. NOES GLUED hal er ce eeu ki ede 2 Wels rf Si Mieco 2.00 .60- 
INTRA WIN 4 cctools Mrss@ ure MeCrindl6sui....on eh see * hs ie ae 2.00 .50 
CSA Gie Mh aye lek Ue Mars IVE.) JOnuston) ! ty sw ue aa ase mes bles Ss Srey ae 2.00 . 504 
ANGORA N <2. Stele oath iB OAT are A De, See oa Nie, Mente eh hi ieee aes 2.50 . 500) 
PANG MAN) Soren at a ok WEBER. XE UWV CLS 4 sod Gee ren Rds cag ane s Sie bi eee 2.25 508 
CERT WARK Boe caleg wae Quill Lake Nursing Home............ re Sh a ae 3.00 .504 
TLOSTRERIN he cen oak Margx-Ai MA Ginr ich ian vie oka terete ee ee SS be ska a 2.00} <b S56 
THOSTHEE IN (50Gb cis soon NESE TH AMICUS: Det + ob Mace eer ee ro Se feats. Sf 2.00 . 50 
FOR GINAGS Jal ote Wes Wels, ace MaeiCy Wateeek os gine waneeeee a] Bei Ore 2 2°50 .50- 
PRICGIIFAS SAU URS AL nots atch Morey \ELOsp bab cients tte tins Oe $ (pean ete ee 3.00 .503 
FREGINA Soe de Grace Haven Hostel................. “ jb, eee a 3.00 OOM 
SASK ATOONG) \ieuist, be ce Bethany Nursing Home.............. ne ‘yd thneen f 3.00 .50 > 
SPRASBOURG, ci fed ous Mya: Matilda sd) FReEZCri mn ack. oie : RO hos Cnc ere 2.00 50 
STRASBOURG. «005.3002. Mrs. Sarah. Gustatsone.ce0 avo eeeeee c * Pay, ke eae 2.00 50 
STRASBOURG U.. vege. ue Mira sNharye Parien ic: Jer estan ae eer e Seo yes 2.00 .508 
DPRASBOUR GHA ihe wo cick SMI OTe KAA in 6h iurhiaw ee ee aeras os ey bie 2.50 50% 
SE MAING fh) Wise a ets eis. Mires va Acorn a ok Scots mee ‘s reese f 2.50 .d08 
PPA TMOETY Do Palas Cia wi ctt Mis? A SPERVIGiCS.”. 0 'tuimses athe idan s si Ty veateeeerage S 2.00 .50% 
TAR MOTTE.) os oeiate Mrs. Margaret Francoeur............. b PR ee. 2.00 . 508 
POUGETION sick les 6 6% Mrs RC aELS Rachardson< fie. saot seks eS sew tote 2.00 .50* 
RoW ye” Bsa bo) i> Oe Mrs.sleatmehanitejg) Ny eave weet bs Sr eet ear 12% .509 
Sry VV ALB UBG'. co 5.%5 5. Mrs. Pheresa) irhard t, 272. soe 6b ae te he Sere, eta 2.00 .508 
LDR UA Ti Re ea. ie kis re Miss C. Ruland ote 0 jue aN SR a a Pig 0 A ae 2.50 .508 
VVAPEB Ee) 2 hin Ae Mies FOCAM 1 fer ne Ait | es eo aaa - ON Me cts 2.00 508 
WINNER GS og Nt TOS EUR TL Beare eh on ST ee ay ASS ee 3.00 50% 
WA WOTA CA 20 eek Wawota Memorial Union Hospital....|(Temporary Quarters) 3.00 .50 © 
VWOLSBEIY 20.07 6. fica o% Mrse Hlizabethulcvle, io. cin ts eee Nursing Home....... 2.00 .50 
MANITOBA-SASKATCHEWAN BorpER Nursing Homes— 
: 
x 
Rates Payable 4 
Location — — Adults 4 
and New- | 
Children | born : 
; $ 
Metita, MAN.......... Mrs, Sarah Majnland’.. 02.005: das <- Nursing Home....... 2.00 
Meira, Man.......... MTSE OLAV OLS LDL os > we nohel ara ones 4 ¢P EAL gn — 2.00 
Prerson, MANn......... Mas. Willaame Daniels? i.e. oi. . oe. _ SAS Nb ane 2.00 
Rosin, Man.......... Mrs. Margaret Saunders.............. * oe Cee 2.00 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 1947 


WITNESS: _ 
M.D., D.P.H., Director, Indian Health Services, Ottawa. — . : 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


. House oF CoMMONS, 
; Fripay, 20th June, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 

appointed to continue and complete the examination and consideration of the 

Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), and all such other matters as have 
_ been referred to the said Committee met this day at 11 o’clock a.m. 


The Joint Chairman, Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., presided. 


_ Present: 
The Senate : The Honourable Senators Fallis and MacDonald (Cardigan) —2. 


The House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Stirling and Messrs. Brown, 
Blackmore, Bryce, Castleden, Charlton, Farquhar, Harkness, Matthews 
(Brandon) (Vice-Chairman), MacLean, MacNicol, Raymond (Wright), 
Reid—14. 


In attendance: (From Indian Affairs Branch): Messrs. R. A. Hoey, 
- Director and B. F. Neary, MBE., Superintendent, Welfare and Training; (From 
_ Department of National Health and Welfare): Doctors P. E. Moore, W. L. 
Falconer, H. A. Procter and O. Leroux. 


. Mr. Neary, Superintendent, Welfare and Training, Indian Affairs Branch, 
made a further statement relative to a matter discussed yesterday with regard 
to certain articles in British Columbia newspapers concerning a teacher on an 
.) Indian reserve in that province. 


Mr. P. E. Moore, M.D., D.P.H., Indian Medical Services, Department 
of National Health and W elfare, was recalled, and was again questioned with 
regard to previous submissions to the committee. He was thanked by the 
Chairman for his valuable assistance and was excused from further attendance 
on this committee. Dr. Moore agreed to prepare and furnish further informa- 
tion with regard to hospital costs, at the request of Mr. Reid. . 


Se 


The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m., to meet again on Tuesday next, 


b 


24th June, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
ae 


T. L. McEVOY, 
Clerk of the Joint Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or ComMoNns, 


June 20, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
“appointed to examine and consider the Indian Act met this day at 11.00 am. 
Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P. (Joint Chairman), presided. 


_ meeting, we were discussing yesterday a matter brought to our attention by 
in connection with one Indian reserve in that province. There is further word 


and tell us what further information he has. There was a question as to the 
academic background of the person appointed to teach in the school on that 
reserve. 

Mr. CastTeLpEN: That is a little bit late. 

’ ‘The Cuamrman: When we have found that a mistake has been made it 
~ should be rectified. 

" - Mr. Castieppen: I agree with that. 


— ‘The CHarrman: And if a mistake has been handel: we are here to recommend 
‘that it be rectified, and that it be rectified immediately. 


4 
a * 
i 


q Mr. B. F. Neary, M.B.E., Superintendent, Welfare and Training 
Division, Indian Affairs boach: Department of Mines and Resources, 
“recalled: 


y ~The Cuarrman: I understand, Colonel Neary, that you have been con- 
sidering further the matter of the eligibility of this person to teach and that 
you have, to that end, tried to confirm the information given by the applicant 
LY ‘at the time that he made application for a position; is that not correct? 

y a The Witness: The point as I made it yesterday was that in the newspaper 
account he claimed he had degrees of B.Sc. (in social science) from the 
Me iversity of London, and an M.A. and LL.B. from Oxford. 

a 3 Mr. CastitepEN: Was that in his application? 

- The Wrrness: That was not in his application, Mr. Castleden, but it was 
in the newspaper account, quite definitely, while in the application he states that 
e had attended “both of the universities mentioned”, but he did not state in 
pr Bc ilication that he had any degrees from them. 

' Mr. Castetpen: So it may be just a newspaper report. 

. _ The Wrrness: He still claims that he attended these universities; and if 


of me and as I read it to the committee yesterday, he states that in 1931 and 
1932 he attended Jesus college, Oxford, England, for part-time law studies; 
ppd from 1938 to 1941 he attended London university extension course. 

Mr. Casriepen: Extension or extra-mural? 

‘a The Wirness: It might be extension or it might be extra-mural. He put 


m The CuHaAirMAN: Attention, please. Before taking up the agenda of Sete 
Mr. Reid. It dealt with considerable newspaper publicity in British Columbia . 


in connection with this case and probably Colonel Neary could come forward > 


you will permit me to read from his application which I have here in front | 


‘ex! xten” down, and we took that to mean extension. Unfortunately, when I read 
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the cablegram we received, all the information there is on it is that he took a 
special course in social science and child welfare. That is on the application 
form signed by himself. 

Mr. Rew: What is the date of that? aces 

The Wrrness: November 22, 1946. Now, the latest information which 
we have received is by cablegram only and has not yet been confirmed in writing - 
and is to the effect— ( 

Mr. MacNicou: From whom did you receive that; was it from the Canadian 
High Commissioner in London? 

The Witness: Yes, from the Canadian High Commissioner in London. 
It is to the effect that they have checked by telephone with both London 
university and Oxford university concerning Fellowes; London university has 
no record of his having a degree there or having been either internally or 
externally a student; they also state that they have no such degree as B.Sc. in 
social science; and Oxford has no record of Fellowes taking a degree. or having 
been a student at Jesus college. As I say, I wish to emphasize that this is a 
cablegram only and has not yet been confirmed in writing. 

The Cuamman: I understand, Colonel Neary, that Oxford university does 
not give a degree of LL.B.; do you know anything about that? 

- The Wirness: I would not like to say. I think Mr. McEvoy, here, would 
have more information on that than anybody else in the room, probably. 

The CuarrMAN: He is the clerk of this committee, and he read law at 
Oxford. He tells me that Oxford does not grant the degree of LL.B. It may 
be that other members of the committee have other information. 

Mr. Rew: I think that information is pertinent in view of the fact that 
it disproves the information in the press that this man was very highly educated 
and had a lot of degrees. ; 

The Cuamrman: I think that until further information has been obtained 
we can pretty well leave the matter. Now, there is another matter which I would 
like to have Colonel Neary bring forward and that is in connection with the 
evidence given by him concerning the veterans’ allowance to a veteran on that 
reserve. Would you like to give us that now? | 

The Wrrness: Yes, in further verification of the information which I 
presented to the committee yesterday we have now received from Mr. Holdsworth, 
the supervisor of awaiting-returns benefits of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs, the following information: 

The CuHarrMAN: That is in connection with? 

The Witness: Gordon James. i 

The CuarrMaAN: That is the one referred to by Mr. Fellowes, the school 
teacher in British Columbia? 

Mr. Castriepen: I do not think he was a school teacher. 

The Witness: Yes, he was. It quite definitely states that Mr. Fellowes 
and the priest on the reserve certified the statement. He made that clear. 

Mr. Castuepen: It would be very important whose statement they were 
verifying. | ee 

. The Wirness: You will find that in the newspaper report. 
Mr. CastLepEN: Oh yes, I read the report. 
The Witness: The supervisor’s statement is to this effect: 
Awaiting return allowance in payment November 5, 1945, to 
August 4, 1946—8 months at $100 per month, 1 month at $71. Total 
payment $871. ; 
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The allowance was discontinued as the veteran failed to submit 
required monthly statement. The Indian agent was then contacted 
and he reported that the veteran was otherwise employed. 

He reapplied for further assistance May 17, 1947, and his case 
is now under consideration and will be adjudicated on the basis of 
the investigator’s report. : 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Colonel Neary. 


E 
: If there is no further comment we have Dr. Percy Moore with us again 
to-day, and if it is your pleasure we will now proceed with the further question- 


National Health and Welfare, recalled: 


% : The CHAIRMAN: We were trying yesterday to get down to a point where 
‘Mr. Reid could start his questioning. Did you complete your presentation, 


Dr. Moore? 
e- whe Wrrnrss: Yess sir, 
j By Mr. Reid: 


? Q. The doctor answered four or five questions I put before him the other 
day, but about his evidence yesterday there is just one question I would like 
to ask and then I will pass on to a few other questions I have. When you 
gave the cost of the various departmental hospitals with figures posted such 
as $1.58 and all the way up to $5.70, did you include in that the cost of doctors? 
—A. In certain of these departmental hospitals medical officers’ salaries are 
included and in others they are not. The ones where the doctors’ salaries would 
‘be included would be the Clearwater Lake Indian hospital, the Coqueleetza 
‘Indian hospital and the Charles Camsell Indian hospital at Kdmonton. 

_  Q. Well, Mr. Chairman, I realize from the statement. made by Dr. Moore 
that the cost of hospitals is a very important matter. I realize that we probably 


have not time at this session to go into is as much as I would like to. I would 


like to ask for this informiation to be available for the beginning of the next 
session when we come back. I would like to have a detailed statement includ- 
‘ing all costs of doctors and all outside costs, what it is costing the department 
‘to run these hospitals the total cost and a breakdown. I think that is very 
“important when we come back next year to make our recommendations on that. 
ae for one feel that without such detailed information I would not be in a posi- 
tion to form anything like a sound decision on the matter. I would like to have 
‘that information available when we come back at the beginning of the next 
‘session, and I think other members of the committee would like to have it, too.— 


which was prepared on our 1945 costs. To give the committee some idea of 
the work involved, it took a clerk over two months to collect this information 
from the various files. But it is information that is very pertinent and we feel 
-we should have it for our departmental purposes and I will endeavour to see 
that it is prepared and made available. ; 

a Q. Now, to come to my question. My question would be this; you, doctor, 
“made the statement that if the hospital administration were taken from the 
Department of National Health and Welfare and placed back under Indian 
Affairs it would be a retrograde step. Now, if you have only been in the two 
departments less than two years what evidence can you give the committee 
to support your statement that it would be a retrograde step? What changes 
have taken place since the administration of the health of Indians was taken 
over by the Department of National Health and Welfare? That is one of 


A. I think we will be able to get that. I gave Mr. Reid yesterday a summary | 
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the important questions before this committee. We realize that the twe | 
departments are quite separate, and I was rather interested in what you saic 
that it would be a retrograde step to go back to the old arrangement.—A. | 
think the first reason for recommending a continuance of these services in the 
Department of National Health and Welfare is the readily available assistance 
which comes to our service from the special divisions that are set up in the 
department. of health. I have direct access to and control of these various 
services; that is, control through the deputy minister. I make my requests to 
our deputy minister and he immediately directs, let us say, that the nutrition 
division establish certain services for us; or a specialist who is in charge 
of venereal disease control is sent out to such a clinic as was held in Driftpile 
agency last year where some 150 Indian half-breeds were found to have had 
syphilis—we believe that this was the result, of abnormal movements of persons 
building the Alaska highway, but we found this condition and we gathered 
these people into camps and borrowed tents from the army and put them under 
canvas; and, in conjunction with the operative division of venereal disease 
control we sent our own specialist out there and these people were all given this 
rapid treatment for five weeks and rendered non-infectious, practically cured. 
This type of cooperation is so much easier when you are part of the Department 
of National Health; and our experience seems to -be that we find it easier to 
arrange for operations with the provincial departments of health, apart from) 
national health, there is a direct channel, it seems to me, between the various 
departments and the federal department. My experience when I was in another 
department was that there was not the same ease; we are now more on one 
side of the general health picture in the country more than when we were a 
division under Indian Affairs in another department. a 
I do not wish my remarks to be interpreted as being critical in any way of 
the former administration. In conversation with the Director of Indian Affairs 
he pointed out that the circumstances surrounding the whole administration 
over the past years had to be considered in the light of the fact that we just 
had been through a depression and were only slightly getting under weigh 
again when the war hit us. But the ease with which we have been able to ma «: 
progress in establishing new positions and getting salary adjustments; in 
getting suitable staff arrangements made for our hospitals—I attribute that 
to the fact that the senior decisions are being made by a medical department. — 
Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, may I ask Dr. Moore this? Would it change 
your opinion, if Indian Affairs were under a separate minister, a separate depart 
ment entirely which would handle the whole matter of Indian Affairs; or would 
you still feel it would be better to have it all under Health and Welfare? 
- The Wirnuss: Yes. I would. I feel very definitely on the subject. | 
probably should not predict this, but I think this is the picture as I see it; 
and I feel that we would never have a separate minister, we would only become 
the appendage of another large department. I do not believe that there will be a 
separate ministry established. It would be under one of the present cabinet 
ministers under another portfolio. My own opinion is that I certainly think 
that the man in charge of Indian Affairs should have deputy minister status. 4 
Mr. Rem: Your department is looking after family allowances which has 
to do with the education of children and the clothing and feeding of children, and 
you are now offering them health; what would the effect be if the Department o 
Health and Welfare took over the balance of Indian Affairs? “9 
The Wityesss: I made that statement very definitely in my evidence; tha 
it was my opinion that the whole administration might “very well be placed it 
the department. As I view it, in the Department of National Health and 
Welfare there are two divisions, a division of Health under a deputy minister ; 
a division of Welfare Services with a deputy minister at its head; and th 
Indian administration would very logically fit into the welfare side of th 
aE.” 
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picture. They are dealing with welfare problems all over Canada and the 
Indian welfare picture could very well be tied in with the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. 
Mr. Rem: You think that would be an improvement? 
The Wrrness: In my opinion I think it would. 
Mr. MaeNicou: That is a reflection on previous administrations. 
_ -Mr. Rem: That is a terrible statement to make when you say that because 
the Department of Health has taken over one or two services that they could 
take the rest and make a better job of it than the present Indian Affairs branch 
are doing. I think that is a terrible statement for you to make to this com- 
‘mittee; and I may tell you that I am not very much impressed with it. The 
reason I asked you that question was to focus attention on your remarks. I 
notice that at almost every step you touch on the importance of education in 
‘Indian life. I could not help but wonder just how deeply involved the Depart- 
ment of Health is in Indian affairs. Now, the question I want to put to you is 
this: do you think that the Department of Health could do a better job if they 
‘had charge of the whole thing? ~ } 
. The Witness: You mean, if Indian affairs were all under the Department 
of Health and Welfare? 
‘Mr. Rem: Yes, under the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
You said that in your opinion they would not need a separate minister. 


The Wrrness: That opinion, I know, would not carry very much weight. 


Mr. Rem: We have had one statement which should be answered. I will 
take the stand here, Mr. Chairman, that too often we do not get an adequate 
‘check on statements made before this committee. A statement was made by 
one of the witnesses who appeared before the committee which related to this 
branch of the service. You recall that when Chief Andrew Paull was before us 
he made the statement that to his knowledge two women had died in childbirth. 
- Now, I would ask Dr. Moore if he has any statement to make about that. Did 
_ that happen after his branch of the service was transferred to the Department 
-of National Health and Welfare? I want him to make a statement on that, 
- because there was a definite statement made here by Chief Andrew Paull which 
I think should be cleared up. He said it was due to some doctors or some 
- departmental official. I think the committee are entitled to some statement on 
_ it. I was wondering whether your branch was under the Department of Health 
and Welfare at the time or whether that was before you had been transferred 
- that this occurred. 

‘The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman, might I place on the record at an early date 
a written statement regarding these cases? I would like to consult the field 
_ officials. I have some recollection of some charges that were made regarding 
the doctor at Port Alberni. My recollection is that there was some evidence that 
everything had not been done that should have been done, but it was not nearly 
as drastic as has been put before the committee. Rather than make a positive 
- statement I would much prefer to have an opportunity of investigating the facts. 
_ This was investigated at the time. 

b Mr. Rew: What was the date, do you know? 

a The Wirness: It must have been in 1941 or 1942; because the doctor in 
question just about that time went into the armed services. 

fe Mr. Rew: You were still under the Department of Indian Affairs at that 
time? 

i ~The Witness: Yes. 

- —s-' The Cuamman: If I might refresh the memory of members of the com- 
"mittee by referring to the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence on this point— 


a 
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this will be found at page 899 of the 1947 edition of our Minutes of Preveedinidl 
and Evidence—I am referring to the examination of Mr. Andrew Paull, near the 


bottom of the page: 1 


The .Wirness (Andrew Paull): Yes. I aypeeniitts very much the 
improved efforts of the Department of National Health and Welfare 
concerning the health of the Indians. Now, we had some serious trouble 
in that regard a few years ago. Indian women were refused admittance > 
into hospitals at the time they were giving birth to children. I hope we 
ean be assured that that kind of condition will not happen again, because — 
many Indian women died, especially on the west coast, because they — 
were not hospitalized. 


And, farther along, (page 900): 


By the Chairman: a 
@. When was the first Ee neey I mentioned that in the complaint which a 
lodged with Major MacKay. k 


And: 
A.—There was an Indian woman brought to the hospital and when 

she went to the hospital she was told that the Indian agent had given 4 
instructions that no Indian was to be admitted to hospital as° an~ 
emergency case. | 


Dr. Moore: I might remark that I do not believe that statement. ‘Such a 
interpretation could not be put on any departmental directive. a 


The CHAIRMAN: Then, Mr. Paull at page 901, said: 


I asked for an investigation and Dr. Moore was in the office of the — 
commissioner. I made my appeal for an investigation to both Dr. Moore — 
and the Indian commissioner, Major MacKay, at the same time. Both 
of them were there and I handed each of them a copy of my letter and 
that letter will be available in Vancouver. Dr. Moore might even haved 
it here. 

Major MacKay: I am not. suggesting that the complaint is not valid 
but I cannot recall the details. Certainly I cannot recall a case of that 
character, but Dr. Moore says he recalls that a complaint was made to 
him, but just what the nature of the complaint was I cannot recall. 


Do you recall anything about that now, Dr. Moore? 


The Wirness: I recall the evidence that was given, Mr. Chairman; I ana 
apologize to the committee for not having checked up on this previously. I had- 
intended to do it but I neglected to do it; but, as I say, I will get a complete 
statement regarding this. My memory of it is this: I remember Andrew Paull 
bringing the subject up and I remember going to Alberni and talking to the 
Indian agent. 


By the Chairman: 


. How many years ago would that be?—A. I think that would be in 1942. 

A. Somewhere in there. And the facts, again speaking 
from memory, and the facts as reported here to the committee by Andrew Paul ‘ 
are not the same as we found at that time. There had been probably too abrupt 
action on the part of a doctor there. In dealing with these cases over a number of 7 
years due to lack of funds we were forced to issue instructions that normal 
maternity cases should not be admitted to hospital. If the doctor had any 
reason to suspect any abnormality or any trouble in connection with a maternity 
case they were to be admitted. I reeret that I cannot recall just at the moment, 
the whole story behind this incident. 
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~ Q. When will you have that report before us?—A. I will send telegrams 
away this afternoon. I will be out of town but Dr. Proctor will make it avail- 
able to the committee as soon as we get a report back. Dr. Proctor is present now. 

The CHAIRMAN: That can be done the first of the week. Is that agreeable to 
the committee? \ 

Mr. Rew: Now, in view of the complaints that I had when I was visiting 
the Indians last fall I wonder if you would explain to the committee the mechanics 
and how it operates when an Indian falls sick and is in charge of the Indian 
department and has to contact another department before he is admitted to a 
hospital; and then, tell us the mechanics of when an Indian is dismissed. Take 
Coqueleetza as an example. Tell us how the Indian agent is made aware that 
an Indian has been dismissed from the one department to the other. Now, that 


is most important, because I have had some plain statements made that it was 
not working just. as simply as the doctor has told the committee. That is 
because there is so much red tape. The Indian is left on his own without them 
telling the Indian agent in the other department that he has been dismissed 
from hospital. Can you tell the committee the mechanics of that; to whom does 
he apply, to whom does he go; whether it is the hospital or the local agent. 
Give us the whole story of the routine for admission and the routine for dis- 
missal from hospital, and how it is working out. 

The Witness: In either of these types of arrangement I must stress that 
there is no difference now in the procedure than there always has been in my 
service time with the Indian Affairs branch of the Department of Mines and 
Resources. On any reserve there is somebody who represents the government, 
whether it is a clerk of the Department of National Health and Welfare or of 
the Department of Mines and Resources. The facilities vary on the different 
reserves. In some places it might only be the school teacher or the farm 
Instructor or someone that we had appointed as a dispenser— 

Mr. MacNicot: When you say “we” who do you mean? 

The Wrirness: The Department of National Health and Welfare—we will 
‘say the Indian health services had appointed a dispenser. Whoever was there 
would be responsible for getting word to the nurse or medical attendant. At many 
places it would be the Canadian health service nurse. If it is on a reserve where 
there is a responsible nurse it would naturally be her duty to make arrange- 
‘ments. On a reserve where the only government official was, say a farm 
instructor, the farm instructor would use his own judgment. If it is a serious 
case very often if people are able to be moved he will put them in his own car 
‘and take them either to a hospital or a doctor. If the patient is not able to be 
moved he will call a doctor to come. There certainly is no red tape in the way. 
These farm instructors have been using their cars. We pay them mileage for 
health services of that kind which they perform, I mean for transporting these 
‘patients. We are passing accounts of that kind every day. If it is a place 
where there is a doctor the sick Indian would himself probably arrange for the 
doctor to be called. If it is a case where there is only a part-time doctor in & 
nearby town he would be called directly. H there is a long distance involved, 
‘the doctor, due to past experiences with useless calls, might investigate before 
he goes. This is just another of those cases, one of them was brought to my 
attention this morning—the difficulties that some of our medical people are 
having regarding the reluctance of the Indians to supply their own transporta- 
‘tion. They may have it well available and yet, they will expect the doctor or the 
“nurse to come and pick them up and transport them. We have had cases brought 
to our attention where the Indian had actually been at the hospital and gone 
home apparently feeling fine and then after a few hours travel would call and 
= to be taken back to the hospital just because he had decided that he would 
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like to hae the trip back and he would send for either the aoein or the nurse 
to have him brought back in. We are having cases of that kind up all the time 
I was eight years on field work of this kind and I know something about what 
I am talking about. Let me again emphasize that there is no obstacle put inv 
their way by the officials of either the Indian Affairs branch or the medical’ 
services of National Health. They have one object; that is, to make the best 
medical service that we have available to the Indian with ‘the ereastest ease, 
A farm instructor has just as much authority as either a doctor or a nurse; he 
has authority to call a doctor or a nurse and the doctors are instructed to respond, 
I think that answers the first part of your question. 

Now, for the second part of your question: the superintendent of the 
hospital, ‘regardless of who he is employed by, regardless of whether it is our 
hospital or the Vancouver General hospital or St. Paul’s hospital ; they. 
are supposed to notify someone when the patient is ready for discharge. If 
it were at their Coqueleetza hospital it would be the duty of the hospital 
superintendent, regardless of whether he is employed by Indian Affairs or 
Health and Welfare; it would be his duty to get in touch with the Indian agent 
about the patient; particularly in cases where the patient is not able to transport 
himself or is without friends to take care of him. It is the duty of the 
superintendent “of the hospital to get in touch with somebody in authority 
and to make the necessary arrangements. All Indian agents across the country 
have books of transportation warrants that are sent out. Any Indian agent 
has the authority to give a sick Indian one of these transportation warrants 
which any transportation company will accept. When that comes to Ottawa, 
there is a space on it which gives the reason for travelling; if it happens 
to be a case of destitution it goes to Mr. Hoey’s division and is paid from: 
welfare; and if it is a case of sickness it comes to me and we pay it. It is just 
exactly the same as when we were under Mines and Resources. The Indian 
agent has the same book of warrants. * 


_ Mr. Retp: All I can say is that I hope it is haere out well, but generally. 
speaking two departments dealing with the same group of people usually 
creates lots of difficulties. 


The Wirness: I think Mr. Hoey can confirm this, that the working 
arrangement we have has caused very little confusion or difficulty. There is) 
a slight amount that has come up but I think that is more than offset by 
the added facilities that we have. 
Mr. Ret: Mr. Hoey could probably say whether that was a fair statentall 
or not. : bi 


The Wirness: He could give it to you much more clearly and precisel: ; 
than I could. 

Mr. Case: With respect to the venereal problem to which you referred on 
the Alaska highway, you would not have had nearly as good cooperation with the e 
provincial authorities—I understand they are the ones who are principally 
concerned in dealing with a matter of that kind—would you? 

The Witness: Very probably it could have been arranged, but it woul 
have been more difficult to arrange it. . There is sometimes difficulty in getting 
the cooperation of the provinces. You see, the venereal control division of the 
provinces get a grant from the federal department. ¥ 

Mr. MacNicou: Mr. Chairman, I am amazed beyond measure, absolutely 
_ amazed, at what the doctor has been saying about the Indian medical services. 
If the Indians have been getting that kind of treatment under their. treaties 
they have not been getting any treatment at all. And I would like to know 
now who was the head of the Indian medical services branch when the ee 


of the service was under the Indian Affairs branch; who was in charge ohe 
Mr. Hoey? | é 
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- Mr. Hoey: Mr. Chairman, when I came in in 1936 Dr. H. L. Stone, who 
now is supervisor of medical services for the province of Alberta, was in charge. 
He was designated as superintendent of medical services. Then Dr. Moore a 
few years later was brought in from the field as Dr. Stone’s assistant. Then Dr. 
Stone joined the armed forces—that was in 1940, wasn’t it, doctor? 

The Wrrness: Yes. 

Mr. Hogy: And then Dr. Moore took charge from then on. 


~ Mr. MacNicou: You have heard what Dr. Moore has told the committee, 
that a large amount of the educational work in the Indian Affairs branch is 
closely related to health and medical services. If things are so much better 
now under the Health and Welfare department, and I hope they are, then the 
‘medical service which has been available to the Indians in the past has been 
something deplorable. Someone must have had responsibility for the control 
nd operation of the plant before it went over to this other department. Was 
the medical branch of your department entirely under your control? Surely its 
operation in earlier days must have left much to be desired if it is so much 
better run now under the Department of Health and Welfare. Have you any 
statement to make to the committee on that? 


' Mr. Hosy: As I pointed out the other day, I think it is only fair to the 
committee that this statement should be made. I was in charge of two depart- 
ments in Manitoba in what was undoubtedly the most critical period in Cana- 
dian history. I went in 1927 and came out in 1936. You remember what those 
days were like in the province of Manitoba. I took a 25 per cent cut in salary 
plus a 2 per cent wage tax. Mr. Bryce well knows about that. And everything 
was simply cut to the bone to maintain the credit of the provinces. Now, 
fortunately for me, I was defeated in 1936 and I came down here; but, what 
were the conditions I found here in 1936? Civil servants took a thumping cut 
4n their salaries; economies were effected in almost every branch of the public 
‘service in an attempt to maintain the credit of the dominion. The dominion 
“government at that time were disbursing millions of dollars to maintain the 
-eredit of the western provinces, particularly in the drought-stricken areas where 
“day schools—we talk about Indian schools being closed—where we had white 
schools closed (as Mr. Matthews well knows) we had white schools operated 
six months, eight months, but very few of them were operating ten months. 
“When I came in here I remember very distinctly the first time I submitted my 
estimates for the welfare and training division and Dr. Stone submitted his for 
Trealth services. Why, the tendency of the government, at times supported to 
some extent by the will of parliament, was retrenchment and economy. 
La The Cuarrman: When was this? 
Mr. Hoey: From 1936 to the outbreak of war. That was the prevailing 
policy of the government; and I will go so far as to say that that policy was 
supported by substantial citizens of Canada. There are times when governments 
are called upon to retrench; and [ do not want to pose as a prophet, but I think 
those days will come again when governing bodies, whether they be municipal, 
_ provincial or dominion, will have carefully to survey the whole administrative 
set-up with the object of reducing expenses and lowering costs. There is a point 
_ beyond which you cannot go in taxing the citizens of any country; particularly 
when you are a strip along the northern side of a very wealthy neighbour lying 
to the south. From 1936 to 1939 we were confronted with economy and 
“retrenchment. We did not get the money necessary to launch a worthwhile 
‘medical program. I personally was the first man to approach Dr. Stone with 
respect to the establishment of a hospital in British Columbia. I said we have a 
RY. hool at Coqueleetza, a residential school; it is operated by the United. Church 
of Canada and it is one of their oldest missions. There was a sentimental 
attachment there. I said that I was prepared to go to the United Church, to the 
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assistant secretary of the Home Mission Board—he is a personal friend of mine— 
and try to put up to him the desirability of abandoning that as a school and 
turning it over to your service as a hospital; and Dr. Stone worked on it and | 
worked on it, with the result that they finally abandoned the residential scho 

and it was taken over by Dr. Stone as a hospital. : 


Mr. Rei: And it is doing good work. 


Mr. Horny: Yes, it is doing good work. The site was suitable for nopitl 
purposes but it was in the wrong location for a residential school, one of the 
reasons being that there were very few United Church children who could 
attend it in that locality. Well, we were just beginning to get our sea legs— 
and I am not seeking at this time to fix responsibility and I am not eee 
any criticism. I think Dr. Stone and Dr. Moore during this trying and exacting 
period did all that was humanly possible to work the matter along. The war 
came along, and I do not need to tell a group of members of parliament that 
the regular services were just pushed into the background because of the impor= 
tance and necessities of the war effort; and I think the government that pushed | 
these services into the background in the interests of the war effort was carrying 
out the will of the Canadian people, or a majority of them; if they were not, at 
least I have never seen anybody stand up and say that they were doing wrong. 
I think they were supported by a majority of the people that the war effort 
should be given first place. And, in any event, that is the stand the govern- 
ment took which was supported by parliament. We could not get additional 
members for our staff. We could not get expenditures for the establishment of 
hospitals for the control of tuberculosis or other diseases. 

Now we are emerging from the war period, we are just emerging. It takes 
time to get staff adjustments. It takes time to arrange your program to get 
approval by the minister. But with what are we confronted now? We are 
confronted with an acute shortage of labour, an acute shortage of materials. I 
have had an item in the estimates for I think three years now for the rebuilding: 
of a school which was burned down some twelve years ago on the Caughnawaga 
reserve within eight miles of the city of Montreal. That school was burned 
down around 1940 or 1941. It is a deplorable condition, That school should 
have been rebuilt long ago. If you were in my place, or in the place of the 
minister, what would you do? We have sent out tenders for the erection of an 
R.C.MP. barracks on the Six Nations reserve. We had advertisements inserted 
in every paper in that part of Ontario but we did not get one single reply, not 
one single bid. We finally removed the item from the estimates. 

And now, the fact which I would like to bring home to this committee is’ 
this; that it is unsound to base policy on either a subnormal or abnormal period. 3 
You have got to face the facts. If the Indians did not receive the medical care 
to which they are entitled when that service was under Indian Affairs it was not 
due to the fact that the Indian services were under the Department of Mines 
and Natural Resources, it was due to circumstances over which the minister 
had no control, over which the doctor had no control; and first the depressiol™ 
and then the war effort and now the acute shortage of labour on the one han 
and of building materials on the other. I do not care whether you keep the 
Indian services under the Department of Health and Welfare or bring them back 
under the Indian Affairs branch, the Indians are going to get a better deal 
because times are becoming more normal, building materials will become avail- 
able in due course, skilled labour will be more plentiful and our program is going 
to proceed regardless of which department is administering it; for public opinion 
today on the Indian question is more aroused than it has ever been at any tim 
since confederation. I know and you know that governments in a democrac 
move forward in response to the pressure exercised by an enlightened publi 
opinion, and they are going to move forward in this case. 
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q The CuarrMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Hoey. If I might refer the 
~ committee to page 66 of the 1946 report of Proceedings and Evidence where 
the Hon. Brooke Claxton presented a brief to the committee and in which he 
~ said: n 
> i 8. The first attempt at an organized medical service was the appoint- 
A ment in 1905 of a General Medical Superintendent in the person of Dr. 
- Peter H. Bryce, spoken of in the records as a “great humanitarian.” He 

ceased to be employed about 1910 and there was little in the way of 

organized health services until after the first great war. 

9. About 1922 some travelling nurses were appointed, but it was in 

1927 before there again was an organized service with a Superintendent | 
‘ in Ottawa. Col. E. L. Stone, C.M.G., M.B, who for several years had 
£3 been medical attendant to the Indians of the Norway House agency, was 
appointed Superintendent of Medical Services at Ottawa. Col. Stone 
had scarcely begun to get his organization together when the depression 
of 1929 swept the country. This resulted in a sharp curtailment of service 
in keeping with reduced funds. For example, Col. Stone was forced to 
issue an order that no cases of pulmonary tuberculosis could be 
hospitalized. 


4 Then there follows 4 table which shows that the appropriation for medical 
services for the fiscal year 1879-80 was $3,901; and that has increased in small 
amounts until in 1930-31 it was $1,061,278; then it has risen steadily over the 
years since the depression, until for the fiscal year 1945-46 it was $2,329,000. 
- From that you will see that there has been a gradual improvement. 

"ie Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, that is a matter of record or evidence given 
_ by the Hon. Mr. Claxton. How long was he Minister of Health and Welfare? 
es The CuarrMan: He was the Minister of Health and Welfare at this time, 
_ that was in 1946. I think he came in in 1945. The records will show that. 


% himself. I think it is very important that when we are dealing with a matter 
_ which has to do with a field service that we should have evidence from people 


who have a working knowledge in the department; we should have the evidence 


¥ not only of history but of those who have had actual experience in the matter. 
a The Cuarrman: Well, we have this on record now. 
a Mr. Case: That is what I mean. You are simply reading from the brief 


_ submitted by the minister. 
ps The Cuatrman: And I pointed out to refresh the minds of members of the 
committee as to the evidence that has already been received. 
ba Mr. Marruews: That is a statement of fact. 
BA Mr. Bryce: Before we go further, Mr. Chairman; we have only about 55 
» minutes left. Some of the members of this committee have questions they would 
like to ask Dr. Moore and some of us have not had any opportunity of asking 
questions yet. I hope you will see that the time is divided up so that some of 
_us other fellows can get in a question or two. 

Mr. Cuarrman: I think that is fair and I have had that in mind. I will 
admit that I have been very lenient so far; I might say, unusually so. 

' The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman, may I make a brief statement? 

The CHatRMAN: Yes. 

__ The Wirness: If my remarks have been interpreted or are capable of being 
interpreted as a criticism of any former administration I sincerely regret that 
_ that interpretation has been placed on them. There was nothing further from 
_ my thoughts. I only want to look forward. I must say that at all times depart- 
mental cooperation has been excellent in either department. I probably should 
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not have spoken at all about certain things which are outside of my field. 
As for my own service, both myself and my officers are firmly convinced that 
we can do a better job in national health and welfare than we can in a non- 
medical department. We feel that all federal health services—that is the general - 
feeling of medical officers engaged in government health work—will function © 
best under one department. I will quote one example and then I will stop. 
At Churchill at the present time the Harbour Board employs a doctor seasonally. : 
There are at lesat five other departments that are interested in getting some © 
medical service there; and it is the proposal of the National Health and Welfare — 
Department that we will appoint and keep a full time doctor to look after all 
the services including giving health services to Indians and Eskimos who are in 
such small numbers that would not justify a medical officer. Now, you may say, ; 
“Why cannot that be done by the Harbour Board doctor?” We find that it 
cannot. He is working for the Harbour Board and he looks on his services 
as those of a private practitioner when he condescends to go and see Indians © 
and Eskimos, and we get a bill for $100 or $1,000 for services for a day or so. — 
We have received a bill for almost $1,000 for three days’ services, which we did ~ 
not pay. | 
The CHAIRMAN: From what department? | 
The Wirness: From an individual doctor. But the other department would — 
not say that this chap was on salary for one government service; his services 
would be for all government departments. That is our policy. I am working now — 
straightening out salaries of medical officers in the Northwest Territories. 4 
Medical officers were put up there and paid meagre salaries. They augmented © 
them by charging to the Royal Canadian Corps of Signals; the Department of © 
Transport and the Northwest Territories administration fees for services over 
and above their salaries. What we have attempted to do is to raise those salaries i 
to a decent range so that the doctors will work for the Department of National i 
Health and do any federal government work. It has been beyond me to arrange — 
these things under another department. 4 
Mr. Rez: I am sorry I have taken up so much time, but I am going to p 
stop asking questions now. My questions are on the record and I am glad they — 
are. They will be for the good of the entire committee. Mr. Bryce’s questions \ 
are just as important as mine, so I am going to stop and leave the rest of the 
time to other members of the committee. as q 
Mr. Bryce: I hope you do not think that I was referring to you, Mr. Reid; © 
I meant to divide the time around. 
Mr. Retp: I have been the one who has been occupying the time of the — 
committee. . 7 
The CuarrMan: I do not think, Mr. Reid, that any apology is necessary. — 
Mr. Bryce does not expect it. i 
Mr. Bryce: No. I am sorry if I hurt Mr. Reid’s feelings. 
The Cuarrman: These matters have been of interest to Mr. Bryce and to 7 
other members of the committee and they could have been asked by any mem-. 
ber. I think now that we can follow our regular routine allotting ten minutes 
to each member, if that is agreeable. . 


By Mr. Farquhar: 4 


Q. We have all been interested in the answers brought out by Mr, Reid’s. 
questions, and the answers given by Dr. Moore are reasonable. I would like 
to ask whether the Department of Health and Welfare is taking over the hospital 
buildings which would include the maintenance of hospitals as well as the 
service?—-A. Where we have taken over a building, yes, we take it over com- 
pletely. The only buildings that have been taken over will be those that have 
been built for the Department of National Defence. | ti 
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2 Q. Will they not be taken over now as the department is taking over that 
Bvcr of the’ v3 Maenla ee Do AA mean ae ie for InStANCe, that were 


Falco provided for the transfer of all the buildings and pEeeiea assets used iG 
7 health services. I think Mr. Hoey has some problems to settle, such as 
where there is a doctor and an Indian agent who live in a house, and where you 
il need two houses now. This w ould be the same under one department 
be ecause we do not believe it is feasible to employ a doctor as an Indian agent. 

here is a full time job for either one of them, and both services would suffer. 
“We need two houses now, but who owns the ‘houses? Mr. Hoey’s service or 


y ? 
mine’ 
- Q. That will relieve the Department of Indian Affairs of a large financial 
By Mr. Bryce: 
Q. When the fire took place at Norway House you were carrying out an 
« Q. Can you tell us Te the record what the benefits from feeding with nutri- 
‘tion biscuits were as the result of that experiment?—A. Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
years ago we started working with fortified biscuit that would give more of the 
protective foods to the children when supplied with them in the day schools. It 
which are somewhat similar to a sea biscuit. We started working with this 
r and we developed a carrot biscuit with carrot as its base. 
ration as to where the most marked deficiencies occur, may I say that vitamin 
| is one of the most pronounced deficiencies, and carrots are a very great source 
pulp carrot. There were certain things added: iron, calcium, milk powder, 
brewer’s yeast and other ingredients; so that a two-ounce biscuit contained 
pplied a formula, and the school branch bought thirty tons of this biscuit 
vhich were shipped to the various day schools, and which have been distributed 
a Mr. Hoey: Yes. 
- ~The Wirness: The use of the biscuit has met with great response. The 
the children since they have been given these biscuits. We would like to recom- 
till further that the children be provided with a noonday meal. The practical 
Di iscuits. / 
~ Hon. Mr. Striruinc: How big is that biscuit? 
‘inches in diameter and weighs approximately two ounces and is especially 
prepared to ensure keeping properties. 
- Q. I have been told that it is fairly expensive. Could you give the com- 
| mittee any idea of the cost?—-A. Of the investigation? 


responsibility ?—A. Yes. 
; 
experiment in nutrition; were the records lost?—A. No. 
Bryce’s question will have to be answered in two parts. Firstly, a number of 
had been the policy of the education branch to supply some of these biscuits 
Now, with regard to your question about this investigation, and the infor- 
of vitamin A. In preparing this biscuit we used one-third by weight of raw 
Bel a full day’s supply of a number of these protective foods, and we 
or about five years. Is that right, Mr. Hoey? 
‘school-teachers have written to say that they think they can see a difference in 
mend that the diet be further augmented by a milk drink. We recommend 
hing would be a milk drink so they could get part powdered milk plus these 
- The Wrirnsss: It is about three-sixteenths of an inch thick and about three 
By Mr. Bryce: 
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Q. No, of the biscuit—A. I am not sure of recent figures; it is running about. 
18 cents a pound. Colonel Neary could tell you that. — 9 
CotoneLt Neary: It ran between 18 and 20 cents a pound. — 


By Mr. Bryce: | 

Q. There was only one firm made it; you never asked for competitors, did _ 
you?—A. Tenders were called in each case. 4 
Q. You talked about the Norway House hospital. I know that hospital well 
myself, and there is the one at Tobique in New Brunswick. One has sixteen’ 
beds and the other has four beds. At Norway House the figure is $2.43 per 
patient per day; what is it where there are four beds?—A. Speaking from 
memory, it is $3.83. 
Q. For small hospitals, what would be.the most economical unit?—A. About 
fifty beds. j 
Q. There is one thing you failed to tell us, and that is that while Norway 
House has a sixteen bed hospital if you check into your figures you will see that 
they carry at least thirty-two to thirty-four beds the whole year round. They 
often have beds out in the corridors. It was a real fire trap if a fire had happened. 
__A. We know the conditions at that hospital and we regret them. The staff 
there have done an excellent job. Our nurses have worked long hours. There 
have been times when we have had only one nurse for forty patients and she was 
on duty for twenty-four hours a day. She caught a sleep when she could. ¥ 
Q. I am referring to Manitoba. Have you made arrangements there that 

the Indians will be admitted to the hospital? I have a letter here which says 
that you were only paying $2 at Portage la Prairie and that an Indian could not 
vet in there. I might quote a little bit from a letter I have here from a doctor 
-in Manitoba:— q 
I was called to an Indian shack thirty-five miles from my home. TI 
had great difficulty in locating the shack but finally found the patient 
about two miles off the highway. ¥ 
The shack was about ten feet by twelve. In it were the father, mother, 

five children, and a sister of the mother. There was no water except 
melted snow water which had an inch of scum on top. One bed and a 
makeshift cot was the entire furnishing. The place was heated by a small 
tin heater. Sanitation was extremely ‘bad, with bugs and filth in every 
corner. A 
The mother had tried earlier to get into Portage hospital, and was 
refused because the government pays only two dollars a day. 
I sized up the situation and put the mother in a sleigh then took her 
forty miles to the Portage hospital myself. Since a doctor had brought 
her, she was admitted. Later that afternoon she was delivered. The 
delivery was followed by a severe hemorrage which would have caused 
us a of the mother had she remained in the shack where I first 
ound her. 


Now, has that situation been corrected? This happened in May of this year. 
—A.I was going to say as you were describing this place that we know that 
those conditions do exist. | | :. 

Q. You could not live in Manitoba without knowing it—A. In this article 
I have here we put in some pictures of shacks, with a picture of the interior of 
one and the furniture that is in sight. We published that. As regards the 
Portage la Prairie hospital, I think it was about 1941 or 1942 that we were paying 
the Portage la Prairie hospital—and this war at their own request—we were 
billed at $2 a day plus extras which were ordinary hospital services. We entered 
into. correspondence with that hospital and asked them to accept an inclusiv 
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"rate of $2.50 a day. We worked out the number of accounts and we established 
the fact that they were receiving more money at $2.50 over the year’s business. 
Some controversy developed between ourselves and the hospital which was not 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. At that time we had no field representative 
in the province and there had been a change of doctors due to the former medical 
attendant leaving—I do not know whether he went into the army or went into 
“practice elsewhere—I think there was a change or two of medical officers right 
after that. The Indians were being admitted, although there was some dispute 
with the hospital. The thing never came up again until this year. The hospital 
never wrote to us and asked us for a different rate. It was carried on by sending 
‘us a bill and our fixing the sum at $2.50 a day. But since this time—about 
_March—we instructed our regional superintendent to visit Portage la Prairie 
and interview the hospital board and to try to work out a satisfactory recom- 
-mendation which we would meet. 
_ _ Q. From what you say now I can be assured that if an Indian goes there 
and needs attention he will get it?—A. Yes, he will get attention. There were 
cases—just to keep the record straight—the Portage la Prairies hospital refused 
to take and they were taken on to Winnipeg. 
Q. This was a maternity case. Maternity cases can still go to Portage 

la Prairie?—A. Yes. | 

_  Q. Would you tell the committee what you think about matrons whom we 
have at residential schools? Do you think it would be an advantage to have 
them also, and trained nurses?—A. In my brief I recommended that there be 
@ nurse in every residential school whether the salary was paid from the health 
vote or from the school vote. I think there should be a fully qualified nurse 
im every residential school. I think that the nurse should be responsible to the 
health services and not to the school principal. Now, that same statement 
would apply to either Indian Affairs or National Health. I think the nurse 
who is looking after that school should be directly responsible to the doctor. 


By Hon. Mr. Stirling: 


__ . Would the matron have no say?—A. You mean the, matron of the 
school? She certainly would have every. say except with regard to health 
matters; but I think when you are dealing with matters of health, the health 
people should make the decisions and that it should not have to go through two 
or three intermediaries. If a person’s family is sick they want a doctor, and 
they want the doctor to act. They do not want to have to consult the owner of 
an apartment block or a street car conductor or several other people until action 
is taken. That is the point I am trying to make in saying that the nurse in 
the school, as far as health is concerned, should be directly responsible to the 
medical officer and not to the school authorities. 


a 
#3 By Mr. Bryce: 

- Q. Coming back to the hospital again, I was asked a question by a clergy- 
man in this room. Your department only paid $1.25 per patient in some hos- 
pitals while you paid $5 in others. I think you have pretty well explained that 
matter because in some of these hospitals where you pay $1.25 they would not 
have a doctor. I think that is the answer to that question. That is the reason 
you pay only $1.25 but you pay other grants as well?—-A. The reason for that 
arrangement being made goes back to the fact that there were a whole series of 
so-called hospitals established—they are not hospitals, but we will call them 
nursing stations. They are being brought into existence in various remote parts 
of the country where it was impossible to supply medical services. The patients 
were encouraged to enter those places and they were being kept there. _Some of 
those places were not even in charge of a trained nurse. We were being asked 
to pay hospital rates and they were being paid. We were paying as much in 
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some of these places as in a hospital such as Ottawa Civic. There seemed to be 
a great tendency for these institutions to expand, and at the time the situation 
was explained to the minister and he issued a directive that these places which 
could not qualify for a licence as a provincial hospital should be paid only $1 per 
day for children under sixteen and $1.25 a day for adults. That rate has since 
been raised to $2 a day. ‘ 

Q. When I asked you the question about the different hospitals you were 
going to read me a report about the Tobique hospital?—A. I was going to 
corroborate the cost of $3.83 per day that I quoted from memory. As far as 
Tobique hospital is concerned, it is not properly called a hospital; its a nursing 
station, and it was provided originally as a residence for school-teachers plus a 
nursing station where they could take in a few patients. 


The CuairMan: How: many people live there? 
The Wrrness: I have not the accurate information. There are about seven) 
or eight sisters who live in the building; one of those sisters 1s a nurse. Some of 
them are teachers, I think. 4 
Mr. Bryce: It was originally built as a residence—a nursing station? 


The Wirness: Yés, combined. 

Mr. Bryce: I thought it was a hospital. 

The CuarrMan: I thought it was a hospital, too. 

The Witness: It has always been used as a teacherage. 

The CHAIRMAN: They have a qualified doctor there, have they not? 

The Witness: No. I was answering Mr. Bryce’s question. No, the beds 
are not always full. They have not a full time doctor. He is a part time doctor 
who practices in Perth, I think. F 

Mr. Bryce: Mr. Chairman, I have taken twelve minutes, so you had better 
let someone else ask questions. , 


By Hon. Mr. Stirling: | 

Q. Doctor, you described a biscuit which contained vitamin A and then you 
said that you would like to see the children get a midday drink of milk of 
even a meal; would that be in addition to family allowances?—A. There are @ 
number of scientifically conducted studies underway with regard to the value o 
a proper noonday meal for school children. There is a very instructive pamphl 
written by Sir John Boyd-Orr which the schools branch circulated to variot 
teachers and officials. It is known as “Nutrition and Psychology” and it stat 
from experiments conducted by Sir J ohn Boyd-Orr that in comparative schoo 
with comparative children there were a number of factors that were definite 
improved when proper nutrition was ensured even with children of the inte 
mediate economic group. The only way we can ensure proper food for children 
is by this noonday lunch or meal. The Canadian Red Cross are at the presel 
time running a very extensive survey In the city of Toronto on this subjec 
and all the evidence points to vast benefits being derived from a full noonday 
meal for children attending school, and given at the school. 
- Q. How beneficial do you find the family allowance is? In other words, 18 
it being properly used for the purpose for which it is intended of adding to t 
care of the Indian children?—A. Well, every report that we get from across th 
country pays tribute to the benefits being derived by Indian children from family 
allowances. When it was first known that family allowances were going to 
extended to the Indians, Mr. Hoey and I worked out a program which was 
adopted by his service or later expanded into the family allowances’ division ¢ 
the service administering the family allowance to Indians. Indeed, Indians wer 
placed loosely in various categories whereby an Indian who was sufficient 
advanced to handle his own affairs got his family allowance cheque the same £ 
anyone else. The intermediate category took in people who needed som 
aa 
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guidance and the Indian agent administered the funds for them. In the third 
roup were the more primitive people and in that case lists were prepared in 
which we specified only the things that would be supplied under family allow- 
ances. The money is not sent to the Indian at all; credit is established at his 
trading post where he goes to purchase his supplies, and that trading post. 
“manager may issue only certain specific items. There items were selected with 
great care. The Indian can buy powdered milk products, he can buy cereals, - 
he can buy baby foods and tomato and fruit juices—items which are nutritionally 
-good—but he is not allowed to buy staples such as flour, lard and tea. Those 
‘things should be a matter of relief, not children’s allowances. They can buy 
“underwear, rubbers, children’s clothing, layettes. This policy has worked out 
very well, and I think it has to a large extent ensured that this money is being 
‘spent for the purposes for which it was intended. 
| Q. I saw it stated the other day—with what truth I do not know—that they 
were going to be permitted to buy outboard motors in certain instances where 
the people are fishing people?—A. That is a policy that has been followed more, 
‘I think, in the Northwest Territories administration than in Indian Affairs. 
‘They feel that if they make a hunter well equipped to get supplies of native 
food they are doing more for him than by issuing store supplies when freight 
‘rates are so high. That can be arranged in the Indian Affairs administration 
‘also where the special need in a family for food is not as important as for 
equipment. Through application and arrangement this stuff may be issued, 
but it has to be carefully investigated before. That is substantially correct, 
Mr. Stirling. | 


By Mr. Harkness: 

_ QQ. I have not been in attendance on another committee for the last two 
or three days and I do not know what questions have been answered, but I have 
one or two questions to ask in connection with hospitals in Alberta. Have the 
Blackfeet at Gleichen made application for you to take over their hospital 
‘and run it or are they going to continue to pay for their own doctor? 1 
understand that they were going to try to get out of that obligation—A. ‘They 
“made an application. They have to vote the money through their council to 
operate the hospital. We have always directed the hospital. The staff of the 
‘hospital are civil servants although paid from band funds. Supplies and so 
-on for the hospital are purchased in the usual manner through the departmental 
‘purchasing agent. This year they refused to vote money for the operation of 
the hospital. We corresponded with them. I took objection to it. We pointed 
out they were one of the richest municipalities in Alberta, and we did not think 
‘it was fair of them to ask the taxpayers to assume their medical costs, a band 
‘that has almost $3,000,000 in band funds among less than 1,000 people, and_ 
‘to whom the government is paying 5 per cent interest on their band funds. The © 
‘result was they retracted their decision not to pay their costs. I bring this to 
‘the attention of the committee as an example and ask that in the revision of 
‘the Act that some attention be given to this problem of whether or not an 
‘individual or a band wealthy enough to pay their costs should not be made to 
‘do so. In my. opinion they should. 

 Q. They are going to continue?—A. They have agreed for this year. 

- Q. Then as far as the Stoney reserve is concerned I understand you have 
had a doctor from Cochrane acting there on a part-time basis but that has been 
‘ended. Is there going to be a doctor stationed at Morley or is it going to be 
served by a doctor in Calgary ?—A. The present situation is that Dr. William 
Barr Murray was the medical superintendent of the Stoney Indian reserve, 


y, 


Bs 


‘and also Indian agent. He resided on the reserve in the only residence available. 
‘He was granted leave of absence for military service. We have had various 
“arrangements during his time of military service. He returned to our service, 
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and as I have mentioned on various occasions we have found it does not work — 
to have a doctor as the Indian agent, too. He is not prepared to advise them on 
farming and carrying on their affairs the same as a man who has made that his 
field of work. The work he does on that side causes him to neglect his medical 
work. : . : 

We have only one residence at Morley. We have been carrying on with 
this part-time arrangement and employing Dr. Murray elsewhere. There is_ 
some movement under way whereby a number of these people are going to be. 
settled elsewhere. Until that is clarified we do not want to build. We are going © 
to have Dr. Murray reside in Calgary and make four trips a week to Morley 
and two trips to Sarcees. The nurse in the hospital will be at Morley. If there ™ 
is any emergency arising and she cannot get Dr. Murray she can call the nearest | 
doctor, anybody she can get. That is the way we are carrying on for the time 
being. q 

6. One reason I have asked that question is that the people at Cochrane | 
have complained over the fact the use of the man there as a part-time man was — 
being discontinued which they felt was going to cause him to move because he ~ 
did not have enough practice in Cochrane without the Indian practice to justify — 
him remaining there. They were very anxious that the arrangement should be 
continued. I wondered whether there was any chance it would be—A. It would 7 
be very difficult. This is Dr. Murray’s position. He owns a house in Calgary. 
The housing situation enters into these matters if we try to put him some place 
else. It would be very difficult to arrange. In fairly recent times there has been ~ 
representation from Exshaw. They want to get some support for the doctor ~ 
there. 

Q. Are you having much difficulty now getting tubercular Indians to go up_ 
to the hospital at Edmonton? At one time there was some considerable dis- 
inclination on the part of the Indians to go so far from home to enter that 
hospital. I wondered if that had been overcome?—A. I do not think there is 
a tribe of Indians living in the civilized section of the country where the 
influence of the old native medicine man is as strong as it is among the Stoney 
Indians at Morley. There has been a great disinclination on the part of the 
Indians to accept the white man’s medicine. We have had that nice little hos- 
pital there for a number of years and a lot of the time it 1s empty. We were 
not able to persuade the Indians to come in and accept treatment. 

Q. The hospital at Morley?—-A. Yes, at Morley right on the reserve. There 
has been a strong inclination not to go for treatment. I think that is gradually 
being broken down. There are a number of Stoney Indians now at the Charles 
Camsell hospital. We seem to have broken the ice and the Stoneys seem to be 
fairly well satisfied with our Edmonton hospital—Q. I was thinking not only of 
the Stoneys. J was thinking also of other Indians. I know there were some 
people who had tuberculosis and it was very difficult to get them to go up to 
the hospital—-A. There is always a disinclination on the part of either the 
Indian or the white man who has tuberculosis to accept sanatorium treatment. 
It is a long arduous sentence he has to serve. We believe in compulsory treat- 
ment where necessary. We think we should exhaust persuasion first and then’ 
have the authority to compel them to enter for the protection of others. { 

Q. I think I understood you to say previousy at some time that there is 
now a nursing station with a nurse at Hobbema. That is correct?—A. Yes. 

@. How do those people get the services of a doctor? There was a con- 
siderable amount of complaint over the fact the doctor went there only once a 
week from Wetaskiwin, and if there were 20 Indians and he had time to look 
at only 10 the other 10 did not get any attention. They have complained about 
that on numerous occasions. Is that problem solved yet?—A. Yes. There was 
considerable dissatisfaction with the medical service there. The doctor in 
Wetaskiwin had the work on a part-time basis. He was very busy. He was 
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overworked. There was a shortage of doctors in the town. The only response 
he would make to us when we complained to him was that all his patients 
were complaining and he was giving the Indians a fair share of his time, The 
Fest of it had to be done by the nurse who would take her car and collect these 
“people and take them to the hospital in Wetaskiwin, which is overcrowded, or 
to the doctor’s office. It was not a satisfactory service. We have now appointed 
-a full time doctor for that agency. We have not been able to find a place for 
him to live. We have not been able to build him a house. He is living in 
Edmonton at the Charles Camsell hospital but he goes out every day to the 
‘reserve and a number of patients are brought back to Edmonton for treatment. 
_ Q. That situation is fixed up pretty well?—A. It is improved. It will be 
better still when we get him a residence either at Hobbema or Wetaskiwin. 


Ke By Mr. Matthews: 


—  Q. I should like to ask Dr. Moore if he has found any tendency on the 
part of some hospitals to charge more for government service than they do for 
private service patients who are on their own? Do you know if that has arisen 
‘sometimes?—A. Oh, it has arisen before now that I can recall. It has not been 
much of a problem lately. We have not raised our rates as fast as the hospitals 
have raised them, and consequently in many instances they are asking private 
patients to pay more than we pay. 
—. Q. Mr. Farquhar mentioned a matter that I want to follow up. I refer to 
the hospital at Brandon which you know about. I do so because I assume it 
illustrates some others. It was erected and then operated for a time by National 
Defence and then D.V.A. and then your department. I understand it is now 
der the sanatorium board of Manitoba. Who owns those buildings?—A. They 

‘were transferred by order in council to the Department of National Health and 
Welfare. The official minute has still to come through from the War Assets 
‘Allocation Committee but it was directed by order in council that they award 
those buildings to the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
me ©. In all probability you will retain control?—-A. Yes, this agreement with 
the sanatorium board is that they will staff and operate the hieoital for us on a 
a diem basis. 

-Q. Do you own or will you own the land?—A. We are at present negotiat- 
‘. with the City of Brandon for this land. We asked them for a purchase 
price and they, I think, are somewhat reluctant to sell because federal property 
is not subject to taxation. They have countered us with an offer of an annual 

mtal which would be what they consider the annual taxes would be. 

: Q. Then, who is responsible for the upkeep of the building?—A. The 
Be oriment of National Health and Welfare. - 

Q. How many beds are there, do you recall?—A. The hospital can accom- 
moda up to 240 patients. 
-_ Q. Now, what type of patients are supposed to occupy those beds, Indian 
atients mostly?—-A. The treatment will be confined to the treatment of tuber- 
celosis and tubercular Indians will be given a preference. We will use every bed 
ecessary for Indians up to the capacity of the place. At present, these tuber- 
ular Polish immigrants are housed there. I think we have it down to about 40 


OW. 
ow. About 30, T think?—A. We have agreed to look after them. There will 
. Hea beds available. The D.V.A. has asked us if we would allow tuber- 
ular veterans from the Brandon area to be housed there. We have agreed to 
that provided the beds are available. Ordinary citizens of the area, if they 
vish, will be hospitalized there. We will work out the necessary financial trans- 
2K ‘ion with the province. 
- Q. Is the staff under your department or the sanatorium board or the 
provincial civil service?—A. Under the sanatorium board of Manitoba. 


—— 
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provision and the leave privileges you get as a civil servant. 


iso wire ‘i ena Lae ca vn a 1 MARE ee ie: 4 (cat atia t oy A yl 
SBA AR IE AIO Ca RT SERN eS ene oR 


By Mr. rane 

- Q. Does your department recognize provincial health ie of the province as. 
applying on any reserve?—A. The regulations of the medical service which 
were put on the record provided by section 5, paragraph (d). . 


Unless otherwise provided for in these regulations, the oucieul 
of the department for the control of communicable disease among Indians 
on any agency shall be the health regulations of the province or territory — 
in which the agency is situated. : q 


Q. Then supposing, say on the Blackfeet reserve, in view of the fact they. ‘ 
are paying all the hospital costs, what control would your department have over’ 
the personnel in the administartion of that. hospital? Supposing the Blackfeet 
took out a provincial licence to operate a hospital?—A. Supposing the Blackfeet 
did that, you mean? 4 

(. Yes. __A. The arrangement is that where a band are paying hee funds, 
they are paying only the cost of the administration. We run the hospital and the 
medical services for the reserve just the same as we do in any other case. They: 
provide funds whereby they meet the costs involved. 

Q. I was just going by your statement that you asked the committee to take. | 
under advisement the matter of any tribe with sufficient funds paying all their’ 
own medical expenses. Now, in a situation of that kind, supposing om any one 
reserve a provincial licence ‘to operate. a hospital is taken out. Then, what 
provision would you have in connection with the administration of it?—A. Well, 
the regulations for the control of disease would be just the same as, for instance, | 
in a municipality in which the medical costs are paid by the municipality. Just 
because the municipality is paying, that does not override the authority of the: | 
provincial Department of Health. 

Q. What you have then is a conflict between the provincial authorities | and 
the dominion regulations?—-A. No, because we have provided for that. in our 
regulations. The provincial health laws are usually very carefully thought out 
to “meet the conditions for that particular province and are probably albout as” 
good a piece of legislation as anything we could devise, so we would use the’ 
provincial ordinances. ; 

Q. Then, supposing some band of Indians took out a provincial licence to 
operate a hospital. What would you suggest in connection with the personnel 
as to whether they would be civil servants or not?—A. I would recommend oe 
they be civil servants under the control of the department. 

Q. Where the whole thing is financed by the tribe, would you. then sugges t 
that all the personnel of the hospital be civil servants?—A. I think so. 

Q. Who would have control? Supposing they also appointed a hospital 
board. Would not the hospital board have any authority in connection with 
hiring or firing of the help?—A. Well, it would have to be a special arrangement 
if that were the case. If they had any reason for recommending a change ot 
officials, we would certainly have to act on it. I think it would be a disadvantage 
to the hospital itself if the staff were not civil servants. The salary which can 
be paid to a salaried position cannot compare with what a person can make in 
practice. The only incentive to take this salaried position is the security 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me understand this; if any particular reserve wanted, on its own, 
to, build a hospital you would have no objection to them so building a hospital? 
They would pay for it themselves?—A. oni. 

Q. Then, they would man it themselves. You say that those nurses should 
be civil servants?—A. I would recommend it, but I would have no Poway LO 
enforce it if the Indians wished to do it on their own. 
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-. Q. We are thinking of this as a recommendation. We, as a committee, are 
‘strongly of the opinion we should try to encourage the Indians to assume more 


‘municipality up near Arnprior. Now, they built a hospital and formed a local 
hospital board by means of which they had full control. They could hire and fire 


what would you do then?—A. In one or two instances it has been necessary to 

hospitalize them elsewhere. I have in mind one case in Portage la Prairie where 

some Indians were refused admission and we took them on to Winnipeg. 

© Q. Is that attitude general?—A. No, it is not. I can only recall two places 

“where there has been discrimination. There is a place in southern British 

Columbia where they have told us they would not take Indians. We offered 

to pay $4 a day for the patient. That is a reasonable price for a hospital 

having the facilities available there. 

.., Q. Do they think that that is a reasonable price?—A. No, they want 
about $6. | 

'  Q. Apparently you are readjusting rates right across Canada?--A. We 
are trying to. 
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Q. If a hospital is not satisfied with the rates you are offering naturally 
they will not give the Indian the service they would ordinarily give to any other 
 patient.—A. I think it does not work out quite that way. I would think that 

when a patient goes to a ward in a hospital he is a patient, the financial arrange- 
ments are done in the front office. The front office does not have much say as 
to what happens up in the wards. . q 

Q. In one instance, yes. If the patient does not pay his hospital bill and 

goes back to the hospital again, that is where the difficulty arises in connection — 
with service——A. Our experience is that once a person is admitted the 
treatment is the same. : a 

Q. Who appoints the doctors at the residential schools?—A. The Indian 
health service. | 

@). You say you are not getting cooperation from the residential schools © 
operated by— —A. That is a general statement. There are many places © 
where we get the fullest possible cooperation; but there have been instances * 
where we have not. : 

. I suppose the only way in which you could get 100 per cent cooperation | 
would be for the Department of Indian Affairs to take over the total operation ?— 
A. That would eliminate the dual control. ae 

@. You mentioned plans for nursing stations out in the remote areas; and in 
the development of that plan are you cooperating with the Department of Indian 
Affairs in connection with, let us say, education, so that you would have the 
teacher and the nurse use the same staff building?—A. We are co-operating to the | 
fullest possible extent. In some places the buildings are occupied jointly. We are © 
working together as closely as possible. We have gone even further and we are @ 
doing the same thing with the provincial services. ( 

The Cuatrman: And I assume by that you mean educational and nursing © 
_ services provided by the provinces? : 

The Witness: Educational, nursing and, for instance, the game and fisheries 

people. As an example I might tell you that one of these points under this ~ 
Temote operations plan I have already arranged to put in a lighting unit for 
the whole area and they are supplying the radio. We supply the light and power | 
and they supply us with the radio apparatus to be used at that point. 
The Cuarrman: That is interesting. 


Boy ain eckers< 


Q. What is the cost of building or constructing and equipping a hospital, — 
say, per bed?—A. It is terrific at this time. I have heard as high as $1,100 © 
per bed quoted. It averages about $800. a 

@. I suppose the price depends on the facilities?—A. Yes. I would say 
at the present time that it varies between $600 and $900. 

Dr. Fatconer: It costs as much as $8,000 in some cases. 

The CHAIRMAN: Per bed? 


Dr. Fauconrr: Yes. 


By Mr. Inckers: 


Q. In connection with the per diem cost of operating hospitals on a per 
patient basis, do you include in the figures you gave us the other day the cost. 
of the construction of the building and the amortization of the capital ?—A. ” 
There is nothing included in those costs to cover insurance, depreciation or 
interest on capital charges. ' ar . 

Q. So that if those were included your cost of operating a hospital would 
be about the same, would it, as for an ordinary hospital in a municipality ?—A. 
As far as we have been able to judge, making allowance for those items 
mentioned, we still think we can operate our hospitals for less. 
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B Q. How much less would you say, on a percentage basis?—A. Oh, I would 
think about 25 per cent would be a fair estimate; and there is a reason for 
that; we do not, for instance, require an elaborate system of bookkeeping for 
keeping the records of private patients as private hospitals do. We do not 
provide the private patient services with special facilities catering to individual 
eases that you have to provide for private ward patients and so on. We have 
one type of treatment for everybody and that is more economical. 

—  Q. So that your plan for the future is wherever possible, where the 
population is such as to warrant it, your plan is to build hospitals rather than 
to continue paying out to, say, private hospitals or provincially operated 
hospitals?—A. Well our programme of building would ‘be confined to areas 
where there are no facilities available. If adequate hospitals with suitable 
bed space were available we would never undertake construction, particularly 
not at the present time. . 

- Q. Yes, I appreciate that; but I was thinking of the future, say, when the 
onstruction picture becomes considerably improved; and would it then be- 
the plan of the department to construct hospitals where they are needed ?—A. 
We would not recommend duplication of any existing services, but, where 
services do not exist, we would recommend supplying them if there were 
‘sufficient Indian population to warrant it. 

- The Carman: Now it is 1.00 o’clock. Dr. Moore is leaving now, but 
on behalf of the committee Doctor, I want to thank you very much for your 
‘cooperation in coming before the committee and giving us this very valuable 
information and evidence. I think it has been very valuable to the members 
of the committee and your frank statement of the facts has been more than 
appreciated. 

We will meet on Tuesday at 11.00 a.m., the room number will be notified, 
-and the steering committee will meet at 5.00 p.m. to-day. 

i The meeting adjourned at 1.05 p.m. to meet again next Tuesday, June 24, 
1947, at 11.00 a.m. 
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_MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS | 


House of Commons, 
_ Tuesday, 24th June, 1947. 


| The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
g Re atc to continue and complete the examination and consideration of the 


ag eferred to the said Committee, met this day at 11 o’clock a.m. 


@ Presiding: Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., Joint Chairman, and later The Honour- 
able W. H. Taylor, Joint Chairman. 


Present: ; } | 
_ The Senate: The Honourable Senators Fallis, Macdonald (Cardigan), 
Be bictica and Taylor—4. 

The House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Stirling and Messrs. Brown, 
Be iiore, Bryce, Case, Castleden, Charlton, Farquhar, Gibson (Como- 
A lbernz), MacLean, MacNicol, Reid—12.. 


4 — In attendance: 

Mr. R. A. Hoey, Director, Indian Affairs Branch; T. R. L. MacInnes, Secre- 
N ry; B. F. Neary, MBE. , Superintendent, Welfare and Training; G. Armstrong, 
| W elfare: also, Mr. W. id Ford Pratt; also, Mr. Norman E. Lickers, Barrister, 
C “ie ‘for the Committee and Liaison Officer. 


oy 4 rocediure. (For text, see Minutes of Evidence). 


On motion of Mr. Bryce, it was 
. Resolved: That the Eighth report of the subcommittee on agenda and pro- 
C ture be adopted. 


- The Chairman read a letter from the Corporation of the Town of Cobhrane: 
0. Biri. and the secretary of the Cochrane Board of Trade inviting the Com- 
mittee to ! ‘visit Cochrane for the purpose of studying the problems of the James 
Bay Indians”. 


- On motion of Mr. MacNicol, it was 

| - Resolved: That this invitation be acknowledged with thanks but with regrets 

Bs that owing to the imminent end of the session it will not be possible for the Joint 
( vommittee or even a portion of it, to visit Cochrane. 


ae Case moved: That the subcommittee on agenda and procedure con- 
si ider the advisability of arranging for a small subcommittee to visit James Bay, 
ith er during the session, or during the-recess. 


4 And the question being put, it was declared lost. 


Mr. Bish: Hoey, Director, Indian Affairs Brangh. was called, made a state- 
ent and was questioned. 


Be. Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m., to meet again Thursday next, 
6th June, at 11 o’clock a.m. 

, | T. L. McEVOY, 

Clerk of the Joint Committee. 


| Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), and all such other matters as have been 


-— 


Mr. Bryce presented the Eighth report of the subcommittee on agenda and ~ 


J 
ie. | Flees | 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House of Commons, 
June 24, 1947. 


“The Special Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons appointed 
to examine and consider the Indian Act met this day at 11 a.m. Mr. D. F. Brown, 
F dN LP. (Joint Chairman) presided. 


| The CuairmMan: Mr. Bryce will read the eighth report of the subcommittee 
Bt on agenda and procedure. 


6) Mr, Bryce: 


a -. EIGHTH REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGENDA AND 
- PROGEDURE 


24th June, 1947. 


. Notice of motion given by Mr. Castleden on June 19, 1947 

Your subcommittee is of opinion that, in view of the length of time required 

to collect and collate the information with regard to qualifications of all Indian 

_ school teachers, it will not be possible to have the return before the end of the 
prenen session. 

Your subcommittee, therefore, recommends that the request be forwarded to 
th e Director of Indian Affairs Branch, in order that the required information may 

_ be compiled and be available for any committee appointed in the 1948 session to 

| d eal with Indian affairs. 

m 4 Your subcommittee further recommends that if any member of this com- 

mittee needs any information with regard to our order of reference, his request 

ior the information should, as soon as possible, be filed as a notice of motion; — 

and the Director of Indian Affairs Branch will be asked to have the return 

7 Eeleble for the 1948 session. 

II. Request of some executives of North American Indian Brotherhood. 


q Your subcommittee has considered a request signed by some “executives of 
ao American Indian Brotherhood” that: 


~ the jomt committee name and authorize the appearance of nine Indians: 
three from the Western area; three from the central division; and three 
from our Eastern part; the selection to be from Indians who have appeared 
and given evidence to the joint committee . . . to be in attendance when 
- any further evidence ... from others than members of various Bands, 
— _ including officials of the various » government departments is heard by 
the joint committee. 


Rout subcommittee is of opinion that, as your committee has not proposed 
“te 9 hear any further evidence this session, ‘the receipt of this request should be 
aC eknowledged and the signers advised accordingly, with the suggestion that 
s shoul the North American Indian Brotherhood name and authorize repre- 
entatives to attend public sessions of any 1948 committee on Indian Affairs, 
ney ‘eould attend at their own expense. The attendance of representatives from 
othe er organizations of Indians, under similar conditions, should also be 
corded. 
| Mr. Rew: I have only one comment to make with regard to this report. 
af 1931 
tan? es . 2. 
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The CuairMaAN: Just a moment. Does Mr. Bryce move the adoption? 
Mr. Bryce: Yes, I move that. 


~~ 


Mr. Grsson: I second that. eee ) 

Mr. Rem: I have one comment to make. If you send out what is set forth — 
here in reply to the Indians’ request it may very well be they would take this | 
as their right to attend, meaning their right to appear and speak before this com-_ 
mittee. I am not sure whether the subcommittee or this committee consider — 
whether, if Indians appear here before a committee next year, they will be- 
heard, but I am drawing attention to that point. We understand fully what 
the word “attend” means, but if the Indian is told that he can attend here he ~ 
may well think, “if I can attend I am going to be heard.” I think, therefore, if — 
it is not the intention to hear them it should be made plain when communicating 
with them. | x 

The Cuairman: I think you are quite right. I want to thank you for draw- | 
ing that to our attention. The letter which will go to this Indian organization — 
will clearly state that. I believe that no person other than a called witness has — 
the right to speak to a committee. In the event that Indians did attend here — 
they could make their wants known through one or more members of the com- ¥ 
mittee, but as of right, this being a parliamentary committee, they would have © 
no right to come here and take part in the discussions of the committee. a 


Mr. Rep: It is merely that I do not want any misunderstanding because in ¥ 
the request from these executive of the North American Indian Brotherhood ~ 
they are asking to be heard by the joint committee. If your answer is that next a 
year they will have the right to attend they may interpret that as acceding to a 
their request for the year 1948. 5 

The Cuarrman: Now that you have drawn it to the attention of the ~ 
committee this will go out in the reports of the proceedings of this committee 4 
and it will be clear to all that if they do want to attend—and we welcome their 
attendance—they will have no part in the discussions of the committee. 


Mr. Castiepen: Do I understand from this that in case any member of the 
committee wanted to ask these Indians a question with regard to any evidence ~ 
presented before the committee they would not have the privilege of answering? — 


The Cxarrman: You understand so far as a committee is concerned the 
committee is the sole judge as to the right of calling further witnesses. The plan — 
was adopted last year and carried out this year that the evidence to be received © 
will be completed this year. Next year we will proceed with the revision of the — 
Act. If, of course, the 1948 committee in its wisdom decides to change that 
procedure that committee will do so. | 

Mr. MacNicou: I have one question with reference to something you said — 
there about the evidence being completed this year. With that I agree, but we 
have not had any Indian agents before us yet. 4 

The CuatrMan: Yes, we have. We had Mr. Lariviére. We had the man — 
from St. Regis, Mr. Bannah. q 

Mr. Cuaruron: And Mr. Gooderham. 

The CrHatrMan: He was an inspector. 

Mr. Cuaruton: If, as Mr. Castleden says, we have these Indians here 
would we not lay ourselves open to having to pay their expenses if we ask them 
questions and they are required to answer them? a 

The CuarrMan: Not if they are sitting in as spectators as any member of 
the public has the right to do. Even members of parliament who are not 
members of a committee have no right to come and take part in the discussio ns 
of a committee. Of course, we, as members of a joint committee of the Senate 
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and the House of Commons, may not even be on the Indian Affairs committee 

next year. We do not know. Is there any further discussion? Are you ready for 

the question? All in favour of the adoption of this report? Contrary? Only 

‘Mr. Castleden. Anyone else contrary? I do not know what your objection is, 
‘Mr. Castleden. | 

_ Mr. Rew: Then it is contrary to a part of his own recommendation. To 

what part is he objecting? | 

__ Mr. Casriepen: The second part only. 

_ Mr. Rem: Then he should state that. He just said “no, contrary”. 

Mr. CastLEepEN: I would be very pleased to state my position. 

The CHatrrMan: You do not need to stand. 

=. ‘Mr. Castiepen: The request of the Indians to appear at the time when any 
ey idence is being heard is a natural one. When the Indians were giving their 

evidence there were officials of the department here, and when their evidence is 

being presented to the committee it seems only right and proper that the 

Indians, who themselves are on these reserves, who are so deeply affected, 


_ The Cuarrman: Just a minute. 

~ -Mr. Castiepen: I am going to state my position. 

_’ The Cuarrman: I do not want to waste the time of the committee on going 
over old straw. 

_ Mr. Castiepen: I was asked this morning if I would make a statement as 
to why I was opposed to the report. I am giving it. If you do, not want it 
I will not give it. : | 

' The CuarrMan: Be as brief as possible. This is all old straw. We have 
been all over it. If you have any feasible idea as to having the Indians come here 
to sit in with watching briefs now is the time to give it. 

~ Mr. Castiepen: I was asked to give my reasons why I opposed this motion. 
At the request of one of the members of the committee I was going ahead to do 
_merely stating that it was my opinion that if the Indians made a request 
have representation here they should be accorded that representation and 
given a full opportunity. If they are going to be notified it is going to be at 
their own expense they could be so notified. 

— ‘The Cuarrman: That is what is stated in the report. 

= Mr. Cuaruron: That is stated in the report. 

The Cuarrman: Then I take it you are agreeable to this report? Are you 
agreeable to this report? 

Mr. Casttepen: There are certain parts to which I object. 

The Cuarrman: What is the part, so that we may be clear on it? 

a Mr. Castuepen: There is a request here by some executives of the North 
American Indian Brotherhood that they want to send representatives here so 
that they can be present at any time that any officials of the department or 
‘Tndian agents are giving evidence. 

The Cuamman: We are quite content that they be here. Do you want us 
to go back over everything and hear all the witnesses again? 

> Mr. Castiepen: That is ridiculous. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: I agree it is ridiculous. 

Mr. Castiepen: I think they ought to be here so that they may be ques- 
ioned, if necessary. We have not covered this matter completely. We have had 
ery few Indian agents here. There have been a lot of charges placed before the 
mmittee with regard to the conduct of agents. If agents and other officials 
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are going to be here to be cross-examined by the committee I think it is only 
fair and right that the Indians who made the charges should be here and if 
necessary be available for questioning. - 4G 


The CHarRMAN: I quite agree with you we have not heard all the people 
who want to be heard, and we never could hear them if we were to sit here from 
now till doomsday.. What we are trying to do is to get an Act which will be of 
help to the Indians. We will never do that if we are going-to sit here and do 
nothing but talk about it. 


Mr. Farquuar: I do not think we can decide that. The 1948 committee 
will have to decide if and whom they want to call. 


Mr. Case: I should like to make this observation. It seems to me that this 
committee is charged with a certain responsibility. We have listened to many 
witnesses. We have heard the case presented by many Indians. Our responsi-— 
bility is to redraft the Indian Act. When we have the Act redrafted I have no 
objections then to submitting it to any Indians who may want to review it, but 
I do not think they are in a position to advise us with regard to all the evidence 
they have already put before us. That would be simply shirking our responsi- 
bility. The proper procedure is for this committee to get down to business” 
and see what we can do with the new Act. 


The CuHarrMan: All in favour of the adoption of the report? You are still 
opposed, are you, Mr. Castleden? . | 


Mr. Castuepen: That is right. 


The Cuamman: We have now to consider a letter from the corporation of 
the town of Cochrane dated June 19 and addressed to myself as joint chairman. 


THE CORPORATION OF THE TOWN OF COCHRANE 


CocHRANE, Ont. 
June 19, 1947. 


Mr. D. F. Brown, Joint Chairman 
Special Joint Committee 
on the Indian Act, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—We the undersigned, clerk-treasurer of the Town of. 
Cochrane and secretary of Board of Trade, have been requested by motion 
of council and Board of Trade to issue an invitation to your committee 
to meet jointly with the two bodies and to this end extend to you an 
invitation to visit Cochrane for the purpose of studying the problems of 
the James Bay Indians either as a full committee or through a group of 
members. | 


It would be appreciated if this invitation be accepted and a meeta 
ing arranged as early as possible. 


Yours truly, 


E. J. MacVITTIE, 
Clerk-Treasurer. 


L. R. GUERTIN, 4 
Secretary, Board of Trade. 4 


This matter has not been submitted to the subcommittee on agenda ane 
procedure because it was felt it was a matter that should be considered by the 
committee as a whole. With the tremendous duties that are now confron ing 
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m members of parliament I do not know what your attitude will be with reapest | 
by to ) the invitation at this time. However, I might point out that rule 610 of 
Beauschene reads: 


ae an - * Committees may be authorized by the House to adjourn from place to 
% ES place as may be found expedient, or meet at a particular place, but no 
committee can sit after a prorogation. 


- In the event that you decide to accept this invitation we will have to report 
to the House asking that the committee be empowered to meet at Cochrane, 
“Ontario. 
” ~ Mr. Rew: This raises the question that I have had in my mind for quite a 
| long time. You will remember that some time ago, on at least one or two 
“occasions, I asked for a full report on the commission which travelled in the 
east. I would like to get a report on their expenses. It has been said that the 
government cut down on that kind of visiting because travelling expenses were 
i 00 high. I am very sorry that there was not followed the policy adopted by 
“a e war expenditures subcommittees. They travelled the length and breadth 
of this country on a basis of $12 a day. 
| & It seems to me that somebody said that that subcommittee which travelled 
as a commission to the maritimes last year involved expenses of between $6,000 
‘ and $8,000. You will remember that at the beginning of the war we operated 
a ‘subcommittees of war expenditures and we did that work on a basis of $15 
oP er diem. I think this committee might have been able to do more visiting and 
‘ “more effective visiting if they had kept their expenditures per member down to 
$12 per diem. If on that trip down to the maritimes last fall the sub- 
committee travelling as a royal commission spent from $6,000 to $8,000 I think 
1at was altogether out of line. And another thing, Mr. Chairman, if the com- 
Pe ission went down there they also should have gone out, to the west coast. 
pi hey should have visited the Indians of the Rockies and on the coast. Why, Mr. 
Chairman, out there there are Indian communities where they have electric 
f lights, water, heat, modern sanitary conveniences and everything just as the 
_ white people have. Had the commission gone out there they could have seen 
hat and having-seen that could have used that knowledge as a guide to help 
ot it some of these less fortunate poor Indians in some of the other parts of the 
a ( Baty. If you go out to visit one or two or three groups of Indians why not 
do it with the others also. T.am only one member of this committee but Tam 
‘anxious to know what is the report of that commission, and I also want to know 
4 what it cost; and if it did cost $8,000, I want to know why. This is a matter in 
aoe IT am ‘especially interested. 
| The CuHatrman: I may tell you now, Mr. Reid, that the report will soon 
bs we in the House and we are trying to hasten that. 
Mr. Rem: Surely you know what it cost. 


The Cuarrman: We know that the total expenses amounted to nearly 

aay but the discussion should take place in the House when the supplemen- . 

Lary estimates are tabled. 

o Mr. Rem: $8, 000, for how many? : 

: Mr. Castuepen: It was not that much, surely, for ten persons. They 

should have been able to go from one end of the country to the other for 
hat amount. 

‘The Carman: You will have a detailed statement in due course. I 

re repeat the proper place for this discussion is in the House when the estimate 

to Breyer that is tabled. 


‘Mr. Rem: I have worked for many years in this parliament. I do not 
know of one single member who lost a dollar on the allowance of $15 or 
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$12 per day that we received when travelling as members of subcommittees on 
war expenditures; and I may tell you that some of us travelled from Halifax 
to Vancouver. The subcommittee on shipping on war expenditures travelled. 
this whole country and not one member lost a single dollar on the amount he 
accepted as an allowance for expenses. 

Mr. Case: Maybe he did not have to drive out miles into the country 
as we did. q 

Mr. Rerp: Yes, we drove into the country; not hanarenk of miles out bal 3 
we drove into the country to visit airplane factories. , 


The Cuatrman: I am told that the appropriation for the commission was 
twice the amount used, but that we established a “new low” for committee or | 
royal commission expenditure. 


Mr. Rem: But originally it was recommended the whole committee should — 
go. q 
The Cuairmawn: I believe that the war expenditures subcommittees cost ~ 
far more than this commission did. However, that is a matter for us to discuss — 
in the proper place at the proper time. Let us get all the facts; don’t let us 
have a one-sided discussion. It is really out of order. | 

_ Mr. Harkness: I think it is idle to discuss it right now. We will ace a 
statement later on. I agree with Mr. Reid that a statement should be presented 
but at the proper time. 
The Cuarrman: That is right; that is what we are trying to do—to get to 


it as quickly as possible, but we must remember that we must obey the rules 
of the House. ; 


Mr. Rep: Tell me this; can you give me the reason why we should have © 
to wait from last fall until now to have the final report from that commission? — 
The CHairman: There are many reasons; one reason is that there are | 
about 900 pages of evidence; and there will be a unanimous report which it was 
our desire to present. That took time and several meetings, with ten members — 
on the Commission. Those meetings could be held only after the House met. 
Need I say more on this? 
Has anybody else anything to say on this motion to adopt the report of a 
the subcommittee? 
Mr. CastLepeN: Yes. Have the members who went on the commission been — 
paid their own expenses? ‘a 
The CHairMANn: No. ¥ 
Mr. CasTuEpEN: They have not been paid yet? 
The Cuatrman: No. r 
Now, if there is nothing further, we will proceed. We now have to deal 
with this matter of the invitation to Cochrane, . 
Mr. MacNicou: In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, it is too late for us to go 
there. The House is expected to recess on or about July: 15. We couldg 
hardly do it in that time. I would suggest that you acknowledge the invitation — 
expressing the appreciation of the committee, and also regret that time dong 
not permit of us taking advantage of their very kind invitation. 
The CHatRMAN: Is that a ‘motion? 
Mr. MacNicou: Yes, if you like. a 
Mr. Case: I would more or less agree. Is the evidence for this year now | 
supposed to be complete. 
The Cuarrman: That is my understanding; that is the plan of the sub- 
committee. ¥ 


Mr. Case: I do not think we could go up there ben if we have enoug 
evidence on which to proceed with the redrafting of the Act. 
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past, 
Hon. Mrs. Fatzis: If we were to accept this invitation would it not, 
perhaps, open the way for other invitations. . : 
_ The Cuamman: That may be. I think, as Mr. Reid pointed out, the 
sommittee should have done a great deal more travelling to find out at first 
nd the conditions in all parts of the country, but we have not found time 
to do; and the work of the House, of course, is such that when the session 
m members just can’t be away. While the House is in recess there is some 
ection from members of the committee to travelling, apart from the fact ~ 
hat government must first authorize a travelling commission. 
5 Hon. Mrs. Fatuis: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that while it would be 
ery desirable, in some respects, for the committee to visit every major 
ian reserve in Canada it does not seem very practical. We have members 
this committee—for instance, Mr. Reid—who has given us wonderful reports 
to conditions among the Indians in British Columbia, and others from other 
vinces—and don’t you think we may accept their reports as evidence Just 
well as if we went to those reserves to see for ourselves? 
- The Cuamman: As one of*those who went with the royal commission last 
ir, I know that I profited greatly by the experience of seeing at first hand 
ditions in the Maritimes and Eastern Quebec. I had no conception of those 
ditions before. Now, I am only one member of the committee, but I am 
ure other members have had the same experience. 
_ Mr. Rem: I don’t want to labour the question, Mr. Chairman; but I do 
hink it would be only fair for a committee of this kind to visit not only the poor 
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stricts but also those districts which have done very well, so that we could 
what they have done, and from that experience see if we cannot work out 
me system which will benefit the poorer Indians. You will find at some places 
y have towns which are run on exactly the same lines as towns run by the 
ite people. They have their own police policing the towns, they have elec- 
city, they have water systems; everything is the same as would be found in 
ommunity of white people. I tell you if you were to see one or two of these 
communities it would give you something to think about. 

The CuarrMan: What is your pleasure about this invitation, gentlemen? 

‘Mr. Farouuar: Mr. Chairman, I see no possibility of accepting the invita- 
ion. We might as well leave it until the session ends and our work is finished 


ox 


for the year. | 
The Cuarrman: I, for one, am not prepared to travel all over the country. 
[ have other interests, the same as the rest of you. We just can’t do it, much as 
ve would like to. It would be very pleasant and all that, and we would like to 
9 it; but I, for one, am not prepared to travel right now or even for some weeks 
after prorogation. 

And now, Mr. MacNicol, your motion is that we acknowledge this invitation 
with thanks and express our regret at being unable to accept? 

my Mr. MacNicou: Yes. 

Mr. Castiepen: Speaking to that motion, Mr. Chairman— 

_ The CuHarRMAN: Just a moment, does anyone second that? 

> Mr. Farquuar: I would second it. Possibly we should add that if they 


wish to do so they might send us a brief and we could have it put on the record. 


k 


_ Mr. Castiepen: Speaking to the motion— 

& The Cuamman: They filed a brief last year. Our appendix AA, at page 
641 of our 1946 minutes. : 

_ Mr. Farquuar: I thought possibly they might have something new to bring 


ete * 
The Cuatrman: Now, Mr. Castleden. 
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Mr. CasTtLepEN: I am in agreement with what Mr. Reid says. I think the 
more this committee travels the better. If there was $15,000 appropriated for 
travelling expenses for this committee and only a part of it has been used, would 
it not be possible for some select subcommittee or commission to go up to 
Cochrane or out west? I have in mind, of course, those members who might be 
available to go. In that way we would get very valuable information, informa- 
tion of a kind one can get only by visiting in the field. I think we should accept 
the invitation; and if it is not convenient for the committee as a whole to visit 
Cochrane, then arrangements might be made for a commission or subcommittee 
to do the work during the recess, . 


The CuarrMan: Of course, when the report of this committee goes to both 
Houses there will be no more committee, and there will be no more committee 
because all committees cease to function with prorogation. You would have 
then to ask the House to set up another commission. q 


Mr. Case: There is only one thought which occurs to me; I understand 
that the Indians in the James Bay area are in great distress. It would be worth 
while to make the trip, but I do not see how it could possibly be arranged. If 
it could be arranged that a subcommittee or commission of four or five go there, 
by all means let’s have them go so that they can see these people and the con- 
ditions which prevail. If that could be arranged I would be all for it, but I do 
not see any possibility of rushing up there now. ay 

Mr, MacNicou: Well, Mr. Chairman, to go to Cochrane would not do the 
committee much good because you would not be able to get to see the Indians 
concerned. Most of the Indians about whom we are concerned in this area live 
at places like Moosonee and Moose Island. That is where the Indians are. 
They are usually encamped along the Abitibi river. I saw a large number of 
them there, and you would have to go right up there to see them and the con- 
ditions under which they are living. You can hardly expect them to come down 
to Cochrane. } 


The CHairMAN: Now, are you ready for the question? | q 


Mr. CasTLepEN: Well, then, if we were to accept this invitation and the 
committee were to go as far as Cochrane, at least we would be a little closer 
to the Indians in the James Bay area than we are here. a 

Mr. MacNtcon: As I said, you would have to go up the Abitibi river, to” 
around Moose Factory, Moose Island and Moosonee and all around the Albany 
river. It would not be practical to bring the Indians all the way down to 
Cochrane. That is a long distance for them to come. I would not oppose 
sending perhaps one or two members right to Moosonee—a subcommittee or a 
commission such as we had last year—but I do not think it would be practicable 
for the whole committee to go. I covered quite a number of reservations when 
I was up there. I travelled in my own car, but everybody can’t do that. I have 
no objection to those who can make proper arrangements being sent to this 
area. I know what my expenses were. There was quite a lot of talk from the 
department itself that they might assume those expenses if we had to pay an = 
thing. There was some talk from the department—I refer to the Department 
of Mines and Resources—that these expenses would be paid, but they have not 
yet been paid. a 

Mr. Case: I wonder if we could not dispose of this whole matter by voting 
in favour of Mr. MacNicol’s motion and then passing a motion that the com- 
mittee authorize the such committee, if possible, to arrange for a small delegation 
to visit the James Bay area, and we should provide also for them to take evidence. 

Mr. Brycu: If they are going to visit the James Bay area they might as 
well go the rest of the way and visit the Winnipeg district. ' 

Mr. Case: That is it; it just opens up the whole field. 
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Mr. pee Come along with me, I am going anyway, oa I will see that 
you don’t get lost. 
~ .T he Cuarrman: Can we have the question put? All see in favour of Mr. 
cNicol’s motion? 
Hon. Mr. Sriruine: Mr. Chairman, in passing this motion I would suggest 
t the reason be given for our not going up there. We might say, for instance, 
t the committee has not yet been able to formulate its plans for the period 
ollowing the session. 


_ The Cuartrman: There will be no committee, you see. As has been pointed 


pevir: Riess I do not think we could do that anyway. 
, - The Cuarrman: All in favour of the motion? 


Carried. 
The next item of business is hearing from Mr. Hoey, Director, Indian Affairs 


Mr. Casz: Mr. Chairman, Ae you care to put the other part of the 
notion? I would move that the subcommittee on agenda and procedure give 
onsideration to the advisability of sending a small delegation to the James Bay 
rea to take evidence and to inspect conditions there. 

ss. Mr. CastLEDEN: I will second that motion. 

- The Cuarrman: Let us have some opinions here. Mr. MacNicol’s motion 
vas that so far as Cochrane was concerned we decline with thanks. The motion 
by Mr. Case is to refer the matter to the subcommittee on agenda and procedure 
for the purpose of considering the advisability of a visit during the recess to the 
James Bay area; and Mr. Bryce wants to couple with that a visit to the Lake 
y ppnipes area— 

Mr. Bryce: No, no. 


a The CHAIRMAN: —and that the whole matter be left in the hands of the 
peering committee. 
Mr. Bryce: I think it is better to have it refer just to visiting the Cochrane 


ri is. fain: There is a a aie at The Pas where they are opening up a 
ew reserve and moving the Indians down to that reserve. You will need to go 
tl nere and look into that situation and Mr. Reid wants you to go British Columbia. 


* The Cuamman: Will you amend your motion, Mr. Case, to leave the matter 
in pe. hands of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure as to inter-session 


Mr. Ae Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
- Mr. Bryce: Why leave it to the subcommittee? 
: The CramRMAN: Because the subcommittee, as you remember, has very 


Mr. Farquuar: I am afraid that is passing the buck. 
e Mr. Bryce: Sure it is; it doesn't 1 mean anything anyway. 


es eet on now with our eure of the morning. 
~ The CuHatrMaAn: Those agreeable to the motion indicate. 
J I declare Mr. Case’s motion lost. 
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Now, shall we get vane with the evidence of Mr. Heaven Mr, Hee, is” het 
and we are hoping to wind up the public sessions of this committee this week, 
If it 1s agreeable to you we will meet today until one o’clock and, if necessary 7 
on Thursday from eleven o’clock to one o’clock. 


Mr. CastuepEN: Do I understand that we are going to try to finish the wor ) 
of this committee at the session this morning? . 


The CuarrMAN: Perhaps. 
Mr. CastLepen: What are we going to. do about a report? 


The CHarrmMan: When I say that we are going to clear up the work of the 
committee I mean that we are clearing up the hearing of evidence; I do not mean 
that we are going to finish the task of the committee this morning. Our report 
will have to be considered after we have heard all the evidence; that will De th : 
final activity of the committee. ~- 


Mr, CasriepeN: Do you think it will be possible for us to complete the e 
terms of our reference after the evidence is heard? The terms of our reference) 
were that we were to complete the work of this committee at this session. — 

The CHatrMAN: We will report that we could not complete the task assign de 
to us. 

Mr. Castitepen: Will we make no report this session? 

The CuarrMan: We will present our Fourth report. 


Mr. MacNicou: There will be the report of the commission which went to. 
the maritimes, for our consideration? 


The Cee When the committee’s report goes in 7 will refer to the 
report of the commission. 


Mr. Rep: We will complete the evidence, ee present a sessional report. 
The CuHatrman: This committee will submit a report. 
Mr. Castuepen: But the report of the commission will be tabled? 
The Cuatrman: That is right. 
Mr. Cas: The report is ready and will be tabled soon. : 
Mr. CastLepEN: Will this committee give any: consideration to the revision 
of the Act this session? 
The CuatrmMan: Not this year. | 
_Mr. Castnepen: When was that decided upon? 4 
The Cuarrman: That was discussed several times in committee and in ‘the 
subcommittee. It was found that we would not have time, assuming now that 
the House is going to prorogue in the middle of July. If, of course, it looks as 
if the session is going on until next fall that may change things. 
Mr. Casz: Will the subcommittees on education and revision and so on 
function after this committee has concluded its labours, so to speak? 
The CuatrmMan: When this committee has konehiden its labours the: activity 
of any subcommittee will have ceased also. I will now call on Mr. Hoey. 


a 


Mr. R. A. Hoey, Director of Indian Affairs Branch, recalled: 


Hon. Mr. W. H. Taylor (Joint Chairman) assumed the chair. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, Senator Fallis and gentlemen, the regu 
meetings of this committee, as I understand, are now rapidly drawing to a close. 
Certainly, they are drawing to a close so far as this session of parliament is 
concerned. I wish to be personal for a moment, if I may, and thank the mem- 
bers of this committee, first of all, for their unfailing courtesy. to 4 ANG member 
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of my staff and to myself during the course of this inquiry. That courtesy, it 
seems to me, was very much in evidence at all times, and I appreciated it more, 
perhaps, than I can easily express in words. 

_ Then, too, I should like to refer to the attitude of the members of this com- 
mittee toward the Indians who appeared as witnesses before the committee from 
time to time. It seemed to me that nothing could exceed your kindness to them, 
the patience you displayed, your anxiety to hear their cases in full, to extend 
to them every opportunity that could be extended in view of the somewhat — 
limited time at the disposal of the committee; and I liked that kindly, sym- 
athetic attitude on the part of the committee toward the Indians. | 
Then there were a number of members of this committee—perhaps the 
~ majority—who were very regular in their attendance in the past two sessions, 
and to them I wish to express my personal appreciation. Their regular attendance 
there, despite the thousand and one matters which are forever calling for 
attention, was to me -an indication of their deep interest in the problems 
confronting the department in the administration of Indian Affairs, and was. 
~ to me and to the staff very gratifying. | 
ee Now, there is really very little that I have to add to the statement made by 
me in my first submission on Thursday, May 30, 1946; but there are two or 
‘three matters to which I should like to-refer very briefly. First of all, I got the 
; impression—and in this I may be wrong—that there was a feeling at times.that 
f we could secure more funds a great many of our problems would disappear: 
_ more funds to provide tuition grants, additional funds that would enable us to 
_ undertake more generously the care of the aged and the physically unfit. 


al 


___ Now, a day or two ago I referred to the conditions in the ’30’s. It was 
impossible then to secure adequate funds for almost every branch of the public 
service. Then I referred to the war, when the regular services were pretty 
much pushed into the background in the interests of. our war effort. Now, 
we are emerging from war conditions, and it is my duty and responsibility, 
as I see it, to present the facts and not to theorize, much as I should like to do 
so. But we have actually reached the stage in public administration—how long 
it will last I cannot say—when money means very little to us; and it would 
be erroneous for the committee to get the impression that if we had more 
- money we could make greater provision for the Indians. We cannot do so at | 
- the moment because of the acute shortage of fully qualified teachers and the 
~ acute shortage of men offering to take over the Indian agencies. For Walpole 
“Island we had twice to advertise a position that carries $3,600 a year plus a 
house and light. We advertised a position at Selkirk, a year or so ago, and 
there was only one candidate who appeared. He had _ only the minimum 
qualifications. As I indicated a moment or two ago, I do not know how 
long present conditions will last. I have before me a statement which I am 
‘going to put on the record, with your permission. It indicates the amount 
of money voted last year for Indian administration, including medical services. 
The figures show the amount allotted as $11,249,037.46. 7 

££ a Mr. MacNicou: That is for 1946? 

The Wrrness: For the fiscal year, the last fiscal year—1946-47—$11,249,- 


aa 


037.46. We actually spent $9,968,810.32. So there was no attempt on my part . 
and no attempt on the part of anyone during the last year to restrict expenditures 
where we felt expenditures were sound and where the need justified the 
expenditures. 

Mr. Case: May I interrupt you for a moment, Mr. Hoey? That figure 
has nothing to do with the band funds; it refers only to departmental 
expenditures? 7 

~The Wrrvess: That is wholly departmental, including medical. 

-_-Mr. Castuepen: That includes the vote for the Department of National 
TT ._1 

Health and Welfare? 


, 
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The Witness: Yes. oo ; ae ae a 
Mr. Castiepen: How much of this was spent by the Department 0 
~ National Health and Welfare on medical services? | 


The WITNESS: Medical services were voted $4,403,390; they spent $3, 853,- 
425.34. 


The Cuatrman: This statement will be put into the record. (Statement 
follows.) 7 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND RESOURCES—INDIAN sae eee 
BRANCH 


TorTat oF ENCUMBRANCES AND EXPENDITURE BY VoTES— YEAR 1946-47 


Surveys and Engineering Branch expenditure included. 


Total 
Amount Net : 
Name of Vote Encumbrances : a 
Allotted Lack ietinaa Expenditure — 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
i ; 
BrABCLUACINIDISCPA TION) Vere Mow aioe Malte a aU 70,305 00] 61,534 26 61,534 26 
STATI AN APO CMO Bs rats akoe Mami MOM Ciar ET AN ac gi 1,168,559 00 1,074,686 39 1,074,686 39° 
TROBE EVER SMU a Sea sak Siang Me Co hod ve Si aE Oia al a 732,831 00 663,412 83 663,412 83. 
UAE LOR Onc MANE Bice Nee Ree eta No UNL Pag ce BR a HA a Aa 295,847 00 295,847 00 295, 847 00 
Pur Wonsery QulOlic. cit: ke ON Wy ae 8 ik Meh wis alee ke Rae 200,000 00 161,110 79 161,110 79 
WES aa SOnG a eee ty Wheel MN YER MON TAB SS Re sa 4,403,390 00 3,853,425 34 3,853,425 34 
CTRARLS GN CLOSDI Gaus ke ls fan! Ae Ur Ae vel ag in A kde ML Colney 204,320 00 4,320 00 4,320 00° 
WVIGR ERIE URC Ua NLRs CIURRAD uk LUT ma thik nee RR A Ne 1,291,115 00 1,230,868 05 1,230,868 05 
CTPA aston TOXMEDIRIONS See AT Mma hh ee in AEN Pe me 6,725 00 5,085 16 5,085 16 
Maa ACH y CL USA OHO Meo em cal) ae NUM MU Pai! SL cIn Ge STURT 1,081,971 00 952,925 33 952,925 33. 
CAPA LGULCE SS OCHOOLS ee Lk Sie ete ena ate PMO 1,692,355 00 1,585,795 42 1,585,795 42% 
IC He SCHELL Ce miel ee amem NUR SON) td ash Per kL Oe AA pi 100,000 00 78,180 29 78, 180 29 
Pensions AUG OLDer CeGOM ssl 1 WTF lui ites we slot 1,200 00 1,200 00 1,200 00 
Gratuities to families of Deceased employees......... 419 46 419 46 419 46 


11,249,037 46 9,968,810 32 9,968,810 32 


Mr. Brown resumed the chair. 


The Wirness: It is my hope that next year the committee will indertaea ' 
and complete the revision of the Act. The longer I remain in the Indian service 
the more I am convinced that it is largely an administrative problem. I cannot 
see—for the life of me—at the moment, how you could revise the Act, or in- 
what way you could revise it, that would mean much to the Indian population 4 
in the absence of sound administrative effort. I would say offhand that ours is” 
about two-thirds an administrative problem and, perhaps, about one-third a 
Eee problem. a 


“Now, one of the matters upon which there seems to be a difference of opinion 
is the matter of education. You have had before you witnesses advocating the 
operation of schools by the government and others advocating denominational 
operations or, indeed, denominational control. I should like to make one or two 
suggestions, and I am making them now for the simple reason that I should like 
the members of the committee to turn my suggestions over in their mind during” 
the period immediately ahead of us so that they will be able to express an 
opinion when they actually get down to the revision of the Act. 4 


If you will turn to the Indian Act, and look at section 100, you will see that- 
it relates to the power of the band council to make regulations; and sub- 
section (2) reads:— 4 
If a majority of the band belongs to any one religious denomination 

the teacher of the school established on the reserve shall belong to the 
same denomination. The Protestant or Catholic minority of any band 
may, with the approval of and under regulations made by the Governor 
in Council, have a separate school established on the reserve. ae 
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[ would take section 100, if I were revising the Act—which is not my respon- 
ibility—and I would link it up with section 9 of the Act. That is to say, 
_would give the Indians the right to determine for themselves exactly what. 
ype of school should be operated on a reserve. I think it would be a good thing, 
or the educational effort. I believe it would be a good thing for the missionary 
ffort. I do not know of anything more apt to retard missionary effort on a. 
eserve than to have an unpopular teacher in charge of the school. Therefore, 
I believe this would be a good thing for the educational effort and a good thing, 
or the missionary effort. I think it would be a practical step in advance. I would. 
ive the Indians the right actually to say what schools should be operated om’ 
heir reserve. 


Mr. MacNicout: May I interrupt you there? You did mention about a 
ortion of the band being of one religion and a portion being of another religion; 
hat would you do with the minority? Would they be compelled to accept the 
religion of the majority? 


_ The Wirness: Suppose in the band voting the majority were in favour of 
a school operated under a particular denomination; that would simply mean 
hat rt would be a departmental school but the teacher selected would have to 
elong to that particular denomination. That is all it would mean. It would 
“mean control by the denominational authorities. It does not really mean 
trol by.a denomination now. The Indian day school teacher under those 
ew regulations would be a civil servant. Two things could happen. If the vote 
ecided that a denominational school should be established then we might make 
arrangements whereby the members of the other denominations on the reserve 
would be exempt from the religious exercises that usually take place between 
and 3.30 p.m. or 3.30 and 4 p.m. 

— Q. Of course, if you had public schools there would not be any religious 
xercises?—A. I would give the Indian the right to say whether it should be a 
public school or a denominational school. I do not see how we can go further 
t this stage. The whole Indian educational system, as I see it, is a superstruc- 
re. Ihe churches were in there first—years before government took an interest 
Indian education. They are still in there. They have a great many trained 
orkers. They are engaged in a missionary effort. They are going to be there , 
tyhow. I would put the responsibility back on the Indians as to whether 
ey want a public school or a denominational school. I would make provision 
hereby a vote would be undertaken and carefully recorded on each reserve. 


me). By Mr. Reid: 

~~ Q. In the province of British Columbia we never raise any question, in the 
jublic schools, as to whether a boy or girl is a Roman Catholic or a Protestant. 
| know many splendid Roman Catholics who are teaching in our Protestant: 
schools. We never raise any question at all and we have got along fairly well.— 
\. I think perhaps in British Columbia the Indians would vote the same way, 
t you must admit both British Columbia and the province of Manitoba are 
ther unusual in that respect. Provision is made in practically all other prov- 
s for a separate school system to which certain people have become acclima- 
| in this country. In any event, I think the Indian should have the right,. 
ind I would extend it to him, to say exactly what type of school he wants. 


.: By Hon. Mr. Stirling: 

~ Q. Would you suggest that vote would be subject to revision after so many 
ears, or would that vote be final for all time?—A. No, I think either in the Act 
rin the regulations it should be provided that after a reasonable period of time 
=say ten years—they should have the right of repeal if they so desired. Condi-. 
ns change. I believe they should have the right of repeal. 
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By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. How about minorities? It might be possible, as we had evidence giver 
to the committee, that one group might be Roman Catholic, another group might 
be Protestant and there might be a group of people who do not believe in any 
Christian religions. They hold to the old Indian beliefs. You are still going to) 
run up against the problem of deciding whether or not those people have am 
rights as minorities. The establishment of a school for a minority, what 1s known 
as a separate school, whether it be Protestant or Roman Catholic, is still entirely 
out of the hands of the Indian. It is in a departmental branch. Are you going” 
to build four or five little schools?—A. I think in practice it would work out 
reasonebly well. In the province of Manitoba where we have in the outlying 
districts say a Catholic in charge there may be a few Protestants or non- 
Catholies in the neighbourhood. Under the regulations issued by the advisory 
board they are exempt from religious instruction. It seems to work out) 
reasonably well. Then it is incumbent upon the department to see that instruc= 
tion other than religious instruction is academic and neutral. 4 


By Mr. Reid: | a 
©. Yet the problem still remains, especially in British Columbia, where you 
have had day schools closed for two years or three years due to the fact that 
a certain church says, “We cannot get a teacher of this denomination”, and the 
children lack education. That has applied to both the Roman Catholic ane 
Protestant churches. Your suggestion would not cover that at all. It woul 
mat cure that.—A. No, I do not think you can cure that, frankly, until conditions 
change. Educationists have expressed the view recently there is going to be a 
-acute teacher shortage for perhaps ten years. Until that shortage 1s overcom 
“and until we give the members of the teaching profession a higher status an 
-attach the importance to their work that should be attached to it. I do not 
«think you can correct that. In the old country from which I came, and fror 
<wiiiel) scme of you came, the clergyman and the doctor and the school mastel 
~~ ore on the same level. In rural Ireland the clergyman, the doctor and th 
school master—and there was invariably a school master—were the leaders in th 
community. They enjoyed the same social status. I was shocked when I cam 
out to Canada to discover that the members of the teaching profession wel 
relegated to an inferior position. I think that is all wrong. That is the reasol 
why we have not more school masters in Canada. We do not appear to attae 
the same importance to the work in which they are engaged as we did in the ol 
eountry. Anyhow that is my idea. I should like to say that I am not speakin 
at all dogmatically. If you say, “You are 100 per cent wrong” that will ne 
offend me at all. a 
The CratrMan: Ladies and gentlemen, could we not let Mr. Hoey proceed 
without questioning until he completes his presentation? A ereat deal of o 
discussion now has been on the revising of the Act. 4 


The Witness: That is my first. suggestion. 
Mr. Case: I think it is far better to question as we go along. 
The CHAIRMAN: Ts it the committee’s pleasure to do that? 


Carried. 


The Wrrnzss: I should like to make discussion as informal as I can. If 
next question on educational effort is the operation of Indian day and resident 
schools. Frankly I do not think that problem is one that need give us a gr 
deal of truoble. It would require at least $200,000 today to build and equip 
fireproof Indian residential school. The cost of operation would run betw 
$900 and $300 per year per pupil. I care not what government is 1n power 


‘" 
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a I care not who may be director of Indian Affairs; the officials in the future will 
have to put up an extremely strong case for the establishment of Indian resi- 
- dential schools. | 

Asa matter of fact, I have now been almost eleven years in the department, 
~ and I cannot think at the moment of a single new residential school built in that 
period. They are just too costly. A few that were burned have been replaced. 
_ That means that we will carry on with the residential schools already in operation 
_ plus a few additional residential schools in the northern regions of the dominion. 
_ As the Indian population increases Indian pupillage is increasing at the rate of 
_ 300 a year. To keep abreast of that increase we would need to build each year 
' one Indian residential school with an enrolment of 150, and 5 Indian day schools, 
— without stopping to pull in the slack rope of 12,000 for whom no provision has yet 
_ been made at all. Consequently the Indian residential school is going to become 
- taxéd for space. It is so taxed now. I think where it becomes unduly so taxed 
' the department should build a detached four room school. I think that school 
_ should be in exactly the same position as an Indian day school, the responsible 
_ minister in such cases entering into an agreement with the particular church 
- concerned whereby the church would look after the dormitory accommodation, 
_ food, clothing; and extra-curricular activities, such as football, hockey and the 
' hike. I think the churches, under trained leadership, are ideally equipped for 
_ that work I think it is work in which they would excel. I think it is a task 
to which they could turn with greater hope of success on the whole than the 
department, but I think the educational end of it should gradually—in fact, I 


_ think the churches would take any reasonable objection to that. 
Speaking of Indian residential schools, when Dr. Scott was deputy super- 
intendent general we had a contract with all residential schools in which the 
duties and responsibilities of the church were clearly defined, and the duties and 
_ responsibilities of the department defined with equal clearness. For some reason 
or another that contract lapsed before I came into the department. I think in 
_ the Act it should be clearly stated that the minister has the authority to enter 
_ into such contracts just the same as the contracts we enter into now with pro- 
_ vincial governments for the joint operation of schools in northern Saskatchewan, 
northern Manitoba and the northern sections of other provinces. I think the 
' minister under the Act should be given the power and authority to enter into 
_ contracts with the churches for dormitory care and for providing extra-curricular 
~ activities for groups of children here, there and everywhere, but I think the 
trend is to have the educational.side of the work brought under the control of 
the department. That would solve what, at the moment, looks like a rather 
~ awkward problem. It would enable teachers engaged at residential schools but 
_ working under the direct control of the department to become to all intents and 
_ purposes Indian day school teachers, and would enable them to qualify for the 
_ benefits. that exist under the Civil Service Superannuation Act. 

ae By Mr. Lickers: 

i Q. What about the principal? Would you also make him a civil servant? 
_—A. Yes, not the principal of the dormitories who in all probability would be 


ol 


a clergyman, but the principal of that four-room or three-room or two-room 
educational unit attached to the school should definitely be a trained educa- 
' tionist and he should have complete control over the pupils from when they 
enter the class rooms in the morning at 9 or 10 until they are discharged at 3 
or 4 in the afternoon. There should not be any conflict of jurisdiction in that 
ease. 
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am sure of it—come under the control of the department. The principal and his : 
_ staff should gradually come under the control of the department. I do not” 
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By Mr. Reid: , i 

Q. Does the principal not have that power right now? In the various 
schools I visited the principal or the one in charge of the institution had that 
right and power now regarding the education of the children—A. The principal 
of a residential school now theoretically—I do not know how it works out in 
practice in all cases—is really the administrator and the head educationist and 
the head farmer, and he is in complete charge and complete control. I would. 
give him the dormitories, the agricultural operations, the extra-curricular 
activities, and everything else that relates to the physical well being of the 
child and his spiritual advancement, but I think the other unit, just the same as 
they have at Alberni, should be under the direct control ‘of the department. 
Anyhow, that is a matter you can think about. 
The other matter which took up an unusually large amount of your time 


was this permit system in the west. 


By Mr. Castleden: 

Q. Before you leave the educational system, the present system of inspec- 
tion is left entirely to the provinces except for British Columbia?—A. British 
Columbia. | : 
Q. The provincial school inspectors seem to be operating in a field where 
they have not had special training, where they pass their reports to officers at 
Ottawa. I was wondering whether or not you have any recommendation with 
regard to the establishment of an efficient inspection system of the actual 
academic work being done in the schools. It might be operated by the depart- 
ment here or in some other field. Do you pay the provincial governments for ® 
the inspection work?—-A. Yes, so much per class room. a 
Q. And do you find it is more efficient in British Columbia or do you find: 

the system of provincial inspection is more efficient?—A. We have been without 
an inspector there for three or four years. When the inspector who retired, 
Captain Barry, was on the job, I think that on the whole it was better, but I 
think Colonel Neary will support me in this, that the school inspectors recently 
appointed by a number of the provincial governments are rendering a marvellous 
service, They seem to be just as much interested in the educational advance- 
ment of the Indian as the agent or any official at Ottawa. They are continually 
making suggestions. They do a rather thorough job. We did not get as good 
service from some of the older men who were sincere but. academically minded. 
They just could not see vocational instruction. We had a great deal of trouble 
with them. They thought an educated man was a man who graduated from 
high school, took a classical course with very few modifications, got a university 
degree, and then perhaps a degree in pedagogy, but if you talked about black- 
smithing as education they just could not see it. Those men are disappearing. 
The new men are becoming more reasonable in their attitude to vocational 
instruction. I do not know whether or not I should say this on the record, but 
if I were answering that question, quite frankly and quite honestly I have 
shied away from it, for the simple reason I was afraid that if I appointed an 
inspector of one denomination a demand would immediately arise for an inspec- 
tor of another denomination. I thought I had trouble enough on my hands 
without stepping into that in the meantime. a 
Mr. Cass: I think that is very sound. 


Mr. CastLepeN: That is another argument for state schools. 
By Mr. Castleden: | 4 
Q. Do-you have all your Indian schools inspected once a year by at 


inspector?—A. No. a, 
Q. What percentage do you get?—A. Oh, I would say all the schools a: 


inspected with the exception of schools in the northwest territories. = 
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=. Q. Once a year?—A. Oh, more than that. They are very liberal. Take a 
reserve like Caradoc. Inspector Gordon Young who was in charge at one time, 
and who is still there, I believe, is around there maybe once a month. He is 
really interested. He is constantly giving advice. The same thing applies to the 
“school inspector at Brantford. I would not be surprised if he had been on the 
reserve maybe more than once a month. 


“ By Mr. MacNicol: 

—_ Q. What about the schools at White Sands and Gull Bay on Lake 
Nipigon?—A. They will be inspected; by whom I could not say at the moment. 
' QQ. There must be somebody from Port Arthur.—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mrs. Fallis: 

| Q. I should like to ask Mr. Hoey a question in regard to the inspection of 
schools. You pay the provincial inspector so much per class room. In that 
agreement is there any ‘stipulation as to how often he must inspect the schools? 
Is there anything compulsory about it?—A. No. In some cases we pay the 
provincial Department of Education and allow them to make whatever arrange- 
ments they like with their inspectors. In other cases the cheque for the work 
goes direct to the school inspector. 

Q. In other words, it is left pretty much to the discretion of the inspectors?— 
A. It is, because they work in certain areas and the reserve is a part of that 
area. The average educationist is just too conscientious and too public spirited 
to pass an Indian day school or Indian residential school without inspecting 
‘it or without calling in to see what is going on. I do not know what Colonel 
Neary’s experience has been, but I got marvellous service from them. They 
Visited them quite regularly. They undertook the inspection with a great deal 
of patience. Of course, they have no power to do anything other than to send 
in their reports to us, but they go into lighting facilities, sanitary conditions, 
the health of the children, their academic progress, very thoroughly. 


By Mr. Reid: | 

@. At the same time, do they also put in a report as to the teacher? I know 
in British Columbia the inspectors going around the public schools not only 
put in a report regarding the pupils but also put in a report as to the teacher. 
‘The Department of Education has reports on file all the time as to the aptitude 
of the teacher and whether she is fully capable of teaching that class. I am 
wondering if the inspectors of the Indian schools do that.—A. Yes. 
~ Q. They do that in the other provinces? They put in a report?—A. Yes. 
— @Q. And has action been taken in the past where a report has been made 
that the teacher was not suitable or was not doing her work properly?—A. Yes. 
We have a standard form. We follow the provinces pretty closely in that regard. 
They report on the health and professional standing and other matters relat- 
ing to the teacher and her work. 
CC , 
Bt Pap racC ase? 
ha Q. As a matter of fact, it certainly is a definite part of the inspector’s 
work to inspect the teacher?—A. Yes. 
- QQ. The teacher’s qualifications, aptitude, and so on; that is a part of his 
work as much as inspecting the progress of the children—A. Yes. 


ay 

: By Mr. Reid: 

QQ. Has it not been one of your great difficulties in regard to many of the 
ports you receive as to the qualifications or aptitude of teachers that those 
eachers are protected and cannot be removed in many instances? In my travels 
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I ran across at least two cases where I considered that the teachers should not be 
there. When I inquired from the Indian agent he said, “Oh, well, we have 
been asking for two or three years for the removal of that teacher but we a: e 
told that she cannot be removed.” Has that not been one of your greatest 
troubles? We are trying to dig into this matter and find out how it works.—A. I 
would say without any hesitation that a teacher would have to be very bad— 
during the recent war period—tor us to consider her dismissal seriously because 
when we dismissed a teacher it simply meant the closing of the school. We 
were confronted with closing the school on the one hand or keeping the teacher 
despite his or her incompetence, on the other hand. Of course, if there were 
any charges against the teacher’s character that would be a different matter. 
When an inspector comes along and says that her pedagogical methods are 
faulty, or something like that, we check up, but we certainly would not seriously 
consider dismissal. We could not. If you have in mind that because a teacher 
is nominated by a religious body that we might have some difficulty in dismissal 
I might say that I have never consulted the churches in the case of a dismissal. 
I just dismiss and let them complain afterwards. They do not often complain. 
The churches are usually very reasonable. They are no more anxious to keep 
an incompetent teacher than we are. Are there any other questions on education a 
7 é 


By Hon. Mr. Stirling: aa 

Q. How would you deal with the situation which arose in the Okanagan 
district where a good school and teacher’s house have been vacant for two or 
three years during the period when the war created great difficulties in this 
_ regard? The nomination of the teacher was under the Roman Catholic bishop. 
He was not able to make a recommendation and the name of a Protestant teacher 
and his wife was submitted but was not acceptable to the bishop. In a case like 
that covered by the recommendations which you have been asking us to con- 
sider?——A. I think so. I think it should be made clear in the Act that where 
Indians vote in favour of a denominational school that the department is still 
in control. It just means that the teacher is to be of the same religious faith as 
the majority who voted for the denominational school. The churches cannot take 
any exception to that. That is in force in Manitoba. yar 
By Mr, Reid: a 

Q. They could and they would if there was a certain length of time which 

was to be given over to. religious instruction. There would be various objections 
to another teacher coming in. You can see the reason for their objections.—A. 
Charges are made from time to time about the inordinate amount of time given 
over to religious instruction. Frankly I do not take such charges very seriously. 
In the schools I have visited they were living right up to the curriculum, but 
when a teacher becomes unpopular or a principal becomes unpopular it 1s 
the easiest thing in the world to direct charges against them and say that they 
are devoting too much time to religion. That is just about as good a charge t@ 
lay as any other. F a 
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By Hon. Mrs. Fallis: . 

Q. I am not very clear as to the instance which Mr. Stirling quoted. In the 
case would the department have no say? Would it allow that school to be 
closer for two or three years when there was a teacher of another faith available’ 
Mr. Rew: They did just that. | a 
The Wirness: If you turn to the Act— . 
Hon. Mrs. Fauuis: If that is in the Act it seems to me it is a matter to whiel 

we should give attention as to whether children are going to be denied an educe 
tion, in such circumstances. . . | ea 
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_ The Wrrness: I would refer you to subsection 2 of section 10. Here is what 
the officials are up against: ; | 

7 = Such school shall be the nearest available school of the kind required, 
‘7 and no Protestant child shall be assigned to the Roman Catholic school 
or a school conducted under Roman Catholic auspices, and no Roman 
Catholic child shall be assigned to a Protestant school or a school 


conducted under Protestant auspices. 
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Immediately you ask what is a Protestant school or what is a Catholic 
‘school? In practice it means that where a Catholic is in charge it is designated 
‘a Catholic school and where a Protestant is in charge it is looked upon as a- 
Protestant school. Therefore when the bishop failed to secure a teacher 
Colonel Neary would look at the Act and he would say, “I can secure the 
services of a Protestant teacher”. But the Act provides that no Catholie child 
shall be sent to a Protestant school or a school conducted under Protestant 
auspices. | 

- ‘Mr. Rem: You are speaking of the teacher. 

' Hon. Mrs..Fatuis: I realize that part of it. 

Mr. Rei: They were speaking of the teacher. 

Hon. Mrs. Fauuis: We are speaking of revising the Act. I am wondering 
if that is a condition that should be allowed to continue; that the school should 
‘he closed for an indefinite period of time and these children denied an educa- 
tion because, although a teacher is available, church authorities will not accept 
that teacher. . . , 
~The Wirness: Senator Fallis, I think it may be clear in the Act that the 
‘denominational schools, if you are going to have such, are your responsibility. 
‘The taxpayer should only be asked to go as far as the payment of the teacher; 
‘not the missionary, not the department. And the teacher, whether a Catholic or 
a Protestant, should be a civil servant subject to discipline ordinarily imposed on 
civil servants, appointed and dismissed by the department. There should be no 
evasion. 

Hon. Mrs. Fauuis: Under those circumstances an incident of this kind 
‘could not occur? | 

The Witness: No, it could not occur. 


By Hon. Mr. Stirling: 

 Q. And under those circumstances you would not look to the bishop for 
“a recommendation for the appointment of a teacher?—A. Unless, of course, we 
could not get a Catholic. Personally, I would try to do so even if we had to ship 
“one, say, from as far away as Prince Edward Island. We would try to get one of 
their own denomination for them. te 
- Q. Tell me, in regard to the incident to which I am referring and of which 
“you must be aware, has a vote, a decision been taken on that point?—A. No, 
_ is no provision for a vote, at present. 

- Q. Then how did it come that the Roman Catholic bishop hitherto has beer 
‘in that preferred position?—A. Because the majority of the members on that 
“reserve are Catholic, and in all probability the Roman Catholic church was the 
3 to establish and maintain a mission there for a great many years. 
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By Mr. Reid: 
__ Q. But in the past you have not been able to take action in regard to the 
filling of vacancies for teachers although you have quite a number who have 
been picked for a long time; you have no power apparently at the present time 
‘to fill these positions with teachers?—A. If it came to legal power, I do not 
Pie, . 
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know whether we have the power or not; the established practice over a lor ng 
period of time extends to the bishop or the clergyman or the church the rig 
of nomination. 

Q. You have gained that from experience; I realize how things drift.— \. 
To speak frankly, I think a great many of these things would have been looked 
into more carefully since 1 came to the department if it had not been for the 
fact that, from time to time, we were promised either a royal commission or 
committee somewhat comparable to this one, and that has been promised td 
us for over twelve years. I know it was referred to the first year I came to Ottawa 
Then, of course, there was the depression, and then the war came along and w e 
just didn’t get. it. ; 


By Hon. Mr. Stirling: 4 

Q. Then, Mr. Hoey, if we do arrive at what some of us might think to be 

an ideal arrangement, having education entirely under the direction of the 
department, then religious instruction will be given by that religious denomina- 
tion which is in the majority in the area? Could they take another step and-say 
that if there are denominations of another kind present in the neighbourhood 
willing to give religious instruction at other times they would be permitted so to 
do?—A. Yes. Let us take one province. If 25 Catholic children were attending 
a rural school in Manitoba and 10 Protestants were attending the same school, 
religious instruction would be provided by the priest or the teacher in charge. 
There is no objection at any time for the trustees giving permission to make 
any arrangement with a Protestant missionary or a Protestant clergyman in 
that locality whereby he would come once or twice a week and give religious 
instruction to the minority. 
Mr. MacNicou: Is religious instruction given every day in the week in 
schools of all denominations? 4 
The Wirness: Provision is made for adequate religious instruction, Mr, 
MaeNicol; and I think, in a majority of the cases it is given. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, may T make a statement off the record? 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreeable to the committee that Mr. Hoey Rave per- 
mission to make a statement off the record? & 
Carried. 


(Statement by Mr. Hoey continued off the record.) © 


The Wirness: With regard to religious instruction in the schools, may I 
say that when I was in charge of the Manitoba department of Education and 
Welfare we brought up from Chicago university a man who was the head of 
the faculty of education and we had a rather heated discussion that afternoon 
about religious instruction in the schools and how it should be provided. And 
this was a distinguished educationist, a Cambridge graduate and head of 
the department at Chicago University, and this is what he said: Ladies and 
gentlemen, if you have the proper character at the head of your school, a man or 
a woman of exemplary character, a certain spiritual quality, one who is interested 
in the advancement of his or her pupils, religion is taught in that school from 
ten o’clock in the morning until four o’clock in the afternoon; it is taught in 
mathematics, it is taught in history, it is taught in accuracy in writing ; ‘but j 
you ‘have at the head of that school a selfish individual, a man or woman whol 
moral integrity 1s in doubt, then religion is not taught in that school at any time, 
even though you make creeds and the Bible your only text books. 


Some Hon. Mempers: Hear, hear. . : 


The Wirness: And that is a fact. It is the character and the example ory ‘he 
teacher which means everything in educational effort. - 


The CuarrMan: Are there any questions? 


it 
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| BS Mr. MacNicou: I would like to ask Mr. Hoey a question, but not about 
oe j 


aa CASTLEDEN: Was Mr. Hoey not going to tell us something about 
Boermits? 


:, The Wirness: I said that I was interested in the importance which the 
western Indians attached to the permit system. I think, frankly, power should 
be given to the provincial inspector of agencies to recommend that any band 
which appeared to be capable of undertaking such work should have the right 
extended to them of issuing their own permits rather than the agent on the 
one hand or the farm instructor on the other. I am not speaking of the case of 
the Indian who is indebted to the SCN or others, I mean when the Indian 
_ agent goes to a store or a farm implement agent and says: if you provide this 
Indian. with a harrow or a plow I will see that you get paid. But I think where | 
Indians are in the clear the council of the band should have the right to issue 
a permit. They will make statements. You are bound to have dissatisfaction 
when you have a condition existing where the Indian can do his own marketing 
in Ontario and is refused that right in Manitoba. There has simply got to be 
a modification of that. I know the Inspectors are vigorously opposed to it but 
a start has to be made; we can’t go on doing everything for the Indian. He 
| will make mistakes, but it just appears to me that he has got to learn by 
| making mistakes. That section of the Act, in my Judgment, should be modified. 


By Hon. Mr. Stirling: 


_- ~ Q. I think you said that you advocated the council or the band granting 
- permits in a case where they knew the man to be in the clear; what do you 
mean by that?—A. I had in mind the case of a man who might be indebted 
on the Department, and our understanding was, let us say with the storekeeper or 
_ the implement agent, that the agent would have control of the sale of a carload of 
wheat or livestock until that account was paid. I do not think it would be fair 
to grant a man a permit until we were satisfied that he was getting a fair propor- 
tion of his loan repaid; and I think the same would be true in the case of the 
implement dealer. We have told these people in effect that we will see that the 
“debt incurred by the Indian gets paid. But where the Indian is indebted to no 
one, I think he should be given certain latitude. How are we going to develop 
“sense of responsibility in the Indians otherwise? 

— Q. Yes, I understand and agree with you there; but I understood you to 
make particular reference to the Indian being in the clear and I was wondering 
‘how the council or the band could be expected to know sufficient about the 
‘financial affairs of each individual Indian to know whether or not he was in the 
“clear?—A. Well, most of them would actually know about it, and the agent 
would be there to act as adviser; and it is just unthinkable to me that any band 
would issue such permits without consulting the Indian agent. 

And now, we come to a matter of band funds. Here again we have to 
extend to the Indian the right to spend more freely the money that is in the 
interest account. I think there is something between $17,000,000 and $17,600,000 
Ber ectever it is—of capital and that should be very zealously guarded; but 
‘I think the interest that accrues from that capital amount from year to year 
| should be more freely available to the Indians who are entitled to receive the 
benefit of it. Take the case of the Six Nations, they will probably have $50,000 
$60,000 a year. I would give them greater liberty. 

_ Mr. Case: In other words, you would give them a greater measure of self- 
‘government on their reserve? 

The WItNEss: Yes, in the expenditure of their funds. Again I say, how in 
the orld are We going ee dev See a sense of responsibility if we keep the fund 
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By Mr. Castleden: , Sap | a 
Q. That brings up the whole question of their being wards of the govern- — 
ment, and that depends directly on the extent to which they are completely 
directed or free to develop themselves.—A. When the Indian population was_ 
comparatively small it was not a very serious matter whether government 7 
administered the band funds or not, but the Indian population to-day 1s” 
increasing. We have 130,000-odd Indians and they are increasing at the rate” 
of at least 1,500 a year. As we go in more and more for preventive medicine | 
the increase will be accelerated. One hundred and thirty thousand, 140,000 or 
150,000 people leaning on the government and continuing to lean on the govern- — 
ment in the sense that they are leaning on the government now is not a good — 
thing for the nation and it is not a good thing for the Indian. a 
Q. Certainly not—A. And that is why the demand is arising now for the 
abolition of the Indian department in the United’ States. I expressed the view 
the other day that some day, somewhat similar demands might arise here. The | 
terms of the proposal in the United States at the present time are to divide — 
the country into nine zones with a director in charge of each, extending to the 
director practically all the authority now enjoyed by the Indian commissioners’ 
at Washineton and Chicago. They think that will be an intermediate step — 
towards complete abolition of the Indian service in the United States. Whether — 
we will ever follow in their footsteps in that regard or not, I do not know; but _ 
I think that there are certain things like extending to the Indians the right to — 
deal more effectively with band funds which might be one step that could now 
be taken. a 
Mr. Lickers: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question here?. ft 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. ; 


By Mr. Lickers: a 

Q. Would you be in favour then of transferring each year, at the beginning. 

of each fiscal year, the total interest on the band funds to the more progressive | 
reserves and let them regulate it throughout?—A. I might; but the Indians 
would oppose that, Mr. Lickers, for the reason that they claim they would lose 
I do not know how the treasury branch would view it. . 
Hon. Mr. Srirtinc: They would lose, what? 
The Wrrness: We are paying 5 per cent interest on their money ane 
they claim if the advance was made at the first of the year they would not be 
entitled to interest on that money for that year. We pay them 5 per cent per 
~ annum on the money in that fund. They claim that they would be worse off 
through the loss of the interest on that fund. I would personally be in favour: 
of transferring it and letting them spend it by resolution of the band. si 
Mr. MacNicou: Arrange the necessary authority and then let them regulate 
their expenditures; use the money any way they want to. a 
Mr. Lickers: Even if we have to push them a little to get them to take 
that under consideration? | a 
The Witness: I think it is advisable. sf 


By Mr. MacNicol: | 3 


Q. I wanted to ask you about a New Brunswick reserve; I think it is just 
out of Woodstock. The people there seem to be very much excited over some 
program for moving them away from there to some other reserve. They 
do not want to go because they say it would change their whole mode of living, 
There are not so many of them. They do some work of their own there; 
I think they do basket-weaving, make snowshoes and things of that kind, 
and I also understand that some of them work across the line in the States. 
They don’t want to be moved. Have they been consulted? Has the bane 
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elf been consulted as to whether it wants to go or not? What has been 
1e decision of their council?—-A. That began, Mr. MacNicol, when a number 
f returned men there applied for a grant under the Veterans’ Land Act and 
it was discovered by the inspector that the land available was not sufficient 
for them to be able to qualify, so we bought—I can’t say at the moment Just 
how many acres we bought—but there was a house and a barn on the land 
and it was good agricultural land. We said to these people that if they wanted 
to qualify for a grant under the Veterans’ Land Act they would have to take 
up residence on this recently purchased land because they could not qualify 
by remaining where they were. I have received a number of letters of protest, 
‘but the department has no authority to compel the Indians to move off the 
ore on which they are residing and on which they have resided for centuries 
“maybe. 

—_ Q. Well, you are conversant with the whole situation. I hope nothing 
‘has been done which would upset {hem down there. I was there last summer. - 
I saw this land to which you referred. It is just across the road from where 
‘the reserve now is.” As I got the story, years and years ago, through some 
error, the land allegedly had been sold without the consent of the band 
and they say that if they had that land back again they would have sufficient 
land to let these fellows go ahead and farm. However, you say nothing has 
_been done?—A. Nothing whatever has been done to compel them to move. 


Mr. Lickers: Aren’t the Indians advised or compelled to take up land 
-at some other location? 
The Wrrness: They are not compelled; but what we say is: you cannot 
qualify under the Veterans’ Land Act unless you move to an area where you can 
qualify. 
lee The Cuamman: A great many veterans, as I remember, did qualify and 
were building very suitable homes on that very reserve. Isn’t that so, Mr. 
Bryce? 
» Mr. Brycu: Yes, there are lots of them. 
‘The Cuairman: That is where we also found the elderly people living quite 
“contentedly. 
| Mr. MacNicou: They tell me that this particular band has been in that 
neighbourhood for a long time—perhaps two hundred years or more. They do 
a lot of nice work there, and I believe the chief has a small factory right on the 
_reserve—I forget what it makes. 
= Myr. Harkness: They make baskets, snowshoes, and a number of small 
Pie of that kind. 
‘The Cuarman: As I recall it, it.is not a very large factory. It is nearly 
only the chief’s workshop. 
~~ Mr. MacNicou: No, not really a factory. 

Mr. Casriepen: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Hoey will be before us 
again? 
' The Cwarrman: Yes, on Thursday next. 
® Mr. Castuepen: I was wondering if he. would outline in his next report 
any plans he has regarding the freeing of the Indian from the position in which 
he finds himself? In many cases he is isolated on unprogressive reserves, and 
“unable to make a decent living. Would Mr. Hoey tell us what his plans of 
development are with respect to giving assistance to such Indians so that they 
~may be able to make a living in many cases where they apparently have not the 
opportunity of getting such a living at the present time. Will you do that for us? 
' The Wirness: Yes. | 


¥ Mr. Castiepen: I was talking to Colonel Neary regarding the qualifications 
of teachers. He told me he could give me some of the information I want 
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probably by next week. I asked with regard to the number of persons employed © 
as teachers in Indian schools; how many hold teachers’ certificates recognized 
by provincial departments of education? I asked about those with permits, and] 
those with certificates from other countries. He indicated to me that he would 
be able to get that information for me within the next two weeks. ‘Ss 

Mr. Bryce: When Mr. Hoey comes before us again here is something on 
which he might give us some information: when we were in the east we came 
across a number of cases where Indians were really not looking to the govern- 
ment any more; they were working as electricians, carpenters and so on ané¢ 
making their own living. Nevertheless, they are still looking to the government 
with respect to adult education, and they want also schools and education for 
their children. The general answer of the department was: well you go to 
Eskasoni or you go to Shubenacadie and we will find all these things for you. 
Here are Indian men who are living away from the reserves but they still have 
that old inclination that the government are gpligated to give them certain things. 
For instance, they are asking for education in some cases. And the reply of 
the department was that they had to move to the new reserve to get it. I think 
it is a mistake to require them to move to a reserve when you already have them 
off the reserve earning their own living. Our fellow member Stanfield told us, 
you will recall, that he employed Indians and that they make good wages with 
him. But they are still doing what they were doing when they were childre 2 
of the government. They say to the government: give us these things; end that 
applies particularly to adult education. The reply of the government is: vou 
go back on to the reserve and we will build you a good house and schools and 
so on. 


Mr. Harkness: In other words, the one big problem down there was that 
the Indian in order to qualify for the various benefits had to go and be an 
Indian and live on the reserve, and if he did not go and live on the reserve he 
was cut off from these benefits oe 


Mr. Bryce: You will agree that that is a backward step. q 


P. 


Mr. Harkness: I believe it is a backward step. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: The subcommittee on agenda and procedure will meet at. 
four thirty o’clock to-day. The joint committee will sit again Thursday next at 
11.00 o’clock a.m. ~" 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or Commons, 
THuRspDAY, 26th June, 1947. 


fe The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
appointed to continue and complete the examination and consideration of the 

Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927, (and all such other matters as have been 
referred to the said Committee, met this day at 11 o’clock am. ‘ 


Presiding: Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P. (Joint Chairman). 


Present: 


The Senate: The Honourable Senators Macdonald (Cardigan) and 
'Taylor.—2. 


The House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Stirling and Messrs. Brown, 
Blackmore, Case, Castleden, Charlton, Farquhar, Harkness, Matthews 
(Brandon) (Vice Chairman), MacLean, MacNicol, Raymond (Wright).—12. 


| In attendance: Messrs. W. Ford Pratt; R. A. Hoey, Director, Indian 
Affairs Branch; B. F. Neary, M.B.E., Superintendent, Welfare and Training; 


also, Norman E. Lickers, Barrister, Counsel for the Committee and Liaison 
Officer. 


Briefs were filed by Mr. Blackmore and Mr. Lickers. 


Mr. B. F. Neary, M.B.E., Superintendent of Welfare and Training made a 
further statement with regard to conditions on the Sqwah Reserve, Chilliwack, 
British Columbia. | 


Mr. R. A. Hoey, Director, Indian Affairs Branch, was recalled, answered 
‘questions previously submitted by Messrs. Bryce and Castleden, made a 
‘statement with regard to some aspects of Indian Affairs administration, 
particularly “centralization” in the Maritime provinces, and was questioned. 
He recommended that there should be some statutory provision for the care of 
aged Indians. 


. The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m., to meet again on Wednesday 
next, 2nd July, at 11 o’clock, a.m., when at least part of the meeting will be in 
camera. 

‘ T. L. McEVOY, 

ie Clerk of the Joint Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


by 
a | ! House or ComMMons, 
- June 26, 1947. 


4 The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons, 
- appointed to examine and consider the Indian Act met this day at 11 a.m. 
pe Mr. D: F. Brown, M.P. (Joint Chairman), presided. 
i. The CHairMAN: May I have your attention, please. 
: It would almost appear that there should be some formal recognition of this 
occasion because of the fact that this is the 65th session of the committee this 
year and Mr. Hoey becomes our 100th witness. 

Mr. Marruews: Mr. Chairman, he does not look lke a centenarian. 
a The CuarrmMan: I suppose we should give him a top hat, a gold-header 
_ cane or something of that kind; why not a tomahawk, that would be appropriate. 
_ However, so much for levity. 
‘i We have here a number of briefs. There is one from the Fort Chipewyan 
Indian reserve. If it is your pleasure we will have this filed and it will become 
"a part of the record. ; 
Rs Carried. 
i Mr. Buackmore: Mr. Chairman, I would be quite agreed. I have two 
briefs; one from a Blood Indian reserve and one from the Stoney Indians. 
- Would it be possible for me to submit them and have them filed? 
id The CuarrMAN: We have the Stoney brief. It will be published. The 
- Blood brief is already in our record as Appendix AV at page 876 of our 1946 


yi minutes. : 
_ _-Mr. Bracxmore: This is a separate submission. It is another brief about 
_ the management of the reserve since 1918. 


4 - The CuHarrman: If: you would like to submit it, Mr. Blackmore, I am 
gure the subcommittee on agenda would consider it. I do not know about 
_ putting it on the record. 

- -Mr. Buacxmore: What would be the deadline? 

E The CHarrMAN: I do not know that we could say. There is no deadline as 
long as we are here, we can always call a meeting up to the time we submit 
our sessional report. Why not submit it to us and we will take it up at our 
next meeting. Mr. Hoey as presently planned will be the last witness who will 
"appear before us but we will have other meetings to consider the report we 
re to submit to the House. You could submit it to me, or to Mr. McKvoy— 
or to Mr, Lickers—and he will see that it comes before the subcommittee for 
_ early consideration. 

a - We also have a brief from the Mississauga of the Credit Indian reserve. 
is Mr. Lickers: That adjoins the Six Nations reserve. 

+The Cuarrman: They have submitted a brief which I presume you will 
wish to have incorporated in the minutes. 

Mr. Faraqunar: Did you say that was from Mississauga? 

The CuarrmMan: From the Mississaugas of the Credit. 

Mr. Lickers: And there is another submission by the Six Nations public 
school teachers 
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The CHAIRMAN: Is it your pleasure to have this one incorporated in the 
minutes—the submission of the Six Nations public school teachers? . 
Carried. - 
Mr. Licxers:. I have another one here from Mr. Henry Castillou, K.C.,. 
of Vancouver, B.C., covering the Coldwater reserve. Apparently it is a brief 
which he submitted to Mr. T. R. L. MacInnes, in 1942. It is rather lengthy 
and it has a number of pictures of dwellings and barns on the reserve. 
The*CHAIRMAN: We cannot reproduce the printed pictures. The brief is— 
rather lengthy. I wonder if it should not be submitted to the subcommittee 
for consideration before being printed. | 
Mr. CasTLepEN: How many pages of typed matter are there in the brief? 
The CuHatrMAN: There are about 14 pages. ; 
Mr. CasTLeDEN: And that is foolscap? . 
The Cuarrman: Yes. It might be submitted to the subcommittee. We 
could print the typed material but we could not reproduce the pictures in our 
record. 
Now, we will continue with Mr. Hoey, if it is your pleasure. 


Mr. R. A. Hoey, Director, Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Mines . 
and Resources, recalled: 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Reid was anxious that a written reply 
should be made to certain statements that had appeared in the press with” 
respect to the conditions at Sqwah reserve at Chilliwack, British Columbia. q 

I have had the Superintendent of Welfare and Training summarize from - 
the reports now on hand— | 

Mr. Buackmore: Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Hoey launches into his main— 
job I wonder if I might ask him to answer later one en ge question? . 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Brackmore: It has been intimated to me that a number of young 
men on the Blood Indian reserve in my constituency have sought special 
assistance to enable them to set themselves up in agriculture. I was just 
wondering if Mr. Hoey had received such a request from them; if so, if he’ 
has given consideration to the matter; and, if he would tell the committee what. 
he now proposes to do about it? 

The CuatrMAN: We will proceed with the brief first, Mr. Blackmore; and 
he can deal with that matter later. ; 

The Wirness: I think Colonel Neary perhaps had better read this material 
which was prepared as a reply to Mr. Reid’s question about the Sqwah reserve. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. | 


Mr. B. F. Neary, M.B.E., Superintendent, Welfare and Training Division, 
Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, 
recalled: 


The Wrrness: The information in this report is based entirely upon facts 
presented in letters from Major MacKay and Inspector Coleman:— 


THE SKWAH INDIAN RESERVE 


This reserve is some 313 acres in extent and lies between the wester] Ly 
boundary of the town of Chilliwack and the east. bank of the Fraser river. 
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of Skway and Suiala 47. The Indians of the Skwah, Skway and 
Suiala reserves participate in accounts Nos. 371 and 134, the total sum 
of which is in excess of one hundred and fifteen thousand dollars. 
a The Indian agent is Mr. J. Gillett, whose headquarters are in New 
b. Westminster. The medical officer is Dr. W. E. Henderson who has been 
a resident of Chilliwack since birth. There is also a nurse, Miss Dean, 
employed by the Department of National Health and Welfare. The 
village presents a fairly neat appearance, most of the houses having 
been painted. The village has a water system and fire hydrants but this 
does not extend to houses on farms out of the village, which are mostly 
: served by wells. This latter group of Indians are no worse off in regard 
a to domestic water than their white farm neighbours in many parts of the 
id district, as it is obviously impossible for the department to pipe water 
into every Indian home. 

Educational facilities are available at the Skwah Indian day school, 
which is a fairly modern building and well equipped, with teacher’s 
residence attached. 

Hospital facilities are provided by the Coqualeetza Indian hospital, 
situated at Sardis, B.C. 

The land on which this reserve is situated is good farm land and if 
| developed should be capable of supporting the band population of 112, 
) particularly as the band has three other reserves also capable of consider- 
F able development. A great deal of time and effort has been expended, 
ie particularly during the war period, in endeavouring to establish the 
Indians on their reserves in the lower mainland. The Farm Labour 
Board commissioned leading Indians to secure and hold urgently needed 
Indian labour for farm work in Canada. 

A judge of the Supreme Court once threatened US. labour scouts 
with jail sentences. Inspector Coleman spent considerable time on a flax 
growing project, assisted by the Dominion experimental farm, but with- 
out effect. In spite of endless repatriation troubles, the Indians insist 
on taking their annual trek to the hop fields across the border. 

The indications are that the Indians of this band have ample 
resources and services to provide them with a high standard of living. 
Insofar as their welfare conditions are concerned, there is nothing to 
indicate a single case of what might be described as long term hardship 
on this reserve or on neighbouring reserves. 


Witness retired. 
The CuarrMAN: And now, do you wish to continue, Mr. Hoey? 
Mr. Hory: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. R. A. Hoey, recalled: 


ty The Wrrness: I would rather prefer this morning to deal with a number 
_ of questions that I promised to answer at this session. The first question was 
one put by Mr. Bryce, and he wanted an explanation with respect to the 
_ventralization program that is taking place in the province of Nova Scotia 
at Escasoni on Cape Breton island and Shubenacadie, near Halifax. o 

In 1941 the department gave a great deal of thought to the conditions 
prevailing on the 19 Indian agencies in Nova Scotia. The records going back 
to 1911 indicated that the population of Indians in Nova Scotia had remained 
practically static at 2,000, or a little over. The departmental expenditures for 
the maritimes had gone up from an expenditure of $54,779.26 in the fiscal year 
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1910-11 to $323,352.10 in the fiscal year 1939-40. I believe there were 19 
agencies, and the Indian agents in charge, without exception, were part-time © 
agents. 2 3 a 

Mr. MacNicou: On all nineteen? , 4 


The Wirnuss: Yes. You can see that with 2,000 Indians spread over 19 
agencies they were in comparatively small groups, and the number in no case 
would justify the employment of a full-time Indian agent. The population 
appeared to be remaining static but the expenditures appeared to be mounting 
rapidly. The minister then in charge of the department, the Hon. Mr. Crerar, 
decided to have a thorough investigation undertaken. He selected Mr. W. 8.) 
Arneil. Mr. Arneil had served four years with the Soldier Settlement Board 
and had served on the Canadian Farm Loan Board as appraiser, and had bee t 
associated with the Dependents’ Allowance Board in Ottawa, and the minister’ 
felt, and the officials of the department felt, that he was ideally qualified to 
undertake such an investigation. The present program of centralization was 
undertaken following Mr. Arneil’s recommendations and I want to read very 
briefly one or two statements from his report:— 4 


... lhe part-time agent has little time to act in an advisory capacity 
to the Indians and still less time to act as the agent in securing part- 
time employment or assisting the Indians in the sale of their handicraft 
products. 4 
Another factor standing in the way of any substantial reduction in 
annual expenditure is the existing system of medical care. This system 
despite its unreasonable costs appears to be wholly inadequate to maintain. 
a reasonable standard of physical fitness amongst the Indian population. 
One might refer particularly to the ravages of tuberculosis, evidence of. 
which was encountered periodically during the course of my inspection. 
Nor was I convinced that the attempts made by our medical officers to” 
control venereal diseases have been wholly successful. I could not escape 
the conclusion that unsanitary home conditions—one might refer to 
them as filthy conditions—are in no small measure responsible for the 
origin and spread of diseases which render hospitalization, with its 
resultant cost, necessary if not imperative. y 
Then, later he states: — 


...One finds the problem of illegitimacy in evidence more or less on al. 
the mainland reserves and the Sydney agency, Cape Breton island, with 
little or no attempt made by the part-time agent to correct this con- 
dition. One might be justified in stating that the young Indian girl is 
looked upon as legitimate prey by a section of the population. When I 
refer to a section of the population I have in mind particularly transients, 
negro and white, who periodically drift into the province. It is gratifying 
to report, however, that one is not confronted with the problem of 
illegitimacy in three of the agencies in Cape Breton island; Glendale, 
Tona and Christmas Island. In these three agencies the average popu- 
lation is greater than that of the mainland agencies. These Indians, 
however. live on their reserves which are not close to urban centres. 
I am definitely of the opinion, after a careful investigation, that the 
standard of morals and decency reached by these Cape Breton Indians is 
due almost wholly to the supervision and influence of the parish priests. 
It is significant and worthy of note that in each of these agencies the 
parish priest is the Indian agent. The last illegitimate child born at 
Glendale agency was in 1933 and one would have to go back much further 
to find a case of illegitimacy on the Iona or Christmas Island reserves. 
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The fact that there appears to be less consumption of alcoholic liquor on 
these reserves can be attributed also to the wholesome and uplifting 
influence exercised by the agents. 


; We decided from that report—many of you have read the complete report— 
_ to abolish 17 of the 19 agencies that existed at the time ‘and to centralize in - 
- groups, one at Escasoni and the other at Shubenacadie. Now, the original 
_ acreage of the reserve at Escasoni was 2,800 acres. The branch immediately 
- purchased approximately 3,860 acres of which acreage 860 is agricultural 
_ and and 3,000 is timber land. The cost of the land purchased at Escasoni 
_ to this date is $30,888.48. At Shubenacadie the original reserve consisted of 
_ 1,715 acres; 1,768 acres were purchased at a price of $10,477. Now, members 
of the committee who come from the west and who are accustomed to large 
holdings, and who have witnessed the operation of large holdings will be disturbed 
a little perhaps at this limited acreage; but if you will turn to page 10 of your 
oa minutes of 1946, table No. 3, you will see that the total acreage of the reserves 
_ taken over under the centralization program was 18,188; of that area 17,441 
- were heavily wooded; and the acreage cleared but not cultivated was 5314 
and the acreage under actual cultivation was 2153. 
a However it was decided to centralize these groups and to put in full- 
ry time agents. Two full-time agents are already employed. Also employed at 
each reserve is a full-time medical officer and we want to establish on each 
| ‘reserve a nursing station with a qualified nurse in charge. And perhaps, most 
_ of all, we want to establish on each reserve a 4-roomed graded Indian school. 
L Now, I would not be fair to the committee if I did not state that, from 
the outset, there was a division of opinion in the department itself with respect 
to the feasibility of this whole program. I have always taken the position 
that unless our schools function properly by carrying out a program of 
education based on the actual needs of the group concerned, bringing them up 
~ to a point where their education and moral standard will permit their leaving 
_ the reserve and taking their places as blacksmith, mechanic, carpenter, fisher- 
“man, and so on then the project must, of necessity, fail. It was never our 
‘intention that these two reserves should be used for anything other than a train- 
ing ground, and a home of refuge, if you like. Now, any Indian gainfully 
- employed in the province of Nova Scotia can remain where he is. No compulsion 
has been exercised, but we have used our powers of persuasion because the 
_ educational, medical and administrative setup is such that we think we can 
B serve them at these two points better than when and if they were scattered all 
- over the province. It is just lately, at a conference of the Indian agents for the 
_ province of Quebec and the maritimes that I discussed with the Indian agent 
in charge of Escasoni the advisability of setting up one or two small factories 
on that reserve—probably lumbering—and he suggested that there was a great 
opportunity for the establishment of an axe-handle industry and he thought 
perhaps a basket-making project should be still further developed. We now 
_ have at that agency a co-operative store. That store will be operated under an 
| advisory board made up of the Indian agent, the principal of the school, 
_ the chief of the band and any others whose assistance they may seek. 
- Now, I do not know that there is much that I can say other than that. 
What the future will hold in store is something that I cannot prophesy with 
“any degree of certainty. At the time it appeared to be the only thing we 
could possibly do. Complaints came from the homes of the white residents, 
where we have these small groups of Indians, about the moral relations, the 
_ temptations besetting their sons—some of these complaints have come to 
members of parliament, and some have come by way of letter. It was really 
very, very disturbing. We thought that this was the only thing we could pos- 
ibly do. Now, a number of members visited most of these spots and their 
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opinions on the worthwhileness of the set-up will be even better than mine, 
because I have not had the opportunity of visiting either of these reserves. 

Next, I would like to answer a question put by Mr. Castleden. Mr. — 
Castleden was anxious to know what program we had in mind for groups of © 
Indians living on reserves where the land and resources were wholly incapable 
of supporting Indians, such as Indians who are living on land which is not. 
capable of producing crops and where there were insufficient hunting grounds. — 
We made a start in the province of Alberta, last year, as Mr. Harkness knows. 
We bought $225,000 worth of land for the Stoney Indians. Mr. Allan, our 
superintendent of reserves and trusts, is out there at the present time negotiating ~ 
with the provincial government for the purchase of additional land for the © 
Nordegg Indians. We have $160,000 in our supplementary estimates this year to — 
purchase additional land for the Nordegg Indians and one or two other groups 
there. 

Then you come to the province of Manitoba; development of the Summer- — 
berry area and other areas was decided on by the department to supply the © 
Indians with a resource and with an opportunity to become self-sufficient and 
self-reliant. Where you have a group—such as the group which appeared 
before the committee who claimed that their reserve land was wholly incapable 
of supporting them, and we have Mr. MacNicol’s word for that—I would say 
that the only thing we can do at the moment is to stake out additional land. 
If they are a hunting and trapping group of Indians, then we should seek to — 
secure from the provincial government the leases on the hunting and trapping ~ 
ground necessary to maintain that group of Indians. In the north country it is 
comparatively simple. When you get down south and wish to purchase land 
there are reactions. Already in Alberta the purchase of land in the well-_ 
settled districts has a disturbing effect on municipal government in that the — 
purchased properties become tax-exempt. When you go into a well-settled 
district in’ Canada where you have a municipal government functioning, © 
purchase of land on a large scale cannot be done without causing a great deal 
of disruption and dissatisfaction; but in the north country it can be done with 
comparative ease. . j 

Now, to come to Ontario. Since I came into the department, we have leased 
from the Ontario government 47,000,000 acres of land for selection and ~ 
development. I refer particularly to the beaver projects. Of these projects, only — 
one or two have begun to come into production. But I think that the develop-— 
ment of these projects in northern Ontario and northern Quebec is one of the 
biggest things the Indian department has ever attempted. . 

Perhaps I mentioned before in answer to a question in this committee, 
that Dr. Cooper of Washington university, who has spent 32 years in™ 
anthropology, travelling between Prince Edward Island and the Queen Charlotte 
islands, and has lived among these people for 32 years, in a brief statement: 
to the department made a declaration that Canada was unicue in that it had 
resources in that north country, potential fur resources, which in his judgment 
would enable this country, if well conserved and scientifically developed, to pay 
off its national debt in a comparatively short period of time. Members of the 
committee must have been deeply impressed by the statements made to this 
committee by Mr. Conn. The Ontario government has now become deeply 
interested in the development of a larger district up there and we hope shortly 
to be in a position to secure leases for other large areas. I am confident that the 
Ontario government will ask for the development of that northern area as 
provincial project, although there is now way of being certain of that at the 
moment. We are hopeful that they will develop a large area in northern Ontario 
as a provincial project, and we have the assurance that should they do so the 
Indians will be amply provided for because the Indian is unexcelled as a trapper 
and hunter. That is what Dr. Cooper said: other countries of the world may 
have potential fur resources, but in Canada we have not only the potential 
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fur resources, but we have the personnel, people who have become over a 
_ period of centuries acclimatized to living there in a way that the white hunter 
and trapper never has. I have delivered a great many speeches in this country 
in wich I declared that agriculture was the great basic industry of Canada. I 
have been wondering within the last two or three years if I was not misleading 
the public; fur, after all is a great basic industry in the Dominion of Canada. 
_ There is a real foundation in the North for future development, providing it is 
- earried on along scientific lines. And you will recall, it was the fur resources 
_ which led to the opening up of the North American Continent. 

And now, in Quebec, in addition to the leasing of land in the north we have 
_ been purchasing land at Oka, and I have already indicated what we are doing in 
the maritimes. 

; Finally, I come to Mr. Blackmore’s question. I have stated that Mr. Allan, 
_ superintendent of reserves and trusts, is already in Alberta, and has been there 
for a couple of months. He is authorized to conduct negotiations with respect 
to the purchase of additional land. We asked him to visit the Blood reserve and ~ 
have a look at conditions there, and if possible, to meet a group of young Indians 
who are deeply interested in becoming established as agriculturists on small 
holdings of from 50 to 100 acres. By the way, we have received a report from 
_ Mr. Allan and I have put an item of $25,000 in the supplementary estimates for 
this year for the purchase of tractors and seeds, power plants, threshers and 
one combine; and Mr. Alln in one of his preliminary reports on this matter— 
and I am particularly anxious to bring this to the attention of the committee 
_—indicated that the Blood band was about to receive $200,000 from the Prairie 
| Farm Rehabilitation scheme, and maybe another $100,000 from the St. Mary’s 
irrigation project. If Mr. Allan and I had a free hand we would place that 
money to the credit of the Blood band and use the interest almost wholly for 
the establishment of the young Indians who are anxious to become farmers, or 
_ who are interested in agriculture and want to remain on the reserve, or make a 
contribution to the band by operating farms. We would put it on deposit and 
use the interest, and perhaps supplement it, in the establishment of these young 
'men. But here is what we are confronted with from the administrative 
standpoint: if that money is paid to the Blood band, the older men particularly. 
_the men from 65 to 70, are going to.demand a substantial cash distribution. 
_ $100,000 has been mentioned. Well, we do not believe that such a cash 
distribution would be a good thing, even for the elderly Indians. 


We Mr. Atran: I do not think it is a good thing to disburse funds, but the 
demand will be made. Those funds will have to be disbursed in conformity with 
~a resolution of the band. If the band pass a resolution asking that distribution 
_be made, then the minister is rather helpless in the matter. And now, let us put 
ourselves'in the place of the old Indian. He has lived for years on the Blood 
reserve, he is finally incapable of continuing to earn his living—remember he 
would be around 65 or perhaps even 70—and he says: if this is added to the 
‘capital of my band what hope have I of benefiting in any way from the annual 
| Anterest payments that accrue from year to year; what I need is a little help, now; 
what I need is social security, now; what I need is repairs to my home, now. One 
ean readily understand his position. That leads me to express this view; we are 
' confronted with that problem not only at the Blood reserve but at a great many 
other reserves. If a contemplated sale had gone through at Sarnia we would 
have been confronted with such a demand there. 

That leads me up to the point where I must express regret that there has 
not been some statutory provision made for the care of aged Indians. It would 
simplify a problem, especially the one which confronts us now on the Blood 
“reserve, and it would relieve our Indian agents of a great deal of detail work 
which takes up—as home of the Indian agents have told me—two-thirds of 
their time, providing relief; settling disputes at the store; checking up as to 
‘whether the recipient has actually received the relief to which he is entitled; 
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sending in distinct and separate vouchers for each recipient; answering depart- 
mental correspondence. They are really a relief agency. Again, again and } 
again I have been told ‘by the Indian agents that they are relief agents, that 
they have no time to devote to worthwhile constructive programs on their 
reserves such as the promotion of agriculture, such as the request for establish- 
ment from this group of young men. And you will find in my original submis-. 
sion in 1946 that I estimated that, of the $1,000,000 provided for welfare through 
the department, until the outbreak of the war, 82 per cent was spent in relief. 
At the present time 1 would hazard a guess that 70 per cent of that $1,000,000 is 
spent in relief. It is not the cost I'am dealing with at the moment. It may be 
adequate, or it may be inadequate. I am bringing up some of the administrative 
difficulties that arise, from the standpoint of the Indian agent and his care of 
the Indians, by reason of the demands that come to us from time to time for. 
cash bisbursements, such as the demand which is likely to come from the Blood. 
band, and which force us to make disbursements which we do not think are 
sound, either from the ee of the department or from the standpoint of 
the Indian himself. 


Mr. Casttepen: If the Indian were more economically secure you will 
agree there would not be the need for these relief distributions? 


The Witness: Oh, no. I would be in sympathy with the old Indian whol 
has the greatest problem to face. 


Mr. Casttepen: My problem is this. If that Indian had been given an. 
opportunity to make a living for himself and had built up proper provision for 
his old age, there would not be the necessity for this large expenditure for reliety 
If you have a large number of Indians—and it is quite evident that there are 
quite a large number—who are living on reserves where they cannot make a 
living, if it were not for that, the need would not be so great, would it? 


The Wirness: Well, if the Indian had the opportunity, and had: taken 
advantage of it and had provided for his old age, he would have a sense of 
security and he would not present any particular problem: but a great many of 
them have not had the apportunity or have not taken advantage Of TRAE tae 
had it, and they have no au sense of security, they are really in need. 

Now) Mr. Chairman, as I said at the last meeting of the committee, in my 
judgment the Indian service is largely administrative, or perhaps two-thirds 
administrative and one-third legislative. I have noticed that members of the 
committee from time to time when our senior officials were on the stand, that 
is the senior officials from the provinces, the members were constantly asking 
how many agencies they had under ‘their direction, how many farming 
instructors they had and so on; and I have a statement here which I thought 
would be helpful to the committee and I am going to suggest that it be PY tb 
on the record. 


The CuHarrMAN: Is it your lowes that this statement be put on the record, 
gentlemen? 


Carried. 
The WITNESS: 


BRITISH COLUMBIA— a 
Population, 25,515. 4 
Indian agencies, 18; Indian farming instructor and constable, 5, Sa 
Schools: aa 

Residential, 13. 
Day, 56. . ae 
Enrolment, 4,160. ae 
$ 


Hospitals, 3; Beds, 590. nig es 
Land, 832,085 acres. oss a 
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ALBERTA 

i Population, 12,441. 

ss Indian agencies, 10; Farming instructors, 19. 
i Schools: | 

Residential, 19. 

Day, 1. 

= -~-* Enrolment, 1,987. 

s Hospitals, 5; Beds, 467. 

a“ Land, 1,403 851 acres. 

a SASKATCHEWAN— 


ONTARIO— 
Population, 32,421. 


ir Population, 14,158. 

3 Indian agencies, 9; Farming instructors, 31. 
@ > Schools: 

e Residential, 14. 

i Day, 28. 

Bs Enrolment, 2,652. 

a Hospitals, 2; Beds, 103. 

Re: Land, 1,193 452 acres. 

| MANITOBA— 

ig Population, 15,933. 

He Indian agencies, 7; Farming instructors, 10; (seasonal), 1 
i. Schools: 

ie Residential, 9. 

a Day, 43. 

ioe Enrolment, 2,650. 

q Hospitals, 6; Beds, 210. 

a Land, 483,130 acres. 


Schools: 
Residential, 13. 
Day, 76. 


Pbaahnens 4,426. 
Hospitals, 3; Beds, 77, 
Land, 1,303,485 acres. 
QUEBEC— 
Population, 15,194. 
Indian agencies, 18; Farming instructor, 1. 
Schools: 
; a Residential, 2. 
ie Day, 30. 
_ Enrolment, 1,548. 
Hospitals, Nil. 
y Land, 183,375 acres. 
‘% NEW BRUNSWICK— 
a Population, 2,047. 
Indian agencies, 3. 
Schools: 
Residential, Nil. 
Day, 10. : 
Enrolment, 357. 
Hospitals, Nil. 
Nursing stations, 4. 
Land, 37,753 acres. 


Indian agencies, 24; Farming instructors, 3; (seasonal), 1 
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NOVA SCOTIA— 
Population, 2,364. 
Indian agencies, 2; (before centralization, 19). 
Schools: 
Residential, 1. 
Day, 9. 
Enrolment, 533. 
Hospitals, Nil. 
Land, 19,787 acres. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND— 
Population, 266. 
Indian agencies, 1. 
Schools: 
Residential, Nil. 
Day, 1. 
Enrolment, 28. 
Hospitals, Nil. 
Land, 1,667 acres. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES— 
Population, 3,816. 
Indian agencies, 3. 
Schools: 
is eee YE 4, 
Day, 2. 
erin 272. 
Hospitals, Nil. 
Land, 5,918 acres. 


YUKON— 
Population, 1,531. 
Indian agencies, 1. 
Schools: 

Residential, 1. 

Day, 6. 
Enrolment, 192. 
Hospitals, Nil. 


Indian Population as of 1944 


Alberta... 5%. Pea nae 8S NS ENRON RAN 12,441 © 
British Columbia. . METS APE RM on al eat ATS 25,515 
ig Ws eV RNs 8) ee a ame Sar a ae ATL TIN Wnt Ss 2 Nh 15,933 
RAPA mtrewrick (i) . 7us ecw ann Oe cea 2,047 
IMGrbhiweeb LRerritOrless accered Va eons cenabel eniaa 3,816 
IN OV ANS COUR Her ian) atl Sead ds Re Ue oe ol heen hab eete 2 364 
Ontario... . ft Aaa Awe tee ee eras 32,421 
Prince Edward ‘Island. . Be ORIN) ON TRESS. Scr 266 
Gebers ee ARS Sa RRMA RN hs ee MOR lad di 15,194 
Saskatchewan. . ee ea aha ie De eh gaa ay oh at err 14,158 
By Qi bE(0' i rei eee seta Be a PRY CaM 6 MELT AF oc 1,531 


TEORHT Neh a tee hc ee eae 125,686 


a | “INDIAN ACT 1967 
Parliamentary Appropriation aise: 

% Indian Affairs.. .... Serta aS WA ca ae NN. GR ae 

Indian Medical Services... HED be a we ea PO 4,638,808 


BOA ss). whey Ot ae OO OG 


Indian Affairs Staff 
Employees in the field (including 427 casuals 


and 339 school teachers) . ~ 1,160 
Employees at Indian Affairs Branent H. a Otaws 72 
BPC Da OP. ight eu Geer Ny ert OLE. 1;232 


Annual Production Figures for Province of Alberta 
Grain Production 1946 


Bushels 
RAM tes oc ate Sis terest Aan! OE Sle 0a, 246,862 
ULE Ait Oe BERL Ree teats 8 Sr Om 258 992 
SOLON Aa eR Oe 6 th. ay ere PRE alias 38,274 
MEX AOR EGRCL EC. 15) 0 ac. we SRE MOG eta ad 6,674 
AOC Saipan ar da SA fon ag clo TR 550,802 
| Live Stock as of 1945 
(1946 figures not yet available) 
Head 
Departmental, bulls. sss seeks ee 247 
Steers: 
Wee ECMO che «sho: Fy MO ee ae eee oe 317 
PR Ginn hRU) «5 Role mans AP re MRR oe Ei es 1,760 
= VEO x © sie 44a Pa eee beets eae 2,205 
a RNCINS Pee Tso 1 LA A ee ear 7,318 
Heifers: | 
DERE. te ae Ape een agen ea eat et 1,789 
Wiig ECA CS RRR A Reg eA cate «Pale ee 2,200 
LT ObBlY + Baepeinae ee gel See) oe 15,836 


Fur Conservation 
Total Indian revenue to date from 6 fur preserves....$ 471,299 46 
It is to be noted that 5 of the 6 preserves have not yet 
attained full revenue producing status and that the 
above figure includes revenue from the Summerberry 
fur rehabilitation block alone the sum of.,........ $ 311,648 81 
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Ido not think there is anything more I have to submit at the moment. } 
Mr. MacNtcou: Can we go ahead and ask questions now? | 4 
The CHarrMAN: Yes. I believe Mr. Farquhar has a question he wants — 
to ask, first. <e 


By Mr. Farquhar: Fg 4 
Q. There is a question I would like to ask about the Indians on the — 
Brunswick House reserve up in my constituency, that is the reserve near - 
Chapleau. Their complaint is that the reserve on which they were located 25 © 
years ago was sold, and when it was sold there was a definite understanding < 
that they would be provided with another reserve, and they claim that has not © 
been done. Can you give some information on that?—A. Yes. That reserve 
was sold, as they state, to the provincial government. The land was sold, but ~ 
the timber remained the property of the Indians and it has not all been disposed — 
of, yet. ‘Then we entered into negotiations with the government of Ontario — 
for the purchase of a suitable reserve to take the place of the one disposed of; — 
and about a year ago I took the matter up with the Deputy Minister of Lands, ~ 
and Inspector Arneil and I had agreed then on the location of the reserve and — 
its acreage, and they promised to go into the matter and let us have a new — 
reserve for a nominal sum. We could not just agree during the course of that — 
interview on the price. It was a very nominal price, but we pointed out that 
we had surrendered the old reserve for a mominal price and they should be a 
little more reasonable. I left that interview on the understanding that the 
deputy would take it up with his minister; but I do not know, Mr. Farquhar, - 
what progress has since been made but | would be surprised if Mr. Arneil has © 
not come to some definite understanding with them already in the matter. I 
can check upon that for you and let you have a report. It is now just a matter — 
of working out the price. 
Mr. CastLepen: But the matter 1s twenty-five years old. 4 
The Witness: Well, the disposal of the timber tied things up for a while. | 
It was finally agreed with the province that the timber would remain the — 
property of the Indians. : q 
Mr. CastiepEN: That should not interfere with the establishment of these © 
Indians on a new reserve. How many Indians are there there? 4 
The Wirness: I forget. There were not many of them. 
Mr. Farquuar: I think there were about 125, around that. 


The Witness: Yes. cel). oh Sa 
Mr. Farounar: I would also like to take up a matter which came to my 
attention a while ago. It was in connection with repairs to schoo!s. There are 
some schools up there which are not in very good repair. a 
The Wirness: You refer to residential schools? is 
Mr. FarquHar: Yes. | 
The Witness: Do you mean the one at Chapleau? ; 
Mr. Farquuar: Yes, at Chapleau. 
. The Wrrness: Colonel Neary can tell us about that. | _ 
Mr. MacNicot: The children are playing around all the time instead of 
being in school. 7 4 
Mr. Farquuar: I didn’t hear about that. Was that at the separate schoo ; 
at Chapleau? | a 
Mr. MacNicou: I think that is it. os 2a 
The Cuairman: Would that not be the one at Temagami. And there is a 
school at Gull Lake. There were complaints about those, too. i 
“9 
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_ Mr. MacNicor: I thought it was at Chapleau. 

_ The Cuatrman: Shall we proceed in the usual manner, around the table? 
By Mr. MacNicol: 

_ Q. You were speaking about the Blood reserve. You have been over the 
Blood reserve. You know the topography of the ground; roughly it is about 260 
feet from the escarpment down to the St. Mary’s river which forms the 
oundary of the Blood reserve. Perhaps I should put it this way, it is 260 feet 
from the river level to the height of land on which the reserve is located. When 
the dam on the St. Mary’s river is completed, I believe it is to be about 155 feet 
high, there would not be any reason that I can see why water could not be 
‘pumped from the reservoir, or lake if you like, up onto the land on the reserve. 
“That is the only way I know of by which you could make that land worth 
‘anything. The Indians on the Blood reserve cannot do anything without water, 
but they can do a lot if they have water there. So I would say to the department 
‘that they should have pumps installed to irrigate the land on this Blood reserve. 
That is not very far from Cardston where they irrigate the land and they get 
‘tremendous crops. You could do the same thing on the Blood reserve and that 
would take care of these soldiers to whom you contemplate giving land. You 
‘could follow the same programme there as they are following down in the United 
‘States where they give 80 acres of irrigated land to the boys. You would need 
‘to develop a very considerable programme of irrigation to build up the Blood 
E mdian reserve. Have you any such plan in mind?—A. I cannot truthfully say 
that we have. I think that is one of the phases which Mr. Allan will be studying 
‘now because he is out there for that purpose. We think he will have something 
ao report in that regard. The development of the reserves, that is the reserve 


— Q. 1 think you ought to do something of that kind because the public 
‘around there will not put up forever with land of that high quality remaining 
uncultivated. I know that on each side of the reserve the people are protesting 
ybout it not being developed. Tremendous crops could be taken off that land. 
*herefore I recommend that the department consider that as a very reasonable 


suggestion. All they are raising out there now is cattle, and there is not very 


much in that.—A. Perhaps the committee might be interested in the acreage 


St. Marys and the Belly rivers. It is a tremendous area of land.—A. Yes, and at 
ethbridge all those people around there and around Cardston will not tolerate 


ig — Mr. CASTLEDEN: It is capable of supporting large numbers in wealth. 
. Mr. MacNicou: Decidedly. They could do a tremendous job there. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


a day or two ago and with respect to which we received some varying replies; 
is to what had been done in New Brunswick about the movements of some 
ndians at Oromocto. That is one of the points which was visited when some 
AL? 


were down there as a royal commission last year. I see the name mentioned here 
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I would just like to read into the record certain parts of this letter written b 
Chief William Saulis, of the Tobique reserve: . - 


ToBiquE Resmrve, N.B., | 
June 3, 1947. 


To the Editor, : 
The Sentinel-Press. 3 a | 

I wish that you could spare space in your. press for my appeal t 
the public in eastern Canada for the welfare of the Indian race. Th 
public by now knows the condition of the Indians and their reserves an 
that a special joint committee of the Senate and the House of Common 
is inspecting the Indian Affairs branch, which was appointed at the tim 
of Confederation by the dominion government to be the guardian an 
the trustee for the whole Indian race in Canada, and that it has had fu 
power for administration over the Indian race to its own taste, and h 
Indian himself has had no choice. Whether or not the laws of the Ag 
fulfill the requirements for his welfare, he has to live accordingly. Man 
men have visited the Indian reserves from the Department of India 
Affairs branch in all these years, complaining about the Indian not being 
self-supporting. | | 


I will not read all of it, although I think it should all be on the recor 
And it continues: 
I will make my appeal with Chief Paul of the Oromocto reserve an 

with Mr. E. T. Adney of Upper Woodstock. I protest at having this 20 ¢ 
and I call on the rights of the public to send their protests to the joi 
committee in the House of Commons for this is not the wording | 
the treaty. The wording of the treaty is that the Indians were to | 
left peacefully on their reserves. They were not to be molested by an 
of His Majesty’s subjects. a 

I judge that the Indian Affairs branch is overstepping its trusteeshi 

going beyond His Majesty’s word of honour. Those that ‘sympathi: 
with the Indians should act at once. ia 


I would like to refer for a moment to Mr. E. T. Adney, of Upper Woodstoe 

I believe he is perhaps the best-informed man on Indian affairs that we ha 
to-day in that part of the country. My own idea was that it would have be 
well for us to have invited Mr. Adney here so that we could question hi 
before this committee. a 
Now, my question relates to the proposal to remove these Indians aw 
from Oromocto which the commission visited, and which I also visited soi 
years ago. May I ask if it is correct that these people are being forced 
move from the Oromocto reserve?—A.No, that is not correct. a 
Q. Could you give me any information as to why a report of that ki 
should get around? I think the department is capable of following the prop 
procedure, but whatever is done should be done with the approval of the ch 
of the band of that reserve-—A. The Oromocto reserve is a very small reser 
about 125 acres. | a 
Q. Oh yes, it is small—aA. I had the assistant chief of the division of reserv 

and trusts look into that in the absence of Mr. Allan following your questi 
and here is what he said in reply:  - 
As requested, the following information is furnished in connect: 

with the purchase of land at Escasoni and Shubenacadie, Nova Sco 

and Kingsclear, New Brunswick: | | ee 
Escasont ae 
Acreage of original reserve—2,800. 2 a 


b 


ae : 
a Branch purchased approximately 3,860 acres. Of this acreage 860 
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is agricultural land and 3,000 timber lands. The cost of all land purchased 
at Escasoni is $30,888.48. 
Shubenacadie 
a. Acreage of original reserve—1,715.50. 
1,768 acres purchased and the purchase price is $10,477. 
Kingsclear ; | . 
Approximately 500 acres purchased from Mr. Charles Murray and 
negotiations proceeding with the Roman Catholic church for an additional 

10 acres. The purchase price is $13,000 to Mr. Murray and $400 to the 

R.C. church, making a total of $13,400. 

It is my understanding that this land was required to provide better 

— agricultural land for the Indians of the St. John river valley, that is, 

the Ormocto, Woodstock, St. Mary’s, Devon and Kingsclear reserves, 

Hl and particularly for the purpose of locating Indian veterans who were 
eilgible for grants under the provisions of the Veterans’ Land Act. 

As you are aware, we have had some correspondence with Mr. Adney 
of Woodstock, N.B., regarding a complaint from the Indians that they 
would be compelled to move to Kingsclear. However, it is my under- 
) standing that it was the intention that centralization would be on a> 
as purely. voluntary basis and that it was not the intention to compel 
any family to move to Kingsclear against their wishes. 

By. (S¢d) M. McCRIMMON 
s for D. J. Allen, Superintendent, 


| 
| 
a k Reserves and Trusts. 


, . 
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Now, myself, I have not written but I have signed several letters declaring 
emphatically that no compulsion would be exercised, and the head of a legal 
firm in the city of Ottawa—lI forget his name at the moment—came to see me 
‘a few days ago and I told him exactly what had taken place and what was 
likely to take place and he went away apparently satisfied, and he said he 
would write at once and reassure his clients that there is no element of com- 
pulsion in the maritimes. We have no statutory right or departmental right 
or ministerial right to ask any group of Indians to abandon their reserve. 

a ~ Mr. MacNicou: That ought to be satisfactory. I quite appreciate that 
you want to give land to the veterans, and they cannot always be accom- 
modated on the home reserve. As I recall it, one of the things made there 1s 
baskets. 

' The Cuarrman: Yes, some make baskets, and some make axe handles. 


Mr. Harkness: While we are on that point; Mr. Hoey says that there is 
no compulsion used to force an Indian to leave or go to a particular reserve. 
In my opinion there is compulsion, and a very considerable amount of it, 
particularly in so far as the veteran is concerned; because the veteran 1s told, 
if you go to this reserve—in this case it is Kingsclear,—we will approve your 
‘grant for $2,320; we will build you a house and get you started on a farm; 
but if you do not go to that reserve we will not approve of it. In other words, 
there is compulsion to the extent of his $2,320 on an Indian veteran down there 
to move off his own reserve in order to get the benefits due him under the 
Veterans’ Land Act. In fact, there is a considerable measure of compulsion. 


- The Wrrness: But if he cannot qualify on his own reserve, he has to 
move to one where he can get his $2,320 grant. The only way he could get that 
and remain on his own reserve would be through an amendment to the 
Veterans’ Land Act, as-it stands now; otherwise, he cannot qualify, and that 
is something over which parliament alone has control. 

 92181—23 
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The CHAIRMAN: What should he do then? . 


Mr. Harkness: Well, there are several reserves on which there is sufficien 
land to enable the veteran to qualify. He needs only three acres to qualify 
and that is available on most of these reserves. Let us take Devon reserve: 
even there there are several veterans settled and more could have been settled 
and on the other reserves there is room to qualify all these people who ar 
applying, so far as I can see, but they are not allowed to build or go aheat 
under that scheme. That applies particularly at Oromocto. From what I hay 
seen it appears to me that there is ground for serious complaint about the 
way in which the administration of the grants to veterans is being carried ¢ ou 
down there. 


The Cuarrman: Is it not a fact, Mr. Hoey, that if they want the veterans 
grant they must move off their home reserve? 


The Witness: Yes, because of its size. 
Mr. Castiepen: But if they want to stay on the home reserves? 


The CHAIRMAN: They want to be on the home reserves, but it is a questiol 
of whether it is economically feasible for them to make a living at the onk 
location where they can qualify under the present Veterans’ Land Act regu 
lations. 

Mr. CastLepEN: I understood that they do want to stay on the reserve. — 


The CuarrMan: No, I don’t believe so. 


Mr. Harkness: In my opinion, it was much more advisable to give thel ‘ 
Indians the advantage of this grant on those reserves where they are close to 
town where they are employed than it would be to remove them to a place lik 
Kingsclear where they will have no prospect of work, where they will be fa 
away from town and where they could not get employment. It seems to m 
that by compelling them to remove to Kingsclear you are taking them awa? 
from the possibility of their making themselves economically independent. 


The CrHarrman: Of course, on this Devon reserve, to which you referred 
there are some veterans’ houses being erected. We saw that when we wel 
there, did ‘we not? 


Mr. Harkness: No, there were not. There were actually only three 0! 
the Devon reserve as I remember it, that had been erected, and for whiel 
permission had been given; but the whole thing has been stopped, and otk 1¢ 
veterans who were applying were told that the only condition under which the 
could get the benefit of the $2,320 would be by moving to Kingsclear, that the 
could not get it otherwise. That is why I say it is not only compulsion, but 
think it is an indignity to the Indian veterans themselves. 


Mr. Case: May I ask Mr. Harkness if there was any more land availa 
at Devon? 

Mr. Harkness: There is a certain amount of land at oe but I belil el 
more land could be acquired nearby; but apart from Devon altogether, ¢ 
these other reserves there was plenty of land available. Devon was the onl 
one on which the question of land entered into it at all; and the Indians fro 
the other reserves were told that in order to get the benefit of this grant th 
would have to move to Kingsclear. 


The CuatrrmAn: What we must keep in mind is what is to the xavaaae 
of the Indian. If it is to the advantage of the veteran that he should move ot 
of a reserve such as Devon, then I think that is what we should recommend. 

Mr. Case: It seems to me that the Indian veteran is Just as much ential . 
to receive the benefit of his land grant of $2,320 as is any other _veeraiaae 
he has a right to have some say as to where it is to be spent. 
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_ Mr. Martruews: Is not this a matter which would come entirely under the 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs? 

~The CuarrMan: Yes, I think so. But take Devon, you will recall that the 
iouses there were very close together. 
_ Mr. Harxness: Say we leave Devon out of it. The same situation applies 
4 other reserves. Actually, also at Devon there was sufficient land for at least 
hhree or four more to be located on that reserve but they are not allowed to 
yuild. On the other reserves there was plenty of land, and they were not even 
ying to go ahead. It seems to me that this is an absolute scheme to compel 
ind force these Indian veterans to go to Kingsclear. There is no question in 
Bae about that. I think Senator Taylor and Mr. Lickers agree that that 

the case. 

The Wirness: What nearby reserves did the committee visit? 


The CHAIRMAN: We visited most of the reserves along the St. John river. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


 Q. The reserve in that area that is causing most trouble ; is the Oromocto 
eservation, and they claim that some land across the road from the reservation 
ised to belong to the reservation and was sold by someone who had no authority 
o sell it, and they claim that if they had that land back again they would 
lave all ‘the land they need for their veterans—A. At Woodstock there is a 
otal acreage of 153 acres. 

_ Q. Have you got the original acreage, long ago?—A.The records show 
ere was transferred to the dominion government at confederation 152 acres 
nd they have it yet. 

Q. How did they get the idea that they had some more land?—A. Oromocto 
as 125 acres. I do not see how you could settle any returned veterans on that. 
did want to say to the committee that following Colonel Harkness’ representa- 
ion, a few weeks ago I arranged with Major Patrick to go down there im- 
aediately following the Quebec conference of Indian agents. He is visiting 
ll those points personally and meeting the returned men. 

_ The CuHatrman: Will you tell us, for the purpose of the record, who 
epior Patrick is? 

The Witness: Major Patrick is the senior branch official in charge of 
Mainistration of the Veterans’ Land Act, and his. was one aspect of our 
dministration that I hoped would be carried through with dispatch and with- 

ut criticism and with a good deal of warmth and enthusiasm. I think in the 

hole of the dominion this present case is, perhaps, the only criticism we have 
ad, and I think it all arose from the fact that the local administrative officers 
yere convinced that it would be a cruel thing and a hardship to establish a 
tan on three acres of rock or three and a half acres of rock. We bought a 
arm at a substantial cost to the department—good agricultural land—in an 
ttempt to let these men have a beautiful home and barn. You can see by 
he price that it is a good farm. We had to use persuasion to get it. Maybe 
fe made a mistake; maybe we should have let them settle on a rock- bound 
eserve and paid out the money. When Major Patrick comes back—maybe 
efore the sittings of this committee end—you will be able to question that 
xperienced official who has been on the ground and who has:had discussions 
4th the veterans concerned and who can be far more helpful to you than I 
juld possibly be. I can speak only to the general program we had in mind. 


We. ‘ 


4 By Mr. Harkness: 
ag Q. The point is that you bought only 500 acres and most of that is not 
a epee es land. If you try to settle thirty or forty veterans there 
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they cannot make a living by ceca In my opinion it is fax bemans to hag 3 
them build on the reserve they are on. Consider the people at Devon, e en! 
if they have only an acre or less, they have employment at Fredericton. uses e 
could not, Colonel Harkness, under the existing regulations. They would have 
to have three acres. 
Q. The only place that applied was at Devon. You could have put up more 
veterans at Devon. It did not apply at other places. I do not look upon thie 
as being anything but an excuse for the compulsion to make Indian veterans 
leave their own reserve and go to Kingsclear. 
Hon. Mr. Taytor (Joint Chairman): At Devon the Indians had full Bue 
ment in Fredericton and wanted to stay there. If they move to Kingsclear 
they may be deprived of employment. But if they stayed in Devon they: could 
not receive the benefits under the Veterans’ Land Act. 
Mr. MacNicou: Do they not send the children from Oromocto in to 
the an school at Woodstock? Some of them have been educated there. 4 
_ Harkness: It all seems to me to be an effort down there to force 
all xan Indians away from the edge of the town where they are employed 
to Kingsclear which is an isolated spot and where they would have no oppor- 
tunity to make their living. They would be there with a few acres of poor land | 
on which nobody could make a living. 
Mr. MacNicou: Where is Kingsclear? 


The CuHatrMan: About 15 miles north of Fredericton. It was called French 
village. i 
Mr. MacNicou: Is it on a river? ‘ 
The Cuatrman: It is on the St. John river and it is on the hichvaa 
There is a nice farm there. ¥ 
Hon. Mr. Tayror (Joint Chairman): As far as agriculture is concerned, I 
think it is ideal. § 
Mr. Harkness: It would be all right for two or three men, but is it 
hopeless for thirty or forty to make a living there by farming. 
: Hon. Mr. Taytor: For the veterans who want to follow agriculture it is 
ne. 
Mr. Harkness: There is only enough land to aber: two or three farina 
Hon. Mr. Tayior: I would say it would support more than that, if lance on 
the present reserve was cleared. 
The CHarrMAN: Do the Veterans’ Land Act Previsione permit a pers on 
building on a 40 foot lot? 
Mr. Harkness: No, he is supposed to have two acres. a 
The CHairMAN: He cannot get two acres at Devon and at Devon there j 
nothing but rock. :, 
Mr. Harkness: J was leaving Devon out of it. The same policy has hem 
followed as far as the other reserves are concerned where they can get thre ate 
acres. 
Mr. MacNicout: Would it be possible for the committee to recommend tha 
the pertinent legislation amended in so far as the Indians on the St. John iv 
are concerned, because they have been there for 300 or 400 years? 
The CHairMAN: It is to be hoped that early next session if this committl 
is reconstituted, as I expect it will be, we will get into the revision of the India 
Act immediately. ~ 
Mr. Harkness: There may be some chance along that line. E 
Mr. Case: I wonder what Mr. Hoey would say about the representatior on 
made by the Indian veterans which were in effect to be permitted to stay 0 
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» land that belonged to them on the reserve, and that that would not be a 
int. That is what they complained about; that they should have consideration 
to the fact that the land really belongs to them. 


oa The CuarrMan: I should say it belongs to them as a sort of joint venture; 
; belongs to the band. | 
a Mr. Case: Yes, if you grant an Indian that land, conversely you are taking 
_ from the Indians of the band. 
4 The Cuarrman: I do not think you grant the Indians the land. 


- The Wirness: Before he can qualify under the Veterans’ Land Act he has 
9 be given a specified area which has got to be surveyed and allotted to him. 
ntil that-is done he owns it only in the sense that we who sit here own the 
arliament buildings. We may, but we cannot dispose of them. There are other 
es interested. The Indian owns reserve land in common until he gets his 
ocation ticket; then he can lease is at the consent of the band or he can sell it 
oF another Indian. When he dies his heirs inherit it. 

© Mr. Castiepen: That was one of the objections. 

y The Wirness: Yes. 

_ Mr. CastuepeN: Many of the Indian bands do not like to allocate land; 
hey like to hold it, in a community way. 


' 


* The Wirness: When we had the Saskatchewan chiefs before the committee 
me of them, whose name I have forgotten, promised me definitely that that. 
vould present no difficulty. 

ye The CuarrMan: It is fair to state that the Indian, if he is off the reserve, 
an get the same benefits under the V.L.A. as a white person. 


_ Mr. Harkness: That does not enter into this matter. In the Veterans 
ffairs committee we passed this provision that as far as Indians are concerned 


hey could get this grant of $2,320 on the reserve, and the situation in New 
mth pol and also Nova Scotia is that the Indians—because of the regulations 


‘the. policy to be followed by the Indian Affairs Branch—are not allowed to 
ake advantage of that grant unless they go where the Indian Affairs Branch 
ay they must go—to certain specified places like Shubenacadie, Ecasoni or 
Singsclear. 

‘a The CuamrMan: Would you be in favour of keeping them on that reserve 
if Millbrook, outside of Truro, where those dilapidated houses are? 

EB Mr. Harxness: I would, most definitely. 

- The Cuarrman: That is a matter of opinion. 

-.. Mr. Harxness: Any Indian veteran in that area that wants to build a 
ottage—and they were building two when we were there—should be permitted 
10 do so. The Indian Affairs Branch started to carry out the provisions in 
‘ecard to veterans’ land grant, as it was intended by the Veterans Affairs 
sommittee they should be carried out, but the policy was changed and now they 
lay suddenly: “No Indian veteran can take advantage of this grant unless he 
toes where we say.” 

e The Cuamman: Well, Major Patrick will be back next week and he can 
Ive us a complete report. 

- Mr. Harkness: I will be contented if Indian Affairs revert to what 
yparently was the policy when this matter first came up and let the Indian go 
head and build on his own reserve. It creates bad feeling also in that certain 
Jian veterans who came back early started in building houses on their home 
serves and are fixed up satisfactorily but other Indian veterans who came 
ack later are denied those conditions. | : 


. Mr, MacNicou: The first ones were afforded the privilege. 


- 
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Mr. Harkness: Yes, but the Indian Affairs branch changed their poe 
and later said no. 

The Witness: We changed, Colonel Harkness, only when the Veterans 
Land Act was changed. The change in the pereuee was compulsory. That wa 
the time our change was made. 

Hon. Mr. Taytor (Joint Chairman): When it was increased from half a j 
acre to three acres? a 

The Witness: Yes, we were going along smoothly until then. 


By Hon. Mr. Stirling: 4 

Q. With regard to Mr. Hoey’s declaration about taking certain groups. of 
Indians in Nova Scotia and placing them in two areas, were those two reserves 
already in existence and were the Indians consulted about moving, and did they 
acquiesce in moving? Did they all move?—A. Yes, they were all consulted, 
and then we brought the Indian agents up and we had a number of conferences, 
and we asked for every consideration of opinion from them. The minister 
himself met them. He asked what should be done, and they expressed the view 
that this centralization policy would be sound. Even in Nova Scotia we have 
no power to compel an Indian to abandon his reserve. All we can say is that 
if he goes he will have medical care and a co-operative store, a nursing station, 
wholesale prices, and perhaps later there will be a little factory. It was hoped 
in the case of Escasoni that St. Francis Xavier University (Antigonish) would 
take an interest in it, as a sociological experiment and give it a certain amount 
of guidance and direction. As a matter of fact, conditions had become so 
shocking in Nova Scotia that white people were demanding action. We are not 
compelling Indians to move, except in the sense that Mr. Harkness speaks of 
compulsion. We are not asking any Indian gainfully employed at Truro to 0 
to Shubenacadie. 
Q. Did you have to build new buildings to house those who were moved?— 
A, Yes: 

Q. And what happened to the houses they formerly occupied? 

The CHarrMan: They usually went up in flames. 

The Witness: They were a source of infection and filth. 

Hon. Mr. Sriruina: Are they demolished? 


The Wirness: The majority of them have been burned. 


By Mr. Harkness: 

Q. In connection with the centralization scheme is it not a fact that the 
majority of the Indians in Nova Scotia are opposed to it?—A. No. 
(. When the evidence that we took when the commission was down. therl 

is published I think you will find that the majority of the Indians questioned 
were opposed to the centralization plan; they complained constantly that they 
were being forced into this plan and were being told that if they did not go to 
Escasoni or Shubenacadie they could not get any education for their children 
or medical attention or any relief, and they would be out of employment. In 
other words, they would lose all their Indian rights. I think the commission 
evidence will bear me out that that was the ceneral tenor of the stories we 
heard from most of those Indians. And, furthermore, the Indians who were the 
original inhabitants of Escasoni were complaining about all these people being 19 
brought ; in on them which they thought, and I think they are quite correct in s¢ 
thinking, would make it impossible for them to continue to make on the particular 
- reserve. tye Well, it is just possible that additional land may have to be bought 
at both points; but I rather hope that our educational and economical poliey 
would be sufficiently sound to render that unnecessary. ' 
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__ Now, when people say that the central reserve system is a retrograde step, 
they usually refer to it as a bar to assimilation. The facts do not bear that 
out. I do not think I know of any group of Indians in Canada more progressive 
than the Six Nations group. They live on the reserve. The overwhelming 
majority of them are opposed to enfranchisement, voluntary or involuntary, and 
they are very proud of their race and their position. I recall that there were 
five girls sent from that reserve to receive higher education and they all married 
white men. One of them was a graduate of Toronto university and she married 
one of the most distinguished citizens of Brant county. There is no reason in 
the world why, if by educational effort, we bring these people up to a certain 
standard of development, and exploit their skills, there is no reason why the 
‘process of assimilation cannot proceed; but it all depends upon properly super- 
intending welfare and training, and the educational policy. We must not 
continue to let them leave school from Grades III, IV or V—we should keep 
them in school until they are 25, or until they are fit in mind and body to 
compete with a fair hope of success among white people. That is the thought 
the advocates of centralization had in mind. Others say it is impossible. Maybe 
it is, I do not think so. 

| Q. How many Indians do you think this Escasoni reserve could provide 
with an adequate means of support?—A. I could not answer that question 
because there are timber resources there, they have a sawmill in operation 
there. I do not know how limitless these resources are at all. Maybe it would 
‘be possible and even desirable to purchase additional land; and Inspector 
Arneil refers to Crown land, no doubt owned by the province, adjoining that 
limit being available. All that was very thoroughly investigated. I would think 
‘we might be able to take care of a thousand Indians on that reserve. 

— Q. My personal opinion was that the place would not support anything like 
‘a reasonable standard of living for more than 20 families. The amount of 
agricultural land is very limited and the amount of timber apparently was not 
‘so very extensive, and the timber is rapidly disappearing. That was my chief 
objection to the centralization scheme. I do not think the people at Escasoni 
are any better off than those at Shubenacadie, and I do not think there are 
‘sufficient economic resources there to support one-tenth of the number of people 
being put on that place. It seems to me the result of that centralization policy 
is going to be that you will make these people perpetually a charge on the 
dominion government; in other words the taxpayer is going to have to support 
‘them in perpetuity, rather than leaving them on the reserves where they are at 
the present time and where they have good prospects of making a living for 
themselves for the most part. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would refer the committee to the brief from Shubenacadie 
which will be found at page 868 of the 1946 Minutes of Proceedings, where it 
‘says in part: 
a We suggest they should further the education so as to enable the 
students to become self-sufficient after they leave school. 

Yes, there are other matters far too numerous to go into detail 
with at this time, but I would like to bring this one to your attention. 
The majority of the Indians of this reserve are labourers, others are 
; basket-makers and axe-handle makers. At the present time there is 
we plenty of work for everyone, but in time to come there should be some 
other means of making a living. We would suggest a box mill, chair 
factory, basket factory or something to provide work for those who 
cannot go to other places to work or to hunt for jobs. We also believe 
in centralizing the Indians on one big reserve so that it will be possible 
4 to have a medical centre here. Our doctor has his office about ten miles 
from here and sometimes he is not available for some urgent cases. 
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- That is signed by Chief Stiplus Knockwood, Couneillo Martin Saick and 
Councillor William Paul. © i) 
Mr. Harkness: I would pean as far as the eastern ieee eseeelvel | 

are concerned—from the evidence we took when we were down there— 
that I do not think there is any question that there was general” complaint. 
The CuarrMAN: It is a matter which we must discuss and to which we: 
must give serious consideration. There is a variety of opinion on it. We have - 
to think of what is to the best advantage of ie Indian himself. That is what 
most concerns us. a 


By Mr. Harkness: 

Q. I have just one other question with respect to the Indians at onde gua 
have the Alberta provincial authorities reached any agreement, or indicated 
their willingness to enter an agreement, about the matter?—A. They have 
intimated that they would be glad to discuss the matter with Mr. Allan at the 
time of his visit, and they have expressed a willingness to allot land; bu e 
whether they are prepared to transfer to us a particular tract which we have i In 
mind as ideal, or not, I am not prepared to say. Negotiations are continuing. 
Q. There has been no further real progress?—A. That I do not know, 
due to Mr. Allan’s absence. He will be back in about ten days and I would. 
expect that he would perhaps have some more information on that plan. 
Mr. MacNicout: That land at Nordegg would have to be irrigated, t00,, 
would it? | 
Mr. Harkness: No. a 


a 


By Mr. MacLean: 


Q. Can you tell me how many acres are on the Indian reserve at wis 
cocomagh?—-A. I am sorry, I cannot give you the number of acres. | 

Q. Or the population on the reserve near Sydney?—A. Well, so many 
of them are employed in the United States, and a number of them have moved 
either to Shubenacadie or Escasoni, it is exceedingly difficult to state how mam 
would be there now. Whycocomagh has 1,555 acres. 

Q@. How many acres are there at Nyanza? 


The Cuamrman: We can get that information at some other time. 


By Mr. MacLean: 


Q. Then may I ask this question: have any boats, nets or other Ashita 
gear been supplied to the Indians at Eseasoni?—A. I could not say, Colonel 
Neary could check up on that for you. 

@. And another thing, at Escasoni are they using the lumber for public 
sale?—A. Not yet, it is all being used for the construction of Indian homes.” 

ae 


By Mr Oase- 


@. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Arneil, the superintendent of Indian agencies for 
Ontario, is reported to have made a special trip to Sarnia to deal with a situa- 
tion there. I wonder if Mr. Hoey would like to comment as to what is the 
situation there?—A. Well, a proposal was made by an oil company to lease quite 
a substantial acreage at the Sarnia reserve and the offer was rather an 
attractive one. The Sarnia band discussed the matter on more than one 
occasion with Mr. Arneil and in his absence as well, and they rejected the offer 
they refused to lease. This company was exceedingly anxious if they could not 
get the larger acreage to get a smaller acreage, on which to establish tank 8, 
I think, and they entered into negotiations with two or three locatees, men 
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who hold a particular acreage to whom it had been allotted, and entered into an 
lagreement with the oil company for a long-term lease. And now, the band 
are very indignant at that action on the part of certain Indians leasing their 
private holdings, so to speak, when the band refused to lease the larger 
acreage. They have had one or two indignation meetings. I think they are; 
having another one on Friday night. Mr. Arneil went down to a meeting some 
time ago and informed me by wire, and he also sent in a brief report in which 
he intimated that the Indians had expressed great indignation at the action of 
the department in sanctioning these leases. That is the last word that I have had. — 
-_Q. Would the individual Indian be within his rights in proceeding in that 
way ?—A. Strictly, yes. 


'  Q. Then the band’s appeal is not at all likely to succeed?—A. I can’t 
see how. Under existing legislation we never refuse to approve a lease. An 
Indian has a summer cottage to lease, or forty or fifty acres of land which a 
white neighbour of the Indian wants to cultivate. We never refuse to permit a 
lease in those circumstances. | 
na 


By Mr. Inckers: 


—  Q. Does not the department have to have band consent to allow these 
people to go on the reserve?—A. Well, that is all endorsed on the lease, Mr. 
Lickers; those rights are set out in the lease. 

Nee Q. Does not the department ask the band or the council of the band to give 
its consent to allowing lessees to come onto the reserves?—A. If it were held in 
common by the band we never take action without consent of the band and 
without approval of the band. The approval of the band must be secured first and 
the surrender obtained, before any steps can be taken to lease; that 1s true at 
Walpole Island and Sarnia and on the Six Nations, as you know. 

— Q. Yes, that is why I was wondering. In connection with the Six Nations” 
the procedure is the lessee makes an application before the council for approval 
to reside on the reserve and after he gets that approval then the question of 
‘the lease is considered.—A. That is not the policy followed usually, in so far 
‘as locatees are concerned. An Indian who has secured a location ticket can lease 
his land or rent it, subject to department approval. That is what was done in 
this case. ; 

i _ Q. That is violation, or an encroachment by the white people on the reserve 
‘in connection with a lease. Do I understand it is different with a locatee?—A. 
It seems that there are times when it would be desirable; you take the case of 
‘summer cottages. Summer cottages provide an important source of revenue on 
many reserves. 

¢ ~The Cuatrman: That applies to Walpole Island, for one. 


4 
= The Wrrness: Yes, and particularly to summer cottages. If the owner or 
i 


eatee had to obtain the consent of the band it would be exgeedingly difficult, 
‘not impossible, at certain seasons of the year to secure even a meeting of 
} the band; so, under the Act, the locatee can lease, subject to departmental 
approval, at any time. 


4 By Mr. Case: 

E.- Q. Now, I come to my next point; what method does the department follow 
}in checking the rolls as to the number of Indians who are eligible for treaty 
money or the disbursement of funds—A. Where treaty payments are regularly | 
made over a period of years, rolls are exceedingly accurate and complete, births 
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and deaths are recorded and accurate details kept. Now in the western 
provinces and in sections of eastern Canada where treaty payments have not 
been regularly made, Mr. Case, where there is an apparent encroachment of 
white settlers on a reserve—suppose for instance we take the Caughnawaga 
and St. Regis—the rolls, in my judgment, are rather incomplete and perhaps 
inaccurate. We have under consideration at the moment the appointment of a 
senior official to go from one end of Canada to the other to work out new rolls 
and with authority to determine who should be a band member and who should - 
be excluded. A 

Q. In connection with the old rolls, whose responsibility would it be to 
remove the name of deceased Indians?—A. The Indian agent of course. ae 

Q. And if he failed to remove them they could remain there?—A. They 
are checked very closely at treaty payment time. If you were to observe treaty 
payments you would be amazed at how complete it is, and how all the amounts 
necessary, whether $5 or $50 are checked very closely. f 

Q. Then I take it that these old rolls are pretty carefully checked.—A. 
Yes, we keep a close check on the old rolls. . y 

Q. To make sure that the names of deceased Indians are removed.—A. And 
this commissioner will. have the special duty of making a federal investigation 
and check on all treaty payment rolls. . 


Mr. Lickers: It will take a matter of years to do that. 


By Mr. Castleden: : 


Q. I was wondering, Mr. Hoey; how would you classify the Indians on 
various reserves? You have about 132,000 Indians in Canada. It is quite | 
evident from the evidence we have had before us that there are some who are 
in very excellent condition financially, some Indians who possibly earn from 
$8,000 to $10,000 or more a year; there are others where conditions are not quite 
so good who have a fairly decent standard of living; and then there are some 
who are only fair, where the income is probably less than $1,000 a year. I am 
wondering if there are any great number who are really very badly off, and 
what the proportion in these other three classes I have indicated may be; and, 
particularly, how many there would be in the very low income group. I was 
wondering if you could classify those approximately by percentage and how. 
you would divide them up?—A. Well, the other officials of the department might 
not agree with me in this, but when I was superintendent of welfare and training 
—when we had our first discussion with respect to the revision of the Act—I 
thought one-third of the Indian population reasonably well-advanced, in many 
cases indistinguishable from the white man. For instance, when you came to a 
band like the Six Nations it is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to detect 
any difference between that group of men and any ordinary municipal council. 
I think one-third across the dominion are reasonably well-advanced and 
reasonably well off, including those Indians of British Columbia who are— 
engaged in the fishing industry, and particularly so since the departure of the. 
Japanese, a 


By Hon. Mr. Stirling: | ‘ 
Q. You are referring to the western Indians?—A. All of them across 


Canada, I say that one-third would be reasonably well off. 4 
@. Oh, it was all across Canada?—A. Yes. Take Caughnawaga. I suppose 
it would be hard to estimate the earnings of some of those Indians, they are 


steel-workers, and some of them make quite substantial daily wages. 
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By Mr. Castleden: 


+ Q. They go to the States and work on structural steel, do they not?— 
A. Yes. They are well off. They are in great demand at all times for work on 
buildings like the Empire State and other big structural steel works. 

a Q. How many would you put in that class?—A. I would put about one- 
third in that. Then there is an intermediate one-third that work as section 
foremen and do a little hunting and trapping and a little guiding and in 
addition have subsistence gardens and work in lumber mills. Their economic 
base is not as broad or as dependable or as thorough, and their life is more 
' hazardous, but on the whole they make a fair average living. Then there are 
' the Indians in the extreme north, right across—with the exception, of course, of 
the Indians in the coastal area of British Columbia—they are the people to 
whom we have to devote the most attention and for whom we are trying to 
secure leasing of grounds for hunting and trapping, and for whom we are trying 
to develop the business of fur-bearing animals. It is the absence of the fur- 
bearing animals and the depletion of the lakes of fish that has affected their 
economic welfare. They are the ones who are the most urgently in need of help, 
and I think the department is making a real attempt to bring relief to them. 
Their condition became much worse after the return of the natural resources 
_to the prairie provinces because the Crown land in the right of the dominion over 
which they could hunt and trap became Crown land in the right of the 
provinces, and the provincial game guardians naturally felt it was their responsi- 
bility to enforce discipline on the Indians and the Indians did not like that. 
I think that contributed to their economic destruction. I remember a chief, 
coming from Mr. Bryce’s constituency, who came down to Winnipeg where he 
took the full arts course in St. Boniface college and then he went to one of 
the business colleges and took a course of training there. He was a particularly 
well-educated man. I asked him how he could leave Cross Lake, I think it was, 
and spend six years in Winnipeg acquiring an education. He said it was the 
presult of the living obtained by his father from the fur industry, particularly 
_ beaver. And I said to him, how would you say the fur resources are to-day 
compared with the fur resources when you were a boy—and I am speaking 
e from memory now, but I think he said that he hadn’t seen a live beaver 
in that area for a period of ten years. 

Q. Well, then, you think there are about one-third of them living under 
really subnormal conditions?—A. I would say so, yes. 

- -Q. Now, as to your recommendation in regard to restoring the economic 
status of the Indian; in that you refer to the long-range plan; do you think 
there is any possibility of giving relief to these Indians who need it in the 
| way of economic re-establishment within five years? Do you think you can 
bring those Indians back to a position of economic stability within five years?— 
A. Where land exists, such as exists in northern Alberta where a survey has 
been undertaken by engineers employed by Ducks Unlimited and where an 
accelerated development is possible, relief is almost immediate. That was our 
_ experience at Summerberry, within a year or two. But when you undertake the 
development of a beaver preserve and you have to bring in live beaver from 
_ Algonquin park or other districts, you cannot think of any increment for a 
period of ten years. I do not see much that you can do for these people in the 
e meantime outside of working out a proper relief schedule that will enable them 
to live in a state of comparative comfort. They are just going to be charges on 
us. I cannot see any way around it. 


Se 
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Q. I think you also Themed in your outline the ee a a revolvi 
plan, a fund, out of which money would become available to any Indian 
wishing to establish himself on farms or other projects; that 1s, money wou 
be available out of this fund for the purchase of land or for the purchase © 0! 
machinery and equipment in cases where land is available, to help them in 
becoming self-sustaining. How can we get money for that purpose? There is 
not sufficient money in the band funds and as J understand it the Indian cannot 
get it on his own. In the United States they have undertaken a big objective 
of that kind and it is a major factor in their re-establishment program. Has any 
survey been made as to the amount of money that can be used at the present 
time to help the Indian establish himself in an economic position somewhat 
similar to what is being done in the States through their revolving funds?— 
A. We have $300,000 in our revolving fund. Now, we have never drawn 
more than a fraction of it for the simple reason that we have not been able 
to get the equipment, supplies and so on, necessary to make it work. I think 
I can not do better than refer to the work which was undertaken by . Dr 
Robertson in Saskatchewan, who established a number of community farms, 
He used to get loans from the revolving fund, at the Pelly agency in particular; 
and they were remarkably successful. One of the things which has made the 
use of the fund difficult has been the great shortage of agricultural farm 
machinery. We sent over representations day after day—I had a call the 
other day from the purchasing agent who said: I will do my best but I cannot 
promise when it will be available. There is still an acute scarcity of plows. ) 
tractors and equipment necessary for these men to make a success. In loaning 
money from that fund we have encouraged young Indians in groups of four of 
five to take up 500 or 600 acres; in other words, where land is available, ta 
work on a co-operative basis until they redeem or liquidate their obligatig 
to the fund, and then they can split it up. That was Dr. Robertson’s original 
idea and I would like to see it continue. Where there is an individual who has a 
reasonable chance of success and we know that he can secure the proper 
equipment, whatever he wants, that is the advice we give him. 

Q. Who gives approval to the application, is it the agent?—A. The. agent : 
the inspector and the minister. 

a CHAIRMAN: Before you go further, are you going to be very long? ~ 

-CasTLEDEN: If there are going to be no further meetings of the 
ee I still have one or two questions I would like to ask while Mr. Hoey 
is here. 

The CuatrMan: Well, you know we are trying to wind up the business 0! 
the committee before the close of the House. We hope the House will close 
pretty soon. 

Mr. CastLepEN: I think it will be continuing for a couple of weeks. 

The CHarrMANn: Is that a prophecy or a threat? 

Mr. CastLepEN: Nobody knows, if you are not a pet I must say that I 
am ae ¥ 

The CuHarrMANn: We are going to meet on Wednesday, and fie a part 0: 
that time, at least, we will be in camera. We might then be able to continue 
questioning Mr. Hoey while he is still before the committee, but for a par 
of that time at least we will be in camera. 

Mr. CasTLEDEN: That is agreeable to me. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before we close, there is a report from the inspector © of 
schools in connection with Caughnawaga. If « is your pleasure v we will hav 
it filed as part of the minutes. 


Carried. (See Appendix GJ). 


y 
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Mr: MacNicou: When he comes back, Mr. Hoey might put on the record 
the exact position of that Oromocto reserve, where the chief told us he once 


‘farmed his own land on the west side if the road—I forget the name of the 


man to whom it was given or sold—but the chief farmed his own land there and 
it was given away, or sold, by someone connected with the reserve who had no 
right to sell it and he claims that if he had that land back he would be all 
right. I would like to have a report from Mr. Hoey on that and any information 


as to exactly what the rights of the Indians on that reserve are. 


The Wirnezss: I shall be glad to do that. 
The Cuarrman: We will meet again on Wednesday next. 


The committee adjourned at 1.05 p.m. to meet again on Wednesday, 
July 2, 1947, at 11.00 a.m. 
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APPENDIX GJ 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, QUEBEC 


5851 Clanranald Ave., 
Montreal 29, 
June 13, 1947. 


The Director, 
Indian Affairs Branch, ott 
Department of Mines and Resources, 


Pe bliss 


oA 


I have the honour to submit the report of my annual inspection visit t 
the schools of the Caughnawaga Reserve. 
As you may see by the accompanying reports on the individual classes 
I found the general progress very satisfactory. 
- The Principal, Sister M. Albertus, seems to be very active in the administa 
ae of the schools and in the supervision of the classes. She spends half of 
each school day in the Eastern School and the other half in the Kateri School. 
That her supervision of the teaching is constant and vigilant is evident from 
her knowledge of the progress of the classes and of the individual pupils. 
The general behaviour of the pupils seems to be very good. I believe that | 
there are few cases of bad conduct. The pupils are polite and friendly in 
their attitude towards.a visitor. Their oral language shows constant improvement. 
The schoolrooms are clean and orderly. They have been made as attractive 
and as comfortable as possible. There is no point in mentioning the lack of 
blackboard space in some of the temporary rooms, or the lack of light in some 
of the others. This will be remedied by the building of a new schoolioa 
which, I understand, will be undertaken in the near. future. 
During my visit, I inspected the woodworking shop and the houselial 
_ science room. Some interesting and useful articles have been made. The pupils’ 
interest in the activities of these departments is even greater than in previous } 
years. 


(Signed) A. E. WESCOTT, 
Inspector of Schools. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Hovtset oF ComMMONS, 
Wepnespay, 2nd Jury, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
appointed to continue and complete the examination and consideration of the 
Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), and all such other matters as have been 
referred to the said Committee, met this day at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Presiding: Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., Joint Caairman. 


Present: 


The Senate: The Honourable Senators. Blais, Macdonald (Cardigan), ee | 
Taylor—sé. 


The House of-Commons: The Honourable Mr. Stirling and Messrs. Brown, 
Blackmore, Bryce, Castleden, Charlton, Farqukar, Gariépy, Gibson (Comoz- 
Alberni), Harkness, Matthews (Brandon), (Vice-Chairman), MacLean, 
MacNicol, Reid and ’Stanfield—15. 


In attendance: Messrs. W. J. Ford Prati: R. A. Hoey, Director, Indian 
Affairs Branch; Major George Patrick, i/e Veterans’ Land Act Administration, 
Indian Affairs Branch. 


From 11 o’clock until noon, the Committee met in closed session. 
b 


On motion of Mr. Matthews, it was 

Resolved: That the subcommittee on agenda and procedure be authorized 
to prepare and submit to this Committee for consideration a draft report of the 
recommendations to be made to Parliament before the close of the present 
Session. 


Mr. George Patrick, officer in charge of the administration of Veterans’ 
Land Act, Indian Affairs Branch, was called and made a statement with regard 
to the V.L.A. allotments to Indian veterans on certain reserves in the Maritime 
provinces, and was questioned. 


alled and concluded 


Mr. R. A. Hoey, Director, Indian Affairs Branch, was rec 
he had previously been 


his presentation with regard to matters about which 
questioned. 


At 1 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned to meet again at the Call of 
the Chair. 


T. Lb. MeEVOY, 
Clerk: of the Joint Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovsz oF Commons, 


Jcux 2, 1947 
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The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and che House of Commons 
-2 sppointed to examine and consider the Indian Act, met this day at 11.00 a.m. 


- Mr. D. F. Brown (Joint Chairman) presided. 

Closed meeting from 11 o’clock until noon. 

The Cuatrman: We will now go into the open meeting. 
§ Mr. Marruews: I would move that 


ee a draft report be prepared by the 

2 ubeommittee for consideration by the joint committee. 

fs The Cuamuan: That is the next matter of business. We must prepare 
in interim report of this committee to parliament. Now, in order to. do that, it 

vas thought advisable that you authorize your subcommittee on agenda and 

_ procedure to prepare a draft of a report which will be brought back to this 
~ mmittee, for consideration and approval before presentation to both Houses. 


4 a ‘ & 
SBE Bk Pgh 
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At oe 


see 


ig A motion has been put, authorizing the subcommittee to prepare a draft 
a report which will come back some day next week for your consideration. 
‘= Have we a seconder? 
fs Mr. Rew: I will second the motion. 
The Cuamuay: All in favour? 
j Carried. 
_ Now, gentlemen, we have Mr. Hoey and Mr. Patrick here. 


Mr. CasTLEDEN: Before we go into that I would like to ask if a brief has 


‘een reecived from the Vancouver branch of the Canadian Civil Liberties 
Union? 


<> 


ibd 


The Cuarrman: I thought every member of the committee had received a 
/4%py of the Civil Liberties Union brief, but apparently that is not so. The 
| nef will be submitted to the subcommittee on agenda and in all probability 


ie ARN aes 


tO 


It is really not necessary, 
subcommittee it will take al] 


|=*eause when the matter comes before the 
|. *tessary and proper action. 

| 

| 

| 


| ull later be printed as an appendix to our proceedings. 

if Mr. Casttepen: I would ask that the subcommitiee on procedure should 
“4xke some action with regard to the recommendations contained in their brief. 
@ The Cuamman: You-can make a motion. 

ie 


ie Mr. Grsson: I wonder if the whole committee would like to give some 
3 


gsteral direction to the subcommittee. I wonder if the subcommittee should 


= The Cuarrman: The only idea would be to expedite proceedings. You 

suld either accept, reject, add to or subtract from the subcommittee’s report. 

‘1 can make a suggestion now if you would like to do so. It will be the 

/. mittee that is going to present the report and not the subcommittee. 
: Mr. Grsson: Perhaps we had better go on as we are. 


3 
iF The CHarrmMan: Have you any suggestions to make either privately or 
piicly? 


+ Mr. Grsson: I am on the subcommittee. I have some Suggestions, but 
| ~bably we should work on your suggestion. 


x any specific recommendations. 
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1986 SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 


Hon. Mr. Srtatine: Do I understand that the “steering” committee is the 
subcommittee referred to? | 
The CHamMan: Yes. 22 a : eae 
Hon. Mr. Srimrina: It would be very much more helpful to the committee, 
I think, to have something in draft form before it for discussion. - 
Mr. BuackMore: What are the things we have to do to-day? ts 
The Cuarman: We are to hear Mr. Patrick and Mr. Hoey. “Mr. Patrick 
has been down in the Maritimes, 1 believe. eRe 
‘The Cuarrman: In what connection? on i, ae ee 
The Cuarrsan: In connection with the Veterans’ Land Act dealings sg = — 
Indian reserves in the Maritimes. aoe 
Mr. Buacksorn: Speaking for myself, Mr. Chairman, may I say thet — 


while I want to hear Mr. Patrick I believe that remarks such as Mr. Hoey hag. “ 


made to this committee are of very great value and I would rather spend 
fifteen or twenty minutes listening to him. ae 

The CuarrMan: I agree with you that Mr. Hoey’s remarks have been 
very instructive and interesting and I have no doubt that many members oi 


this committee would like to spend many hours examining him, but we are beisg 


Ne 


criticized now for taking too long over our work and not bringing in a new. 
Indian Act or a revised Act. J think there must be’a termination somewhere” 
at some time. Fe 

Mr. Buackmore: Is the report we are to listen to something that will heip. 
us in changing the Act or is it additional evidence? : 

The CHairMAN: This is to assist us with our knowledge of the operation of 
the Veterans’ Land Act on Indian reserves, and for that reason we will be ins 
definitely better position in bringing in a new Act or revising the Act, or wot. 
pertains to that work. | 

Mr. Castnepen: Is there going to be any allocation of time? ; 

The Cuarrman: Yes, you have about fifty-five minutes. We will proceed 
in the usual way. I will now call Mr. Patrick. oe 


George Patrick, Indian Affairs. Branch, recalled: 


The Wrrness: I understood, Mr. Chairman, that I was here to answer some 
questions raised by Colonel Harkness at the last meeting. ae ee 
The Cuarrman: Yes, but Colonel Harkness is not here at the moment. — 
Hon. Mr. Stirtinc: He had to go to another important committee. 3 
The Wrrness: The chief question had to do with our compelling an 


Indian soldier to move to an Indian reserve other than the one to which 8 
belonged before he could get the Veterans’ Land Act grant. That was particulary 


ee - 


the discussion involved, as regards New Brunswick. I can say that in no pisce. 
with the exception of Nova Scotia, which was explained the other day and 
where there is a concentration taking place at Escasoni and Shubenacacie= 
in no place in Canada have we refused to accept an application from an Ind:a3 - 
because he asked to settle on a certain reserve. We have not refused to tsx® 
an application from an Indian or have we said to him that we do not w= 
him to settle there because we want him to settle some place else. 

Hon. Mr. Taytor: How about the Devon reserve? 

The Wrrness: This discussion revolved around Devon—that part of New 
Brunswick around Fredericton. For Devon If have sent back two application’ 
One of them was for $. J. A. Brooks who had been granted only one-seventh 
an acre on the Devon reserve and the other was for M. P. Sapier, who had bee 


granted only one-seventh of an acre at Woodstoek. There is another on™— 


ro 


rer 
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The CHarrRMAN: Why would you not grant it when <here was only one- 
seventh of an acre? 

The Witness: Because the regulations of the Veterans Land Act demand 
‘hat the applicant must have at least three acres. 

Mr. Bryce: It was half an acre to start with. 

The Wirness: There has been a great deal of har zeeling and criticism 
wer this thing, both from the white veterans and <he Indians. When the 
Veterans’ Land Act was first brought into force applicants were allowed to 
settle on small holdings of half an acre. It was even reduced to 20,000 square 
feet—that is 100 by 200, slightly under half an acre, but as you probably recall, 


4 little over a year ago the Act was revised by order in council and the 


provision was made that for a small holding two acres were required when the 
est Was Over $500 per acre. 

Mr. CHaruton: $500 or over. | 

The Witness: Yes, or over; and when it was over $500 three acres were 


‘required. Both of these were subject to a reduction of 20 per cent on account 


_ of irregularity—on account of some uncontrollable topograpaical feature. That 
~~ boils down that the two acres may be reduced to 1-6 and the three acres may be 


wt el 


reduced to 2-4, which is the absolute minimum the regulations allow. In the 
Devon reserve it was not possible to get that much property on the little street . 
mn which Indians are living; but at the conference in Quebec I pressed on the 
igents that while the requirement was for three acres there was nothing in the 
regulations to say that those 3 acres should be all in one block. and we have no 
bjection to a man having a building site, say, of hali an acre and his farm site 
somewhere else, to complete the three acres, so that we can m<et the requirements 


/of the V.L.A. I do not know whether I am wrong in making that statement 
; 2.4m open meeting or not, because I do not want io pull anything over the 


/‘.L.A.; but they do not say that we must have the land in one block. Therefore, 
-Isay we are justified in doing what a lot of people do and that is live in one 
_jlace and garden in another. We give our Indians that latitude, end we think 
“hat will overcome the objection at the Devon reserve. 


The CHarrMan: Do you mean that they could live at Devon and have their 
arm at Kingsclear? 
_, The Witness: No, no, Devon is quite a fair sized reserve. but part of it 
‘back in the bush. As you go up the road from Fredericton they are situated 


a little village street, but in the hinterland there is other land. 


By Mr. Charlton: 

_, Q. Are you inferring that they can buy two pieces of ground, one piece 
ing a half acre and the other two and a half acres?—_A. Yes. 

Q. And: on one piece of land they can build their hotse znd the other piece 
nay be half a mile away?—-A. Yes, as I understand ii. 

Q. What is wrong with that?—A. I cannot see anything wrong with it. 

Q. I doubt if you could get away with it—A. I am here to tel! you gentle- 
nen I am doing everything which is humanly possible to cive al] Indian veterans 
‘verything that they may be or may not be entitled to. but which they may 


T 


‘ave providing they meet all the qualifications of the regz!a*‘ons. 


Te Oe ee ae 


The CuarrMan: That is your job. 

The Witness: That is my job. It does not say in the regulations that 
te land must be all in one plece or even that it should be contiguous to 
‘nother part. We have no objection to a man having his house here and his 
“érden a little way up the road. i 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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The Wirness: At the time that this change was made from half am aezge 

to three acres I considered that half an acre was guite ample. This is only a 
part-time scheme, and I know that I would hate to develcp or Improve anything 
? ee . ung 


like three acres in my spare time. I do not think anyone can handle more thay 
half an acre in his spare time. . : 3 ee 


We wrote to the director, the Veterans’ Land Act, a: follows: eee 
. Reference is made to your circular letter 103-1946, Veterans’ Laz 
Act: regulation: 22A..--. . | eee 
It is noted that the minimum area for a small holding has 


to a reduction at the discretion of the Director 


Sau 
ce ap oO ee eee oe Sew ee 


Soe tt 
id TES) i 


bees 


It is doubtful that there is an Indian reserve where land acquired. 
by the Indian of a band for a small holding should cost anything in the — 


neighbourhood of $500 per acre and, in iact, in most cases the land i¢ | 


given free. 


Since there is no loan featured under section 35A will you ples. — 


advise if any variation in this regulation will be permissible in the case — 
of small holdings on Indian reserves. This information is being requested — 


in order that we may circularize the Indian agents setting out the new. 


conditions. : oe 


We received a reply from Mr. Murchison, the director, the Veterans’ Land Ack 


as follows: SAS 
Replying to your inquiry of the 18th in reference to our circuls 

letter No. 103 quoting Veterans’ Land Act regulations 22A, I may te 

you that this regulation will apply in connection with the establishment 


es 
3 
% 

33 

rk 


establishment takes the form of commercial fishing. 3 


Now, in commercial fishing they have permitted us simply a building lot ot 
the assumption that the commercial fishermen. particularly on the coast 4. 


British Columbia, would simply want a wharf for his boat, some place to dry 


his: nets and a place to live in shore. We have permitted them to take almess 
any reasonable amount of land, and the three acres does not apply. We have: 


ye 


circularized our agents to have three acres, for the reason that I do not krow 


ae 
Pe 


of Indian veterans on reserve lands in all cases except those where 


of Indian reserves in Canada with the possible exception of some in the heart~— 


of Vancouver or immediately adjoining where land is worth anything Hse 


$500 an acre. You might conceivably put them there, but those lands are. nee 


open for settlement. a a 
To give you an idea: the highest I have paid for Jand on an Indian resery® 


was $125 an acre. We questioned that price, because that is exceptional. Tit 


was at New Westminster on the Skwah Indian reserve. 


° - . - *% 3 PL ae “ 
It is noted that $1,000 is to be paid for eight acres on the SxWS=. 


Indian reserve. As $125 an acre appears to be high for land on 3 


: Indian reserve and this will in all probability be questioned by 


Veterans’ Land Act officials, will you please advise whether this = 4 
Tis i 


fair price and is in line with current prices being paid for similar lane 
this area. : 


a IPS 


Mr. Gillett, the Indian agent at New Westminster. replied: 9. 


- . . . I wish to state that similar land held by white people 2S hoe ; 


surrounding area is being sold for prices ranging from $500 to $ 
per acre. Sala 


a 


ot 


The land in question is cleared and fenced and the soil 1s excellenh 
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INDIAN ACT 193S 
That seemed to justify the price of $125 which I say is the highest we have 
ever paid anyone for land on an Indian reserve—from one Indian to another. 


By Mr. Gibson: - 

@. Did that money go to the band fund?—A. Nu, it went to the individual 
locatee who already owned the property. He had the Indian title and had 
made the improvements. : 

Now, gentlemen, Mr. Hoey suggested that I give you some statistics on the 
veterans of Nova. Scotia and New Brunswick for the purpose of the record. 
During the war we attempted, I understand, to get as complete a record as 
possible of the Indian enlistments. It was not an easy job, but I think the 
record is fairly complete. In the Escasoni agency we have a-record of 51, and 
in Shubenacadie 62. Palin saa 


By Mr. Blackmore: Se 
Q. May I ask one question there? Are those voluntary enlistments or do 
they include enlistments under some pressure such as was used to persuade 
some whites to join?—A. I could not answer that. There were very few—as 
a matter of fact In my experience we had very fevy—NRMA Indian soldiers; 
they were nearly all voluntary enlistments: 


Bays M rs Bry C6l Ae ga Pie eat 

Q. Will you tell the committee how you are going to find homes for those 
soldiers in Escasoni and Shubenacadie? We saw some who could not get 
homes?—A. Well, there is a sawmill at both Escasoni and Shubenacadie. The 
development started only a year or so ago. The practice is to allot a parcel 
of land to the Indian veteran, and then his house foundation is dug and the 
wall is put in and the labour is provided and the material. The difficulty 
has been getting materials more than anything else. 

Q. The department do not finish the inside of the house, do they; they just 
put up the frame?—A. There is only $2,320 available and that certainly will 
not now complete a house. _The frame is finished and the outside is finished, 
and in some of them the interior is well completed. aa 

Q. To get those benefits the Indian has to go back on the reserve, and 
when he does there is no opportunity for him to make his livelihood?——A. No, no, 
he has the same privilege as I have, and that is of coming under the Veterans’ 
Land Act and obtaining from them a grant or a partial loan of $6,000 to build 
anywhere he cares; or he can come under section 35 which is settlement on 
provincial-Crown land. ‘There are three separate schemes under the V.L.A. 
One can get from the director of the Veterans’ Land Act 36,000, but he must 
pay 10 per cent down on the value of the land and buildings and must finally 
take on a loan of something in the neighbourhood of $3,200 payable over a 
period of twenty-five years. That is open to an Indian veteran Just as it is to 
anyone else. 

The CuarnMan: There is no differentiation between a white man and an 
Indian? 

The Wrrness: None whatever. They are being told that as veterans. 


By Mr. Bryce: 

Q. Is any consideration being given to the reserve you closed up near 
Sydney which had one or two acres on it? That could have been made into a 
settlement for Indians where they would be close to their employment.—A. We 
cannot use it. Indians were moved out of there by an Exchequer Court ruling. 
That reserve was closed down. 

Q. Why?—A. At Sydney? Because it was within the city limits of a city 
having a population of over 10,000. : 
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Q. We are trying to assimilate the Indians, why not give them a chance 
there?—A. We cannot do that. econ 
Q. That seems to be what 1s happening all along—you are driving the = 
Indians farther back. We should be trying to bring them forward rather than 
driving them back. | ied 
The CuarrMaN: What do you mean by assimilation? ~ | Salsa 
Mr. Bryce: Bringing them in among the white people. ig 
The CuarrMan: Do you mean have him marry and take his place im our 
society? : eae “sigs 
Mr. Bryce: Yes, take his part in our society. | ees 
The CuarrMan: He is free, I think, at Sydney to take his part in society, ~ 
because there he is living right in the city and he is not on a reserve. Bee 
Mr. Busckmore: Subject to all the disadvantages to which Mr. Farquhar eo 
has referred. ee 
Mr. Bryce: Just a minute. Under the Indian Act or elsewhere he has had __ 
his treaties’ rights taken away. Now, we want them to go back on a reserve - 
and they will get everything that is coming to them. “a0 Li ee 
Mr. BuackmorEe: Whatever that may entail. 
Mr. Bryce: Whatever that is—medical attention and so forth. 
The Cramman: I agree. We must try to assimilate the Indian, and I 
think your definition is correct; that is, to have them assimilated into our 
society we do not want them to lose their blood stream by any means, and 
we want them to be assimilated into society. Now, we cannot assimilate them, 
as you suggest, by keeping them in the hinterland on reserves, we want to bring 
them out into the open, into the Canadian body politic. Aisles 
Mr. Bryce: Government regulations to-day are driving them back into ~ 
the hinterlands. Bent, ae 


The CHarrMAn: The reserve should be a training ground for citizenship. 
Mr. Bryce: They have been on the training ground for the last eighty 
years. Have they made a fair job? ; 
The CHarrMan: That is why this committee was formed. We see that 
something has to be done, in that direction. 3 
Mr. Buackmore: What would constitute encouragement? We have the = 
ghastly situation Mr. Hoey referred to in his off-the-record speech. Is that an |. 
encouragement to go off the reserve? ; ee ee 
The CHAIRMAN: What about you and me? We have to meet our obli-. 
gations as citizens. ~ | - : a7 eee 
Mr. Bryce: We did not once own the country; we are only immigrants. oy 
I do not know what you are or what your dad was— | 2 
The CarrMAN: I am a Canadian of a couple of generations anyway. 
Mr. Marruews: Mr. Chairman, I suggest that we proceed with the witness. _ 
The Witness: I gave you figures regarding Escasoni and Shubenacadie. 


oy 


At Escasoni we have eight applications approved; at Shubenacadie we have Six. 

In New Brunswick, in the northern district, there were twenty-nine enlist- 
ments and we have eleven V.L.A. applications out of the twenty-nine who are 
eligible. In New Brunswick west, there were one hundred enlistments and we 
have ten applicants 


around_Fredericton. Woodstock and St. Mary’s.~.ta 
Fredericton east there were sixty-six enlistments and we have ten applications 
approved. . 
The Cuarrman: Could you tell us something about Oromocto reserve? 
The Wiryvess: Oromocto reserve is a small reserve east of Fredericton. 
I have not got a single application from any member of the Ororaocto reserve 
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on record; no one has applied from there. Now, I discussed that with the agent, 
and the Indians are just sort of sitting on the fence wondering if they want 
to go to Kingsclear or if they want to stay at Oromocto. They have not given 
ys a decision. Partly the reason we do not get a decision is that there is lots 
of work to be done by the Indian who wants to work; and he is not very keen 
on bothering about this settlement until such time as he is a little bit squeezed. 


You ask about someone and they say, “Oh, he has gone to Maine. to work on 
the farms, to dig potatoes. | 
Hon. Mr. Taytor: I think the main request there was from the elderly 
- geople. ye . pee ? 


The Witness: That is a matter of welfare and has nothing to do with the 
Veterans’ Land Act. — | | 
By Mr. Bryce: : 
Q. You know where the street was—the rows of houses that were built by 
the department?—-A. That is at Devon. 
Q. You are not going to allow any more houses to be built there under any 
urangement?—A. We have not made that decision. These Indians work in the 


~ tity of Fredericton, and so long as they get three acres of land I am not interested 
~in whether they remain there or not. 


Pheri F 


Q. They would not get three acres of land in that town. 
The CHarrman: Mr. Bryce, the houses are all close together, but the three 
acres are away back of the place. 
By Mr. Blackmore: 
Q. Would the three acres in the town be subject to municipal taxation?— 


‘4. No; it is all reserve land. Up until the 3lst of May we had 504 Indian 


veteran grants across canada. That amounts to a total of $1,019,551.41, with 
an average of $2,023 apiece. Of that $1,019,551.41 we have been able to expend 


_ ‘0 date only $426,269, chiefly because we cannot buy machinery and materials 
ind we cannot get people to work for us. 


By Mr. Bryce: 
Q. Why cannot you get people to work for you?—A. Because they are 
quite keen to work in cities rather than to go out and work on Indian reserves. 


They take the line of least resistance. 


pha » 
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By Mr. Lickers: 

@. What do you offer these chaps in Devon—the follows kicking around— 
help dig cellars and build houses? Should they take that work?—A. No, I 
tuestion that very much. I went to Devon after these peonle had finished their 
york and I met these veterans, and there were several houses built there. We 
‘ave no objection to settling anyone at Devon as long as we can get the three 
‘eres demanded by the Veterans’ Land Act. 


By Mr. Castleden: | 
Q. Do you think vou could settle some of these veterans on land if the 
‘gulation with regard to the three acres were not there?—A. We did it before 
4 Devon and at one or two other places. We have people settled on half an 
‘tre, or less than three acres. : 
Q. And making satisfactory advance?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bryce: 
Q. Their work was not done?—A. And the others, after the change was 
zade, cannot understand or won’t understand why they could not have the same 


‘alf-acre as the other fellows. 
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By Mr. Castleden: 
Q. Do you not think it would assist you if you had t 
Yes, it would, I am quite sure. There are many small reserves. where it j 


he power to do that?—A 


6 


s 
difficult to get more than half an acre for anybody’s settlement. : ee 


Q. I think it would be a-good thing for this committee to recommend some” 


change such as that which would assist individuals on reserves; but we often ma. 


up against this particular situation——A. It is only in a very few places that we- 3 


would require that, because in most places we have ample land. It is only ig: 


Paes 


the isolated ease where we come across restricted areas with a large number — 


of veterans. The difficulty occurs of getting three acres of land out of a smal! 


reserve with a large population. The other answer is to go out in the market 


and buy more land to add to the reserve. That is a dificult question. 


The Cuarrman: Now, Mr. Patrick’s evidence has all been given previously — 


to this committee on pages 258 to 268 of our Minutes No. 6. We will now: call 
Mr. Hoey. Are there any questions you wish to ask Mr. Hoey? — eee 


R. A. Hoey, Director, Indian Affairs Branch, recalled: — 
Mr. Lickers: I have a few questions to ask Mr. Hoey. 2 


By Mr. Inckers: 


ae 


Q. Mr. Hoey, you were here when Mr. Zimmerman from the United States 


gave his evidence in connection with their administratiy set-up?—-A. Yes. 
©. Having the country divided up into districts?—A. Yes. 
- > 2 t 
Q. Do you think that would be feasible in Canada?—a. I think that 


proposal at the present time under consideration in the United States. is 2... 


compromise. There has been, as you know, a strong demand in congress ior 3 


number of years for the abolition of the Indian Affairs branch or department, ~” 


and I think this has ‘been worked out by certain members of congress as & 
compromise. It is their hope that by zoning the United States into nine zones 


and giving the man in charge of each zone all the power enjoyed by the Indian = 


commissioners at Washington or Chicago that that will be a substantial step 


toward the assimilation of the Indian and, perhaps, toward the abolition of the, : 


department. : 


Q. In the meantime. would you suggest that the committee recommend 


oa 


the holding on the reserves of an election or a referendum as to the type at 


administration or government that they want now, so that an expression af = 


opinion could be made known by next session?—A. In reply.to Mr. Castleden=_ 

a few days ago I said there were three groups of Indians, the well-off, an inter= = 
> a . 7 . * + as 

mediate group, and others urgently in need of assistance. I think, Mr. Lickerses 


from the standpoint of administration there are equally three groups. I visited 


the Caughnawaga’s over the week-end to speak at a convention of homemakers ~ 


> 
bw 


clubs. After the meeting I went around the reserve with the council and J was 


deeply interested in matters to which they directed our attention. Sanitation. — 
was one, very poor roads another, and cows roaming on the highways. Zz 


How in the world are you going to consider matters like that in Ottawa. 


I think the committee will have to give consideration to the incorporation of — 
Caughnawaga as a village or town, assigning them definite rights and responsi- = 
bilities, and putting an official in charge comparable to a municipal clerk. 1 « 


would give that man a great deal of authority. The Indians seem to be able 


rs 
ee 
* 
FS 


ie 


to cross the river and make real more money as steel workers and so on. They = 


are quite competent in certain other respects. | 


Q. That could be done by changing the Act by order in council ?—A. Be | 


would rather see them regularly incorporated. . 


Mr. CastLEDEN: Would you place the official in there or would you allow. 3 


them to elect their own official? 
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The Wirxess: I would allow them to elect their own official and possibly 
make them pay for him. 


Mr. Bryce: Yes, and if they failed you could step in and take over.. 

The Witness: I think the reserve could provide the money. required. 

‘The CHareMan: As a matter of fact, with respect to the Caughnawaga’s I 
had some of them in my office the other day and I wrote you a letter about 
these cows, setting out what they said about the matter, including the opinion 
that there was no reason why. they should not impose their own taxes. ° 

The Wirxess: Certainly. Why should I be bothered with cows roaming -. 
the highways on Caughnawaga, although I have not particular prejudice against 
cows. orate 2 ees 

I think that legislation of the type existing in the United States, whereby 
they incorporate an Indian town and give them the right to sue or be sued, 
should be looked over very carefully. I am speaking administratively and. I 
think a number of the advanced bands should be immediately incorporated 
under,some such law as that. I think it should have been done years ago and 
certainly it should be done now. yee 

The Cuareman: Are there any other questions? bei itis: z 

Mr. CasTLEpEN: In view of the fact that it does not seem likely we are 
going to be amending the Act before 1948, in what fields do you think you 
could institute some immediate program to alleviate the conditions under the 
Act as it still stands, or are there some changes in the Act which you think 
we should recommend immediately, to make it possible for you to carry out 
the program you envisage. 

The Witness: The list may appear small to you but I think an amendment 
such as Mr. Castleden suggested to Major Patrick would enable us to escape 
a lot of criticism and devote more time to something else. You made recommend- 
ations last year that we have not been able to carry out because we ran into 
a cul de sac. You remember the complaints you had last year about the rents 
on the B.C. coast. A man rents his house out there; it 1s approved in Ottawa; 
the rent is ‘paid to the agent, frequently to the commissioner, and from the 
commissioner it comes to Ottawa. Then the money is deposited in the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund and there is a requisition for a cheque which has to be 
made out and signed. Then the cheque goes back to the agent and then to the 
poor Indian who is renting ‘his farm. I took that up with the treasury officials 
but I did not get anywhere because the lease is made out in the name of 
the Crown, and that money must be deposited. according to-my information, 
in the Consolidated Revenue Fund, even tho 1Z2 It is deposited at one o’clock 
and taken out at two thirty the same afternoon. Now I would like to see your 
recommendation followed up. | : 

The Cuarruan: We reported on that to parliament in the third report of 
this committee under date of August 15, 1946, jtem No. & of our report. 


Mr. Lickers: Apparently nothing has been done about that recommendation. 
Mr. CastLepeN: That is what he is telling us. He has run into difficulty. 
The Witness: That is something the officials of the treasury are working 


relations between the department on the one hand and the Indian population 
on the other hand. I would go a long way in avoiding criticism and establishing 
better relationship if this delay could be avoided. It is 2 very urgent problem 
but we simply have not the staff to take these rentals over. The whole 
procedure is not necessary and I suggest that the rental should be paid to. the 
agent. He could deposit it in the local bank and issue cheques on it. All Indian 
agents are bonded and most of the rents are smai!, $20 a month or $25 a month. 
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Of course in some cases they are much larger but I do not think it is necessary ~~ = 
to send all these rentals, from one end of the Dominion to the other, to Ottawa ~~ 
and have the cheques re-issued. I think it is unwise and unsound.;... =,s# 23% 
Mr. Marrusews: What would happen if the Indian collected bis own rent? ~ 
The Wrrness: I would be prepared, in some cases, to extend that right. 
They are usually elderly Indians in their seventies, who have had to give up = 
their little holdings for the rental and it just breaks our hearts to see the delays © 
occur. I am not blaming anybody for the delays because it 1s part of a circuitous 
system. : | 
The Cuarauan: Are there any other recommendations we made | 
Mr. Hoey, on the 15th of August, that you would Hike to have re-iterat 
you recall them? ae ey 23 
The Wirness: Yes, I recall them all. eee 
The Cuatrman: How about the speeding-up. of appointments of Indian 
Agents? ae 
The Witness: Your committee recommended the speeding up of appoint= =< 
ing of agents. I think the Civil Service Commission has attempted to do that. 
but the number of men applying for agencies today is rather discouraging. We. 
advertise a position at $3,000 plus house, fuel and light, and at $3,600 plus house, = 
fuel, and light, but the number of candidates who have the minimum. 
qualifications is very small. 1 es 
Mr. Lickers: Are there any Indians applying for the position? 
The Wirness: There was one Indian in the province of Quebee who appled 
for the position of Indian field agent, or Indian agent at large, but none of 
the applications, including that of the Indian, in our judgment, have the 
minimum administrative experience and I am not sure we will proceed with 
the competition. 3 er 
Mr. Marreews: I think perhaps Mr. Hoey will disagree with me in this, 
but I do feel that the call for university graduates in many cases is carried to ~ 
extreme. Good practical men are set aside. j 5 2 
Mr. Buackmors: Hear, hear. ee 
Mr. Marruews: Because they have not a university degree. Many of them ~ 
have something much better. nae 
The Cuatrman: They are good horse-traders, but they are being set aside — 
because they have not got a degree and I think you are quite right. ae 
The .Wreness: I am rather disposed to ask for an agricultural gradua 


ast year, * 
pie Th EY ; 
cd, or Gad 


ny Oa 


f t 
from the westerners. . However, in co-operation with the Civil Services: 
Commission, we have now decided to ask for university graduates, usually im 

nit 


agriculture, “or its equivalent”, which enables.us, if a man has a good background « 
and history, to give him am even break with the graduate. I would like to say > 4 
further word on this matter. While a university degree may not be everything, = 
still it is am indication that a man has taken 2 certain amount of training and] 
it could not have done any harm, particularly in agriculture. 

Mr. Marruews: But it shuts out the man who has not got the degree. 4 

The Wirness: It will not do so now because we have inserted the words — 
“or it’s equivalent” which enables us to sum up a man’s experience. — 

Mr. Buackmore: I would like to say just @ word in support of Mr. 
Matthews. The simple fact that a man has gone to university, and I. am 4. 
university man myself, is sometimes a disadvantage. A young fellow may 2° @ 
to university at the right age to graduate but he spends such time graduating 
and getting the degree required that he becomes completely divorced from the 
practicalities of life. He is right out of touch with everything practical and 
it #8 very difficult for him to get back into contact. When he comes oul 01 ~ 
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'  umiversity after his training if he is put into a position, for instance as an Indian 
= agent, where there is a certain degree of complexity to his surrounding, he is 
ay completely out of his depth. His whole approach to the questions involved is 
+ hampered by lack of contact with everyday life while obtaining his university 
degree and he is a total loss to the Indian because the Indian does not understand 


how he made good even at the university. 
The CHamman: Well if there are no more questions we will adjourn. 


vi jed RR ener th 


The meeting adjourned at 1.00 p.m. to reeconve ne at the call of the chair, 


emilee. 
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CRESTON VALLEY HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION INCORPORATED 1930 
CRESION, BerrisH CoLumsia, 
= 18th June, 1947. 


ft 
“¥ 
: 
% 
3 


The ee end ip H. res ieee 
Ottawa. 


Dear Mr. MatrHews,—Just after I wrote you on the 26th May a com- 
munication was received from Dr. Moore offering us a $4.00 inclusive rate. 
This means that they will pay nothing for X-ray, nothing for surgery and 
nothing for penicilin which Be! item usually averages $2 per day when the 
treatment is given. . 


Payment is made by the Department of Veteran: Affairs-for their patients 
at the rate of $4.00 per day, plus X-ray charges, plus surgery charges, plus 
medicine charges. We have no colour distinction, and demand the same charges 
for white and Indian patients. 
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We wrote the Indian Department declining their offer and advising that 
we would adhere to our original order that Indians will not be admitted to 
this hospital under any circumstances. We were gzipped $64.50 on the two 
most recent patients which we admitted for humanitw’s sake. 


poe pene Y 


I do not think our difficulties with the Indian Department will be straight- 
ened out until the whole Indian Department is re-shuffled. The officials in “the 
Department at Ottawa know nothing of conditions in the West, and in any 
case are severely handicapped by being so far away. The Indians get a poor 
deal all round. We do not think it right that they should be hauled seventy 


miles over poor roads when there is a well Sekt he hospital at their door. 
The Indians are in no way to blame for the condition that makes them tak 
this tough journey when sick. I am quite sure that a white man would never 


stand for such treatment. 


I understand that at this time a parliamentary ry mittee is enquiring 
into the whole Indian question, and I hope that all this evi eres is presented 
in some form. 


Yours sincerely, 


H. A. POWELL 
Secretary. 


Referred to committee by Mr. Wm. Bryce, M.P. 
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DEPARTMENT ‘OF NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE 

; 72, Orrawa, ONTARIOs.“;: 502) Gu Bet | 

| ~ June 27, 1947.-- 

Mr. T. L. McEvoy, 3 . 2 Se es 
Clerk of the Indian Act Committee, | ee 


- House of Commons, tee 
Ottawa. 


Dear Mr. McEvoy— © . : 
Creston Valley Hospital, B.C. 
Patient Day Rate ~~ Rept. 


The annual financial statementt of this instittution for the year 1946 - 
‘ndicated that the actual operating cost was $4.79 per patient day. There was 
an operating profit of $38.99 for the year. ye 


In view of the fact that the operating costs include services provided to 
private, semi-private and outpatient services, none of which facilities are ~ 
devoted to native patients, 1t was considered by our Regional] Superintendent 
in British Columbia that a rate of $4.00 per day inelusive of all services to~— 
Indian wards should be acceptable to this hospital. With this we concurred. 
and an offer of $4.00 per patient day was made. This offer was refused. n= Sg 


We remain of the opinion that the offer was fair and are inclined to resist 
the pressure which is being attempted through irritation of the local natives. - °° 
Negotiations with the hospital have been approached in a businesslike fashion ~~ 
by this office and have been countered with an ultimatum which is foreign to 
the tradition of hospital practice. 2 

_ Yours very truly, 
H. A. PROCTOR, M.D., eee 
Acting Director, Indian Health Services._ 


Appendix Gh ; : ie ae ae 
THE CHURCHES AND INDIAN EDUCATION ~ ake 4 


. » Awnprew Moors, Ph. D 


In the development of our western civilization the Christian Churches have 


always pioneered in bringing education to the masses of the people. This has 
been particularly true in the case of the Indians of Canada. = - 
4 


It is pertinent to recall that the Universities came first in the evolution af 
general education. During the early middle ages at Oxford, Paris and other ~ 
European centres, seekers after knowledge came together to sit at the feet 
of the Masters. In due course many of them found that they did not have — 
sufficient foundation to understand the Masters so preparatory schools arose to __ 
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- meet their needs and thus secondary education was developed. Al] this, how- 
- ever, Was only for the favoured few, who were mostly in Holy Orders. It was 

sot until many centuries later that education jor everyone was even remotely 
considered. 


Pree 
Breer at 


That is to say universal literacy is a very modern achievement. Prior to 
the Reform Bill of 1832 in England the great masses of the common people 
sould not read and write. -In fact it was not unti 1870 that the first Elementary 


eee 


Education Act was passed in England. By that date the burden had become 
too heavy for the Churches to carry and the State had to take a hand. 

The Siate did not, however, forthwith dispense with the services of the 
Churches in public education. They were gradually integrated with the State 
sdministration and control.» ye : 


In working out this integration in England the State laid down the educa- 
tional and other standards and appointed His Sfajesty’s Inspectors of Schools 
» see that these standards were maintained. Then if say the Anglican Church 
‘was doing the job satisfactorily in a certain community it was permitted to 
_continue and it receiveed the same maintenance granis as the State schools 
9 long as, in the opinion of H.M. Inspectors, it maintained the standards laid 
down by the State.. The same policy was applied to the Roman Catholic and 
to the other pioneering denominations. 


4s Sit eat p Seay bendy Tate 


Should we not, therefore, profit by the experience of others in similar 
-arcumstances and work out some similar arrangement to continue to utilize 
‘the services of the four Canadian Churches now co-operating in the education 
>of Indians in Canada? 


Experience shows that when the Churches have full control there is a 

_. srong tendency to overemphasize religion. On the other hand, when the State 
sin full control there is a strong tendency to avoid religion and much of the 
spiritual and moral values which accompany it. That is to say a State mono- 
poly of public education seems to be as undesirable as a Church monopoly and 
Gice-versa. What we need is a balanced utilization of the best features of both. 


State education in all the Canadian provinces is too godiess. I speak after 


‘iaving seen the results in and from all these provinces. It is an open secret 
~ imong educators that the high school pupils of to-day, and they form the end 
xoduct of our provincial school systems, are on th 


étude 


tne average much more 
““phisticated, cynical and materialistic than were the high school pupils of a 
_neration or two ago. Unfortunately, also this is cumulative. In short, our 
sate monopolies in education are not turning out to be above reproach. 


__ It is evident, therefore, that a suitable combination of reéigious instruction 
Christian) and secular instruction is essential in all education on the elemen- 
ary and secondary levels at least. This is particularly true with respect to 
“indian education because the Indian children in many cases are not very far 

‘tmoved from paganism. 


¥en 


-_ In practice this desirable combination is dificult to achieve. Tt seems to 

= %e, however, that the Dominion authorities now face a rare opportunity of 

Stablishing a policy and setting up an organization which will bring to the 

dian children of Canada the best features of both Church and State programs. 
To accomplish this I would recommend:— 


(a) that in every school where Indian! children are under instruction, 
Christian morals and manners and the inculeation of the golden rule 
must pervade all lessons and all schoo! activities, but since citizens of 


tile Sama 


1 Within the meaning of the Indian Act. 
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all religious denominations pay taxes for their support neither segrm = 


gation of pupils for religious instruction nor teaching of any denomi- 
national religion can be permitted curing the school hours assigned 


to secular instruction. le aaa 
(b) that legal provision be made under which, in every Indian school — 
receiving aid from public funds the last half-hour of the regular schougj_ . 
day could be devoted to denominational religious teaching (Christian) 
where so desired. | Sect 


The law in this respect in Manixoba, which has been in operation for cirfa 
fifty years is probably as good as any and it could readily be adapted to suit © 
the present circumstances in connection with Indian education. This Manitoha = 
legislation provides for two types of religious snsiruction and sets out the con. = 
ditions under which each may be carried on. ) = See 

The first is called “Religious T eachins” which permits clergymen of all 
denominations, or teachers authorized by them, to impart denominational | 
religious instruction for the last half-hour of the school day and to segregate. E 
the pupils for this purpose. There is also a conscience clause under which = 
parents may keep their children out of these classes. : eee 

The second is called “Religious Exercises” and consists of prayers and = 
Bible readings without comment. ‘These prayers and~ readings have been. 
agreed upon by both Catholics and Protestants and are to-be found in Bookie? — 
“Reoulations of the Advisory Board regarding Religious Exercises in Publie 
Schools of Manitoba”. . 4 

For convenience I am quoting below the pertinent Manitoba legislation* — 


in full. —- 
“RELIGIOUS TEACHING © : 
5. Religious teaching, to be conducted as hereinafter provided, shall take 


place in any public school in Manitcoa; . eed 
(a) if authorized by a resolution passed by the majority of schoo! trustees 


? 


of the district in which the school is carried on; or Sa 
(b) if a petition is presented to the schoo! trustees asking for religious” 
teaching and signed by the parents or guardians of at least ten children © 
attending the school in the case of 4 rural school district, or by the 
parents or guardians of at least twenty-five children attending the - 


5 
U 


S. 


a 
aK 


; 


school in the case of a city, town or village school ica = 
6. Such religious teaching shall take place between the hours of half-past 
three and four o’clock in the aiternoon, and shall be conducted by 25¥_ 
Christian clergyman whose charge inciuces any portion of the school | 


teacher when so authorized. Provided that where a school is closed | 

at half-past three o’clock in the atternocn under the regulations of the - 

. department such religious teaching shall take place between the hours 
e of three o’clock and half-past three o'clock in the afternoon. —— 2 
7. Where so specified in such resolution of trustees, or where so. required 
by a petition of parents or guardians, religious teaching during . thé 
prescribed period may- take place only on certain specified days of the” 
week instead of on every teaching cay. ES See 

8. In any school in towns and cities where the average attendance of 
Roman Catholic children is forty or upwards, and in villages 34° 
rural districts where the average attendance of such children is twenty= 


five or upwards, the trustees shall. if required by a petition of parents” 
1 Revised Statutes of Manitoba, 1940, ch. 175, secs. 5 to 16, incl. i 
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or guardians of such number of Roman Catholic children, respectively, 
employ at least one duly certified Roman Catholic teacher in such 
school. In any school in towns and cities where the average attendance 
of non-Catholic children is forty or upwards, and in villages and rura! 
districts where the average atendance of such children is twenty-five 
or upwards, the trustees shall, if required by the petition of parents 
or guardians of such children, employ at least one duly certified non- 
Roman Catholic teacher. 


Where religious teaching is required to be carried on in any school in 
pursuance of the foregoing provisions and there are Roman Catholic 
and non-Roman Catholic children attending the school and the school 
room accommodation does not permit of the pupils being placed in - 
Separate rooms for the purpose of religious teaching, provision shall 
be made by the regulations of the department whereby the time allotted 
for religious teaching shall be divided in such a way that the religious 
teaching of Roman Catholic children shall be carried on during the 
prescribed period on one-half of the teaching days of each month. 
No separation of pupils by religious denominations shall take place 
during the secular school work. 

Where the school room accommodation at the disposal of the trustees 
permits, instead of allotting different days of the week to different 
denominations for the purpose of religious teaching, the pupils may be 
separated when the hour for religious teaching arrives and placed in 
separate rooms. 


No pupils shall be permitted to be present at any religious teaching 
unless the parents or guardians of such pupils desire it. If the parents 
or guardians do not desire the attendance of pupils during such religious 
teaching, then such pupils shall be dismissed before the religious teaching 
is begun, or shall remain in another room. 


The department may make regulations not inconsistent with the 


principles of this Act for carrying into effect the provisions of the eight 
last preceding sections. 


RELIGIOUS EXERCISES 


Public schools shall be entirely non-sectarian, and no religious exercises 
shall be allowed therein except as provided in sections 15 and 16. 


Religious exercises in public schools shall be conducted according to 

the regulations of the Advisory Board. The time for such exercises shall 

be just before the closing hour in the afternoon, except that in cities, 

towns and villages the school board by by-law may provide that such 

exercises shall be held just after the opening of school in the morning. 

If the parent or guardian of any pupil notifies the teacher that he 

does not wish such pupil to attend such exercises, then the pupil shall. 
be dismissed before the exercises take place or shall remain in ancther 

room. 


Religious exercises shall be held in a public school entirely at the 
option of the school trustees for the district, and upon receiving written 
authority from the trustees, it shall be the duty of the teachers to 

hold such religious exercises. | : ; 
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I desire to emphasize that these recommendations are based on the merits — 
‘of the situation and not on religious, political or compassionate grounds. They 

are designed to secure a balanced utilization of religious and secular instruction, 
I realize that they must be worked out with co-speration and good will on the. — 
part of all concerned but I believe they will be effective if wisely applied. 


eae | Teun ANDREW MOORE. | 
Winnipeg, June 1, 1947. oy ESSE 

Submission te subcommittee on Education of Indians, at meeting on q 

; _ Thursday, 3rd July, 1947. no ae i 
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